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YOU, 700, CAN RUN THIS GENERATOR 


Yes, if you'll be patient just a little longer, you can 
enjoy the thrill of running this 437-ton generator 
when it is installed at our new Rock Creek power- 
house in 1949. 


You see, like its brothers, this $617,000, 53-foot 
giant will be interconnected with our entire system 
to help insure reliable service everywhere. Then, when 
you flick your light switch or vacuum cleaner control, 
the message is automatically flashed to our power 
station, where these generators speed up or slow 


down .. . . almost imperceptibly, to be sure, but 
your command is felt. 


These generators are but part of P.G. and E.’s 
$350,000,000 construction program, now under way 
and slated for completion in 1951. 
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EDITORIAL 


HEN THE FOUNDING of The Pacific Spectator was under 

consideration, none of the prospective magazine’s supporters 
expected it to be of rapid growth. The editors especially looked to a 
slow accretion of readers and to a gathering of worth-while material 
only by repeated efforts. Throughout 1947, however, they have been 
happily disappointed in both expectations. Well-known professional 
writers have contributed to each issue. Equally important have been 
the contributions from nonprofessional writers—specialists writing 
in some instances their first nontechnical articles but specialists capable 
of making a fraction of their specialty clear and interesting to general 
readers. The Pacific Spectator looks back with satisfaction on the con- 
tents of its first volume. 

It is a piece of especial good fortune that the publishing of the 
quarterly has been in the hands of a publisher as eager as are the editors 
for its lasting success. As a result of the time and imagination ex- 
pended in making The Spectator known in advance of the first issue, 
that issue had a sale more than twice as large as the most optimistic 
prepublication forecast. For each following number, the subscription 
list has increased with gratifying steadiness, and renewals received for 
1948 are many of them on the “continue until notified” basis. That 
The Spectator has a right to say “Happy New Year” cannot be fully 
established until next January, but “Happy Old Year” it is entitled 
“to say with emphasis and thankfulness. 


In 1948, the quarterly will, in general, continue on the path already 
marked out. The editorial board remains the same except that during 
the nine months’ absence in England of the chairman, his place will be 
filled by Hubert C. Heffner, author of “The Decline of the Profes- 
sional American Theatre,” which appeared in the issue of January 1947. 
Innovations in content, as content is NOW planned, are three: the pub- 
lishing from time to time of a group of poems selected by a poet or 
critic of poetry of recognized standing; the use from time to time of 
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hore fiction, preference here being given to writers within the Pacific 
area; and the occasional use of frontispieces, not as accompaniments 
to articles but solely for their own merit. 

Throughout all of this first year, suggestions and constructive criti- 
cisms from readers have notably helped in shaping The Spectator’s 
course. To the many readers who have given this help, the editors 
here express their gratitude. 


T he circumstances under which ordinary British people lived 
during the war were preposterous—so preposterous that, im a 
dull way, they simplified themselves. ... .« Self-expresston 
in small ways stopped—the small ways that had been so very 
small that we had not realized how much they amounted to. 
Planning fun, going places, choosing and buying things, wonder- 
mg and wandering, dressing yourself up, and so on. All that 
stopped. You used to know what you were like from the things 
you liked and chose. Now there was not what you liked, and 
you did not choose. 


—E izasetu Bowen, Preface to Ivy Gripped the Steps 
(Published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.) 


THE LOST ANALOGY: 1815-1947 
Golo Mann 


HERE ARE TIMES when we are tempted to fall back on 

experiences of the past, on historical comparisons, in order to 
see our own present from a distance, as it were,’ and to understand 
what is happening to ourselves. There are other times when the 
analogy fails us; when we are entirely on our own, without help or 
solace from the past. 

Up to 1914, the Napoleonic wars had been the greatest political 
experience of modern Western civilization: the first universal war 
between nation states, the first pseudo-democratic dictatorship and 
revolutionary empire, the first catastrophic union of imperialism and 
ideology—a tremendous upheaval. This experience was remembered 
when the second crisis came. The German challenge of 1914-invited 
comparisons with the French challenge a hundred years earlier; espe- 
cially in Britain, the Napoleonic wars were a popular topic during the 
first German World War. The British Foreign Office itself initiated 
studies of the period, its coalition warfare, its peace negotiations. Sir 
Charles Webster’s The Congress of Vienna is one of these official 
studies. They were meant to furnish immediate and practical lessons 
for the great tasks ahead: how had the problem of the smaller versus 
the great powers been solved in 1814? How far had the Big Four of 
1814 gone in deciding things even before the universal congress 
assembled? How had principles been reconciled with expediencies? 
What had been the treatment meted out to the defeated power? What, 
in short, was there to be learned from past achievements and errors? 

We find various attitudes toward the peacemakers of 1814-15 
during the Versailles period. There were those who, following the 
liberal nineteenth-century tradition, had nothing but contempt for the 
men of Vienna: the idealists, the perfectionists. President Wilson, we 
are told, once remarked that “the present enterprise was very different 
- from that undertaken at Vienna a century ago and he hoped that even 
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by reference no odor of Vienna would again be brought into their 
proceedings.” Another school of thought held that Metternich and 
his friends had been cynical aristocrats, to be sure, caring little for man- 
kind’s aspirations, but that they had at least been splendid technicians 
of power and that their work had more solidity than the Versailles 
Treaty, which was an impossible mixture of high-sounding principles 
and sordid facts. Lincoln Steffens, for instance, held this opinion. 
Still another school was a product of the post-Versailles disillusionment. 
Compared with 1921, the year 1818 had been one of smooth diplomatic 
progress, of considerable freedom and little fear or want. So it came 
that an outstanding Italian liberal, Francesco Nitti, could undertake 
to show “how the plutocratic greed of the modern democracies, fickle 
and irresponsible, is very much more dangerous than the root principles 
of legitimist monarchies.” And, again, speaking of the Congress of 


_. Vienna: “But the moral greatness of those men and the nobility of 


their ideas so far surpass the covetous designs, the plutocratic greed, 
and the demagogic skepticism of the men who made the treaties of 
1919 that, compared with them, they seem the representatives of a 
higher civilization and a nobler period of history.” This school was 
later to find its ablest protagonist in another Italian liberal, Guglielmo 
Ferrero. 

The third world crisis came, a sequence and, in a broader sense, 
only another chapter of the second. It took the form of another 
European empire, another “New Order” or “new federal system”; it 
developed under the evil star of one name, one single man, much more 


so than the first German World War had ever done. Stronger, there- > 


fore, was the temptation to evoke the ghost of the Napoleonic empire. 
The origins of the two crises were different; so were the proportions of 
the powers and numbers involved and also the dimensions of crime. 
But the technical parallels between the two imperial episodes were strik- 
ing to a point almost absurd. The more such an episode approaches its 
climax, the more we allow our thinking to be controlled by it; the more 
we are inclined to forget how it began; what had gone before and may, 
therefore, reappear. We are, then, dominated by the historical mo- 
ment. The historical moment of 1941 resembled that of 1812. There 
had been “appeasement” of the unappeasable, then resistance, then ca- 
pitulation and “collaboration”; empire and new order; propaganda, 
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ideological warfare, broken pledges, “peace offensives” preceding war 
offensives; there was now the position of the British island fortress, 
the continental blockade, and Russia’s “second Fatherland’s War.” To 
ignore the parallels would have been superhuman ascetism. Publicists 
saw them and drew practical lessons from them. A considerable wealth 
of new books on the Napoleonic episode appeared in Britain, in the 
United States, and even in Russia. As the doom of the Nazi empire 
approached, the historical interest shifted from the Napoleonic wars 
to the post-Napoleonic peace. 

Although Guglielmo Ferrero’s Napoleonic trilogy had been written, 
or at least conceived, before the second World War officially started, 
it clearly belongs to this literature and may be its most outstanding 
example. Adventure: Bonaparte in Italy is an analysis of the balance 
of power and the consequences of its overthrow; a study in the mech- 
anism of imperialist adventure, fear, resulting war, peace that is no 
peace, and new war. Reconstruction: Talleyrand in Vienna's a glorifi- 
cation of the wise healer who undoes the nefarious work of the adven- 
turer. The book is probably the most consistent and successful defense 
of the Congress of Vienna to date. Ferrero not only stresses the 
practical wisdom of the Metternichs and Castlereaghs in that, after so 
horrendous events and efforts, they left France untouched; that they 
simply re-established the frontiers of the old kingdom; that the 
reparations they demanded were a joke; and that lasting peace was the 
welcome result of such moderation. He also views the whole re- 
construction of 1814-15 as based on a principle, and Talleyrand as 
its great protagonist: the principle of legitimacy. Only legitimate 
governments can make peace and keep peace—that is, ancient, well- 
established governments which rule with the consent of the governed, 
be it the royalist consent of tradition and loyalty, be it the democratic 
consent of the reasoned vote. In 1814 the European monarchy was 
still the legitimate form of government; and, therefore, the Bourbon 
restoration in France and Italy was a good solution, a healing solution, 
the only possible one. In our time legitimacy has to be democratic— 
an idea which Ferrero further developed in his third and last book, 
The Principles of Power. 

Harold Nicolson’s The Congress of Vienna is what its subtitle says: 
a penetrating “study in Allied unity.” It was completed in 1945 and 
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was, without doubt, inspired by experiences of that and the preceding 
year. Nicolson tells the story of how the great anti-French coalition 
of 1813 at long last took shape; how it groped for its war aims, both 
common and individual; how it was continuously pulling apart even 
while the common danger lasted; and how, that danger out of the 
way, it slowly disintegrated in spite of brave promises and well-inspired 
declarations. It is a sad story, although most gracefully told. If it 
carries a lesson, it is that of prudence and skepticism. “History teaches 
us, and invariably we disregard the lesson, that coalitions begin to dis- 
integrate from the moment that the common danger is removed.” 

Karl Loewenstein’s Political Reconstruction is a more ambitious 
undertaking, practical in its purpose and systematic in its execution. 
Writing at about the same time as Nicolson, Loewenstein deals with 
the reconstruction, not of 1814-15, but of 1945-46: it is for practical 
purposes that he briefly examines the work accomplished by the “Holy 
Alliance.” The Congress of Vienna, according to Loewenstein, realized 
one very important principle: there is no such thing as an absolute 
sovereignty of states. Internal and foreign politics are interdependent; 
international peace presupposes a minimum of common rules and 
standards of internal government; the conservatives of 1815 were 
right in declaring certain forms of government nonpermissible. They 
were, from Dr. Loewenstein’s point of view, wrong in the common 
standards they actually chose. He has no good word for the Bourbon 
restoration. But, no matter for what cause they intervened, in the very 
form of intervention Loewenstein recognizes a principle which must 
be revived. There were nonpermissible governments then: the radical 
democratic governments; there are nonpermissible governments now: 
the unconstitutional and autocratic governments. As legitimate mon- 
archy was universally restored in 1814, democracy must be universally 
restored in 1946. Where it cannot be restored, because it never existed, 
or where for the time being it cannot be revived, there must be no gov- 
ernment at all, there must be nothing but local administrations under 
Allied control. 

Here, then, are three studies written before, during, or immediately 
after the second German World War, which at least have one element 
in common: they consider the post-Napoleonic reconstruction in order 
to arrive at conclusions which would be of value today. But that “today” 
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is the day before yesterday. It is the time of the Potsdam Decisions. 
It is by now an irretrievable past. None of the books just mentioned 
could be written while this article is being drafted. Mere theory about 
post-Nazi reconstruction can no longer be written, because post-Nazi 
politics has meanwhile gone its way for two years. 

This writer believes that both Nitti and Ferrero were essentially 
right in their reappreciation of the work accomplished by the Congress 
of Vienna. They may have simplified, they may have ignored certain 
of its darker sides, as every writer who defends a new thesis is apt to do. 
But their thesis seems broadly acceptable. In 1814, a civilized society 
rallied to re-establish the international standards which the Revolu- 
tionary Wars and Napoleon had overthrown. While bent on restoring 
the order of the eighteenth century (a plurality of more or less equal 
political powers), and while strengthening the balance-of-power con- 
cept by the newly added principle of universal guaranty (a “concert of 
states”), these men were by no means insensible to the new idea of 
national self-determination. It is this mixture of the new and the old, 
the tried and the original, which gives the treaties of Vienna their in- 
teresting place between the treaties of Westphalia (1648) and the 
treaties of Paris (1919). 

Guglielmo Ferrero, who had hoped for similar wisdom and modera- 
tion after the second German World War, did not live to witness events 
since May 1945. They would not have made him happy. 

The historian does not deal with the inevitable; he deals with what 
is, in retrospect, understandable. This is his subject. The historical 
situation of 1941 was in many respects similar to the situation of 1812. 
Why is our present situation so very dissimilar to that of 1817, why 
has the analogy ceased to give us light? The answer to this question 
can be but tentative and fragmentary and must here be given in the 
form of short propositions. 

The position of the defeated powers. Vrance, in 1814, did not 
surrender unconditionally but on very generous conditions; in 1815, 
during the “Hundred Days,” there was not even an official state of 
war between her and the coalition. She remained always a possible 
diplomatic partner; even between Napoleon and the Allies peace 
negotiations had continued almost uninterrupted from June 1813, to 
“March 1814. Napoleon, a “great criminal” according to his admirer 
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Adolphe Thiers, was nevertheless a creative genius and a Christian 
nobleman compared with his twentieth-century imitator. The Allies 
were out to reduce France to reasonable limits, not to eliminate her; 
‘the day after her capitulation she took her ancient place among the 
Powers. Germany ceased to be a political entity the day she uncon- 
ditionally surrendered. There were, of course, the most serious reasons 
for the unconditional surrender imposed on her: the experiences which 
followed 1918 and the attitude of Adolf Hitler himself. These reasons 
may have been compelling; a very strong argument can be put up for 
that. But the question whether they were compelling or not could not 
influence the outcome of the unconditional surrender policy. France, 
even after Waterloo, even while for three years under a mild and 
unified Allied occupation, was never for a moment an important object 
of politics, an empty spot on the map, an invitation for anyone from 
outside to do with her as he pleased. Germany, since May 1945, has 
been exactly that. In 1814, the Allies re-established the balance of 
power which had been overthrown by Napoleon. In our time the 
balance of power was overthrown twice: first, by the Germans, then 
by the Allies. 

Territorial changes. In 1814, the ancient territoria! identity of 
France was re-established. In 1945, the territorial identity of Germany 
was destroyed. In 1814, those European states which had been en- 
gulfed by the French Empire but seemed capable of an independent 
existence were revived: the Netherlands, the Italian and German states. 
The same principle has, at least formally, been applied since 1944 to 
Poland, Austria, Czechoslovakia. In 1814, most European powers 
gained and lost some territories, but gained more than they lost, and 
gained in similar proportions. None of the territorial changes agreed 
to was accompanied by an exchange of populations; most of them, 
particularly the revised borderlines within Italy and within Germany, 
soon ceased to have any significance. In 1945, only one European 
power, Russia, made considerable territorial gains. These gains were 
in part identical with those already made in 1814 and lost since then, 
and were not even as considerable as those secured in 1814. But the 
significance of territorial changes may depend on expanding forces 
and influences which are not all shown on the map. The territorial 
arrangements of 1814 meant restoration and, at the same time, simpli- 
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fication: states became somewhat larger or more compact, but their 
ancient proportions were restored. The territorial rearrangements of 
1945 are one-sided and revolutionary. 

Peace conditions and standards of political morals. In 1814, the 
peace treaty with France was signed within six weeks after the fall of 
Paris. In 1947, two and a half years after the fall of Berlin, a peace 
treaty with Germany does not yet exist. The peace conditions accepted 
by France in 1814 were moderate and humane. The same can be said 
of the principles proclaimed by Secretary Marshall during the Moscow 
Conference of March 1947; it can not be said of the conditions which 
de facto prevail in Germany today. It cannot be said of the partly 
definite and partly “provisional” expulsion of some ten million Ger- 
mans from Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia. Again, the question 
is not why these acts of barbarism have come to pass. They came to 
pass because the Germans had started them; because they had com- 
mitted, not indeed the same but worse, crimes against the Poles and 
Czechs. But no matter how high the German guilt towers above the 
guilt she has provoked, and in how far the Slav retaliation is due to an 
inescapable mechanism, the fact remains that the epoch of barbarism 
upon which Europe embarked in or before 1933 was not ended in 1945, 
that new sins and lunacies have been added to the old, and that Europe’s 
political climate remains poisoned. 

Restoration. In 1814, the Allies restored the King of France, or 
tolerated his restoration by the French; for it was Napoleon’s Senate 

-which recalled him. After Waterloo, the same king was forced upon 
France by the victorious coalition. It was the restoration, not of a 
formal principle, but of an individual; and of an individual who, under 
prevailing circumstances, could do France the most useful services. 
Being the ancient King of France, he could help to secure for France 
her ancient limits and rightful place among the nations. He could do 
that, because he was the peer and brother of the other European kings, 
and because monarchial solidarity was strong. The restored monarchy 
either brought about, or at any rate coincided with, the immense relief ° 
of peace and soon with the prosperity of “laissez faire” and “enrichiss- 
ez-vous.” In 1945, the Allies restored, or began to restore, democracy 
in Germany. They imposed democracy, not as represented by certain 
known and trusted individuals but as a principle, a mere form, which 
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soon assumed the most varied contents in the different occupation zones. 
By itself, the democratic principle lacked in Germany ancient roots, 
comparable to those of the Bourbon monarchy in France; the Germans 
had toyed with democracy only for about ten years, and had during 
that time learned to associate it with the humiliations and hardships of 
the post-Versailles period. They are now learning to associate it with 
the much greater hardships and much deeper humiliations of the post- 
Hitler period. Again, the defeated and guilty nation could probably 
not be spared many of these hardships and punishments; again, this 
consideration of motives and causes cannot change the effect. The bare 
principles of majority rule, frequent elections, and moderately free 
speech were introduced into Germany together with the Pandora’s box 
of restrictions and privations; our Eastern Allies, while offering the 
inexpensive gift of “democracy” with one hand, took away with the 
other the much more concrete asset of one-fourth of Germany’s arable 
land. Nor have Germany’s “democratic” politicians so far profited 
from any international solidarity among democrats. In 1814, the Bour- 
bons were considered completely innocent of what had happened in 
France ever since 1792 and were accepted among the peers of the 
European Olympus; and this did not even detract from their dignity 
as Frenchmen, which Louis XVIII knew very well how to defend. 
There is nothing similar in 1945. And again, no doubt, for good reasons. 
The German Nazis are considered guilty, but the German democrats 
are not considered innocent. They are accorded no particular privileges 
and no real trust is placed in them—whether they emerge from exile 
or from concentration camps. The Russians, to be sure, are using their 
German party friends, the Communists or “United Socialists,” as their 
instruments. The Americans do not favor or befriend any political 
party in Germany; they are satisfied as long as the rules of the demo- 
cratic process are strictly adhered to—overlooking the fact that the very 
same democratic process in Germany once culminated in the Nazi 
dictatorship. 

Conservatism. Although accepting and integrating some revolu- 
tionary innovations, the Restoration of 1814 was essentially what its 
name implies: a conservative undertaking. It was the reappearance of 
old states, old institutions, old manners, and old faces. For many sub- 
stantial reasons, the present European reconstruction has not been con- 
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servative. It has not been conservative because of the Soviet power, 
and because the ancient upper classes of large parts of Europe had | 
allowed themselves to be first compromised and then ruined by the 
forces of Nazi-Fascism. 

Here a word of caution might, however, be inserted. The notion 
that the Nazi state was a super-conservative, super-reactionary monster 
is false. It was a revolutionary state. It was originally based on the 
enthusiasm and fury of broad masses of the people. It was built up 
and led by vulgar plebeians, such as a truly equalitarian society, like 
the American, does not know and can hardly understand. It was the 
most ruthlessly anti-traditional and anti-Christian state the evil genius 
of Europe has ever produced. Thanks to books like Allen Welsh 
Dulles’ Germany’s Underground, we begin at long last to realize that 
much of the serious opposition against Hitler came from the oldest 
institutions in the country, the churches, the universities, and even 
from sound elements within the aristocracy. This being so, it seems at 
least worth asking whether the Allied reconstruction of Germany 
should not have been annointed with one drop of the oil of con- 
servatism. 

Indeed, the most conservative power influential in European poli- 
tics is at this moment, in a certain sense, the United States. But it seems 
doubtful, whether the Americans have chosen their field for conserva- 
tive action very happily. It is the field of economics, and its slogan 1s 
“free enterprise.” It is not even the sacredness of private property to 
which, as in the case of the South German landed gentry, certain values 
of tradition and culture are still attached; in its zone of Germany the 
United States Military Government has imposed a far-reaching re- 
* distribution of the ground, the economic and social merits of which are 
under serious dispute. The issue of American conservatism, as Euro-» 
peans experience it, is the freedom of business enterprise. This is not 
a very heart-warming slogan; not heart-warming like the slogans of 
Burke’s or Metternich’s conservatism: the “good old days,” the dear 
old prejudices, the Christian community of nations, God, King, and 
Fatherland. Can merely economic principles ever warm the heart? 
Should they ever be the banners in the great battle of ideas? The 
measure of an economic system’s validity is its practical success alone. 
Its success must depend on conditions, which in the exhausted and 
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devastated Europe of today are very different from what they are in 
the United States. 

Relations among the Allies. Before the Congress of Vienna and 
after, the relations among the Allies were not too good. There were 
the usual divergent opinions about who actually had caused Na- 
poleon’s defeat or had made the greatest sacrifices. There was the 
fighting over the spoils, the grave issues of Italy, Saxony, and Poland. 
There was the new threat to the balance of power, which came from 
Russia; and much talk about the Czar Alexander being the successor, 
even more than the slayer, of the dragon. There were some secret 
doubts, whether, in that respect, it would not have been better to spare 
Napoleon. In January 1815, at the climax of the Congress, there was 
talk about a possible war between the Allies or ex-Allies, and a secret 
treaty concerning such a war, the Talleyrand Pact. But, historians 
know that the actual danger of war was never very serious. Had it 
come, it would have been a war in the eighteenth-century style rather 
than in the style of Napoleon: a war for limited objectives, in which 
the existence of states and nations would not have been at stake. There 
was, therefore, little fear of war, and not the kind of fear that adds 
to the danger of war. There existed a universal diplomatic society 
with common notions and a common language in the technical, as well 
as in the moral sense. “Ideological” conflicts had no influence on 
diplomacy; that came later. Had anyone come forward with the 
thesis that absolutist Austria could not, in the long run, co-exist with 
parliamentarian Great Britain, he would have been laughed at as a 
madman. 

The episodic character of the Napoleonic and Nazi empires. During 
the two decades after the Congress of Vienna it came more and more 
to be understood that the danger of revolutionary French imperialism 
had vanished, that the issue was dead. There was, therefore, room for 
other issues; for new ones—South American independence, Italian, 
German, Balkan nationalism—and for old issues as well. Things had 
not been all love and brotherhood before the French Revolution— 
very far from that. The Anglo-Russian conflict over the Balkans and 
the whole Near East is at least as old as the Treaty of Kainardji 
(1 774). Issues such as this had been submerged for a short time by the 
hectic, frightful, and meaningless tempest of Napoleon’s adventure. 
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_ After the thorough solution of the French problem they reappeared 
and soon burned stronger than ever before. 

It had been Napoleon’s dear hope that revolution and chaos would 
break loose after his fall, that Europe’s problems could not be solved 
after him: in this he was mistaken. It was the dear hope of the Hitler 
gang that the German catastrophe could not be mastered after their 
fall; for this purpose they worked with monstrous consistency; and 
so far their hope has not proved mistaken. In 1947, the German 
problem is not solved, and it seems to the writer that as long as the 
relations among the Allies or ex-Allies are as they are, it cannot be 
solved. But Nazi aggression, too, was only a mad episode. It did not 
sweep away, although it could for a short time submerge, the ideolog- 
ical and diplomatic world conflicts that had existed before. Nor could 
it in the long run prevent the rise of broader and more fruitful issues. 
Even unsolved, the German problem might be by-passed, like a 
fortress that cannot be taken, but cannot decisively threaten the move- 
ments of an invading army. This is what has happened during the 
past two years, and especially since General Marshall has developed 
the principles of his European policy. The ill-fated Potsdam De- 
cisions were the climax of the Allied effort to take the fortress with 
inappropriate means. The so-called Marshall Plan by-passes it and 
points in a different direction. The Allies of 1945 have, then, been 
unable to solve the problem of post-Nazi Germany and Europe in a 
manner similar to that in which the Allies of 1814 solved the prob- 
lems of post-Napoleonic France and Europe. The comparison has 
lost its meaning. The United States and Western Europe are now 
following a path, and trying to master economic and moral tasks, for 
which the past furnishes no analogy. 


STEINBECK AND THE BIOLOGICAL VIEW OF MAN 
Frederick Bracher 


OHN STEINBECK’S INTEREST IN BIOLOGY, and par- 

ticularly in marine zoology, is of long standing. Presumably his 
studies at Stanford University awakened an interest which was inten- 
sified by his long friendship and association with Edward F. Ricketts, 
a professional collector of biological specimens at Monterey. Stein- 
beck has worked with Ricketts at odd intervals for nearly twenty years, 
and in 1940 the two organized a collecting expedition to the Gulf of 
California. Sea of Cortez,* “a leisurely journal of travel and re- 
search,” was one of the fruits of this trip. It is a very fruitful book 
for the student of Steinbeck, for it contains the substance of many 
conversations with Ricketts—conversations which, over a period of 
years, have done much to shape Steinbeck’s thought and clarify his 
values. Moreover, the book emphasizes the biological cast of Stein- 
beck’s thinking, and, by elaborating a number of biological ideas, under- 
lines their frequent brief appearances in the novels. 

Sea of Cortez consists of two parts: a running narrative of the 
voyage interspersed with conversations and speculations, and an illus- 
trated scientific description of the marine organisms found. The nar- 
rative and speculative part, which is of greatest interest here, was written 
up from two journals, one by Steinbeck and the other by Ricketts, and 
it is a genuine work of collaboration. Its form preserves the rhythm 
of the voyage—feverish collection and preservation of specimens, fol- 
lowed by periods of leisurely talk as the boat goes to a new station. The 
book is full of speculations on the nature of life—not the formal 
hypotheses of the responsible scientist speaking ex cathedra, but the 
casual insights and guesses and hints suggested to an alert mind by the 
facts of marine biology, and preserving the flavor of good conversation. 

What appears in Steinbeck’s novels is not primarily these specula- 


* Quotations in this article from the writings of John Steinbeck and from Sea of Cortez, by John 
Steinbeck and Edward F. Ricketts, are used by permission of the Viking Press. 
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tions (though many of them do appear), but rather a point of view, 
in the literal sense of that phrase—a way of looking at things character- 
istic of a biologist. It comprises Steinbeck’s typical attitude toward the 
characters in his novels and also the attitudes of some of the characters 
themselves. In particular, it appears as the typical values and virtues of 
Steinbeck’s “heroes”—not necessarily the protagonists of the novels, 
but the characters with whom the reader is obviously intended to 
sympathize. The manifestations in the novels of this point of view 
throw light on the development of Steinbeck’s thinking, yet, in a welter 
of comment on Steinbeck’s economic, social, moral, and political views, 
there has been very little mention of this basic attitude toward man. 
Edmund Wilson* with characteristic acuteness has discussed Stein- 
beck’s pre-occupation with biological processes, and Alfred Kazin’* 
suggests that Steinbeck’s interest in the animal nature of man leads to 
oversimplification and a failure to create fully human characters. 

More recently, Toni Ricketts* has pointed out that Sea of Cortez 
contains an explicit statement of the philosophical position underlying 
Of Mice and Men. This book, according to friends with whom Stein- 
beck discussed its plan and intention, was originally entitled “Some- 
thing That Happened” and was intended to exemplify the “non- 
teleological” attitude toward human behavior which is elaborated in 
Sea of Cortez. Mrs. Ricketts goes on to show how this attitude helps 
to clarify the author’s intentions in The Wayward Bus. But there is 
more to Steinbeck’s basic point of view than an avoidance of “cause” 
thinking; and a study of Steinbeck’s biological interests throws light on 
more of his work than The Wayward Bus. 

The central metaphor is the tide pool. As an amateur collector, 
Steinbeck has for years been looking into tide pools and studying the 
ecology of the marine organisms inhabiting them. He has looked with 
curiosity and interest, growing into enthusiastic affection. Here is life 
in a lusty, primitive form, yet clearly related to the life of that larger 
organism, man, who, no longer limited to tide pool or mud flat and 
incomparably more complex and potential, is nevertheless formed of 
the same kinds of living cells, subject to the same primitive drives, and 


° 
1 The Boys in the Back Room, San Francisco: The Colt Press, 1941. 
2 On Native Grounds, New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1942. 
3 “The Non-teleological Bus,” What’s Doing (Monterey Peninsula-San Francisco), March, 1947. 
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a part of an ecological pattern as determinate as that of the tide pool, 
though infinitely more complicated. 

Why should not man be examined with the affectionate detachment 
of the biologist? “We have looked into the tide pools and seen the 
little animals feeding and reproducing and killing for food... . 
but we do not objectively observe our own species as a species, though 
we know the individuals fairly well.” Most novelists are humanists, 
in some sense of the term; when they go beyond studies of individual 
human beings, it is to human society and its values. Steinbeck looks 
at man, both individually and in groups, as only one more manifestation 
of the life which teems throughout earth and sea. Other naturalistic 
writers, to be sure, have tried to regard man with the coldly objective 
eye of the scientist and to show his kinship with the so-called lower 
forms of life. What distinguishes Steinbeck is the specifically biologi- 

‘cal flavor of his naturalism. It shows itself in incidental coloring 
(biological allusions, metaphors, and analogies—as when the Joad 
family group themselves like the parts of a living cell around the truck, 
the nucleus), but mainly in the warmth of Steinbeck’s enthusiasm for 
life in all its forms. Doc, in Cannery Row, tips his hat to the dogs he 
passes on the street, and the gesture is hardly an exaggeration of Stein- 
beck’s respectful tenderness toward living things. As Preacher Casey 
puts it, “All that lives is holy.” 

Moreover, the strong vein of mysticism which runs through the 
novels from To a God Unknown to The Wayward Bus sets them off 
from the conventional naturalistic novel. That Steinbeck is fascinated 
by biological mysteries—the “pulse” of plankton concentrations, the 
absence of marine life in certain “burned” areas, the existence of lo- 
calities hostile to man—is made clear in almost every chapter of Sea of 
Cortez. Facts, unquestionable but inexplicable in terms of accepted 
scientific concepts, excite him to semimystical speculations on the 
nature of life itself. Nor need the facts be unimpeachably established. 
Even though it may be a fact, it is probably impossible to prove the 
existence of supersensory emanations (like those supposedly given off 
by dying organisms) which other animals can recognize. Fact or not, 
Steinbeck is so fascinated by the idea that he elaborates it in Sea of 
Cortez and uses it in various forms in the novels. The aura emitted 
by Camille Oaks in The Wayward Bus is an extreme example. What 
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Steinbeck seems to be saying is that life is more mysteriously wonderful 
than even the biologists have realized; and his insistence on the unity 
of all life leads invariably to a religious attitude. 


And it is a strange thing that most of the feeling we call religious, most of the 
mystical outcrying which is one of the most prized and used and desired reac- 
tions of our species, is really the understanding and the attempt to say that man 
is related to the whole thing, related inextricably to all reality, known and 
unknowable . .. . that all things are one thing and that one thing is all things— 
plankton, a shimmering phosphorescence on the sea and the spinning planets and 
an expanding universe, all bound together by the elastic string of time. It is 
advisable to look from the tide pool to the stars and then back to the tide pool 
again. 


It is probably worth noting that the characters in The Wayward Bus, 
however much their behavior may suggest the tide pool, are struggling, 
in spite of difficulties and betrayals, toward St. John of the Cross 
(San Juan de la Cruz). In Cannery Row Steinbeck prays to “Our 
Father who art in nature,” and the heroes of the novels are admirable 
in Steinbeck’s eyes because they live according to the principles revealed 
to the scientist by this Immanent Deity. 

In spirit, if not always by profession, the typical Steinbeck hero 
is a biologist. The most obvious example is Doc, in Cannery Row, who, 
despite the disingenuous disclaimer that “the people in this book are, 
of course, fictions and fabrications,” is obviously a replica of Edward 
Ricketts. Ricketts’ home and place of business, the Pacific Biological 
Laboratory, appears in Cannery Row as the “Western Biological Lab- 
oratory.” It is diagonally across the street from Wing Chong’s general 
store, thinly disguised in the book as “Lee Chong’s.” The actual locale 
is described literally and minutely—canneries, old pipes and boilers, 
tumbledown shacks. Even today, walking along the northern end of 
Cannery Row is like stepping into the pages of the book. There is only 
one major departure from actuality: the curious tourist will be misled 
as to the location of the “honest, old-fashioned sporting house” of 
Dora Flood. 


Steinbeck is reported* to have said that all characters in his work 


4 Fred B. Millett, Contemporary American Authors, New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1944. 
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represent people he has known, and Ricketts is the source of several 
characters and a kind of archetype of the later Steinbeck hero. He 
appears in easily recognizable form in “The Snake,” one of the short 
stories in The Long Valley, in which his scientific attitude and values 
are contrasted with those of the neurotic woman who buys a rattlesnake. 
He is pretty clearly the pattern for the doctor in The Moon Is Down, 
and perhaps also for the young doctor of In Dubious Battle. 

In The Grapes of Wrath, the manager of the federal camp for 
migrant workers displays one of the characteristic attitudes of the 
biologist-hero: he cares for his charges with affectionate comprehension 
of their failings and their virtues, and, as one of the migrants remarks, 
“He don’t believe insin. .... Says the sin is bein’ hungry. Says the 
sin is bein? cold.” For that matter, Preacher Casey follows the general 
pattern: he is an outsider, a disinterested though friendly observer, and 
the insights he grows into sound remarkably like the nonteleological 
attitude of Sea of Cortez. 


“T says, ‘Maybe it ain’t a sin. Maybe it’s just the way folks is. Maybe we been 
whippin’ the hell out of ourselves for nothin’!’ .... Before I knowed it, I 
was sayin’ out loud, “The hell with it! There ain’t no sin and there ain’t no 
virtue. There’s just stuff people do. It’s all part of the same thing. And some 
of the things folks do is nice, and some ain’t nice, but that’s as far as any man 
got a right to say.’ ” 


This is a colloquial version of “is” thinking—the attempt to concern 
oneself “not with what should be, or could be, or might be, but rather 
with what actually is—attempting at most to answer the already 
sufficiently difficult questions what or how, instead of why.” “Cause- 
thinking,” say Steinbeck-Ricketts, is almost always co-existent with 
“blame-feeling,” and while to the average man nonteleological 
methods may seem detached, hardhearted, or even cruel, actually 
they are “capable of great tenderness, of an all-embracingness which 
is rare otherwise.” Casey, though certainly neither a biologist nor a 
scientist, arrives at the attitude which, for Steinbeck, is essential to the 
good scientist: “the love and understanding of instant acceptance.” 
Juan Chicoy in The Wayward Bus lives a philosophy, instead of 
thinking or talking one; but the attitude of warmly interested yet 


are 
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objective examination appears explicitly in the contrast between Chicoy 
and his wife: 


All relations and all situations to Alice were person-to-person things. .... 
There was no shading..... But Juan, now, he could shut everything out and 
look at each thing in relation to the other. Things of various sizes and impor- 
tance. He could see and judge and consider and enjoy. Juan could enjoy people. 
Alice could only love, like, dislike, and hate. She saw and felt no shading what- 
ever .... Juan’s eyes were distant and amused. This was a matter of horror 
to Alice. She knew he was seeing her, not as an angry woman who darkened 
the world, but as one of thousands of angry women to be studied, inspected, and, 
yes, even enjoyed. 


What all of these characters have in common is the ability to practice 
the nonteleological methods described in chapter 14 of Sea of Cortez. 
This chapter, which Steinbeck has inserted, as an Easter Sunday sermon, 
into the log of the voyage, is based on a previously written but un- 
published essay by Ricketts, and it has been widely misunderstood. An 
obvious corollary of the avoidance of cause-thinking and blame-feeling 
would be an inability to take sides—not necessarily the agonized inde- 
cision of a Hamlet, but a quietistic acceptance of a larger pattern, of 
which the two opposed sides are necessary parts. Mr. Ricketts insists 
that this corollary is not justified and that nonteleological thinking is, 
in fact, the only solid basis for positive action. In the novels, Stein- 
beck never really resolves some of the paradoxes involved in a non- 
teleological approach. If, as Casey says, “There ain’t no sin and there 
ain’t no virtue; there’s just stuff people do,” it is difficult to see why 
“some of the things folks do is nice and some ain’t nice,” or how one is 
justified in an attempt to change society. Despite Steinbeck’s fervent 
desire to correct social injustices, the admirable characters in his novels 
are distinguished by their all-encompassing love and comprehension, 
and their inability to be devoted partisans. 

The young doctor of In Dubious Battle is contrasted sharply with 
the dedicated Communist organizers, who are the main characters in 
the book. Dr. Burton is not a Party man; Mac comes finally to the 
puzzled conclusion that Burton is too far left to be a Communist. 
But he works with the party and serves the strikers tirelessly and at 
considerable personal risk. He “believes” in the cause in the same way 
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that he believes in the moon—it is. But he has no illusions as to its 
ultimate rightness, or success. 


“Tisten to me, Mac. My senses aren’t above reproach, but they’re all I have. 
I want to see the whole picture—as nearly as I can. I don’t want to put on 
the blinders of ‘good’ or ‘bad’ and limit my vision... . I want to be able to 
look at the whole thing.” 


Dr. Burton compares social injustice to the physiological injustice of 
syphilis or amoebic dysentery, and he insists that to cure either, one 
must first study and see. Nor is it enough to study the pathogenic 
organisms in the test tube; one must observe them in interaction with 
a body and grasp the whole pattern. Hence he goes to the seat of the 
wound, the strike, and he studies the vigilantes as enthusiastically as 
he does the strikers. 

In explaining to Mac why he works for the strikers without really 
believing in their cause, Dr. Burton touches on one of the speculations 
elaborated in Sea of Cortez. This is the idea of group-man, and it is 
an idea which has deeply stirred Steinbeck’s imagination. Apparently 
it developed out of conversations with Ricketts, and some of the 
biological data out of which the concept grew are recorded in Between 
Pacific Tides, “an account of the habits and habitats of some five 
hundred of the common, conspicuous seashore invertebrates of the 
Pacific Coast.”° In a discussion of the aggregating, or intertwining, 
habits of brittle stars (Amphiodia occidentalis) Ricketts refers to studies 
made by Dr. W. C. Allee® which “lead us to the border line of the 
metaphysical.” Groups of brittle stars bring about “a degree of resist- 
ance to untoward conditions that is not attainable by isolated individ- 
uals,” by giving off a protective material which passes through or- 
dinary filter paper and persists after the filtrate is boiled. It is appar- 
ently similar to antibodies, and it is capable of conferring protection 
from poisons to isolated animals which, by themselves, cannot pro- 
duce the protective substance. Ricketts uses this discovery to explain 
his own observation that, while individual anemones can be readily 
anesthetized, a group shows great resistance and even ultimately 
renders the pans in which they are kept unfit for use in anesthetizing. 


5 Edward F. Ricketts and Jack Calvin, Between Pacific Tides, Stanford University Press. 
6 W.C. Allee, Animal A ggregations, University of Chicago Press. 
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To summarize, there is evidence that a group of animals performs 
biological functions of which the individual animals are incapable. 
The idea is elaborated in several sections of Sea of Cortez, perhaps 
best in connection with certain colonies of pelagic tunicates (Pyrosoma 
giganteum) which have assumed a shape like the finger of a glove. 


Each member of the colony is an individual animal, but the colony is another 
individual animal, not at all like the sum of its individuals. Some of the 
colonists, girdling the open end, have developed the ability, one against the other, 
of making a pulsing movement very like muscular action. Others of the colo- 
nists collect the food and distribute it, and the outside of the glove is hardened 
and protected against contact. Here are two animals, and yet the same thing— 
something the early Church would have been forced to call a mystery. 


But this oneness in variety is a mystery only by the standard of human 
reason, with its rigid dependence on the law of contradiction. Whether 
or not we grasp the relationship (and there are many analogies to assist 
us, from the individual cells of the human body to the mass behavior 
of a school of fish), the fact remains that in some instances a collection 
of individuals has a group-life of its own. 

Dr. Burton in In Dubious Battle, applies this idea to man. 


“JT want to watch these group-men [the strikers], for they seem to me to be a 
new individual, not at all like single men. A man in a group isn’t himself at 
all, he’s a cell in an organism that isn’t like him any more than the cells in your 
body are like you..... It might be like this, Mac: When group-man wants 
to move, he makes a standard. ‘God wills that we re-capture the Holy Land’; 
or he says, ‘We fight to make the world safe for democracy’; or he says, ‘We 
will wipe out social injustice with communism.’ But the group doesn’t care 
about the Holy Land, or Democracy, or Communism. Maybe the group simply 
wants to move, to fight, and uses these words simply to reassure the brains of 
individual men. I say it might be like that, Mac.” 


The nature, ends, and desires of group-man are not the same as those 
of the individual. “The pleasure we get in scratching an itch causes 
death to a great number of cells. Maybe group-man gets pleasure 
when individuals are wiped out in a war.” Though the strikers con- 
stitute a group-animal, they may also be only one part of a still larger 
eroup-animal—tke total society of which they are one force. Similarly, 
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the school of fish, “an animal itself, reacting with all its cells to stimuli 
which perhaps might not influence one fish at all,” may be a part of 
a larger unit which is, as explained in Sea of Cortez, 


the interrelation of species with their interdependence for food, even though 
that food be each other. A smoothly working larger animal surviving within 
itself—larval shrimp to little fish to larger fish to giant fish—one operating 
mechanism. And perhaps this unit of survival may key into the larger animal 
which is the life of all the sea, and this into the larger of the world. 


Confronted with these possibilities, it is difficult for a biologist to 
take sides (though Ricketts insists that he must, without waiting for 
an unattainable ultimate knowledge). To study group-man, a scientist 
must try his best to keep from being a mere cell in that organism. The 
tragedy is that an individual is not able to isolate himself completely 
from the larger organism, nor yet control it; and he is affected, often 
mortally in Steinbeck’s novels, by what group-man does. So, in Of 
Mice and Men, George does, knowingly, what group-man makes it 
necessary for him to do, even though it is bad in itself. So, in The 
Grapes of Wrath, men do evil things driven by the demands of an 
organism which they compose, but which is larger than themselves. 


“The bank is something else than men. It happens that every man in a bank 
hates what the bank does, and yet the bank does it. The bank is something 


more than men, I tell you. It’s the monster. Men made it, but they can’t con- 
trol it.” 


The grandfather who was “The Leader of the People” (The Long 
Valley) is left an empty shell when the westering group-animal of 
which he was a part has spent its force. And the Nazis in The Moon Is 
Down are not so much evil in themselves (to the great annoyance of 
many reviewers) as cells ina group-animal bent on evil of an immensity 
impossible to any single human being. 
Though Steinbeck clearly hates capitalist exploitation and attacks 
bourgeois virtues, he is far from being an orthodox leftist. The incon- 
clusive struggle between strikers and the town is truly a dubious battle; 
and while the reader’s sympathy is directed unmistakably toward ie 
strikers, Dr. Burton is there to remind us to be shocked at the mecha- 
nized inhumanity of the Communist organizers. The exploitation of 
the apple pickers is undoubtedly bad, but so are cancer and tetanus. 
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The cruelty of the vigilantes is bad, but Steinbeck makes it clear that 
they are only tools of the owners; they are parts of an organism larger 
than themselves, and they follow the drives and direction of the larger 
organism. So with the owners and vigilantes of The Grapes of Wrath. 
Steinbeck hates the system of which they are natural manifestations, 
but his severest charge against them personally is that they have become 
de-humanized, have lost the vitality and initiative and adaptability 
of good biological specimens of the human species. This, it appears 
from the novels generally, is the true sin against the Holy Ghost— 
to become so sunk in the social organism as to lose one’s biological 
individuality. 

In contrast, Steinbeck’s heroes, from Tom Joad to Juan Chicoy, 
are first and foremost themselves, strongly aware of their identities 
and armed with the biological virtues necessary to protect their in- 
dividualities. They are humorous, strong, lecherous, and versatile. 
Particularly lecherous. “If the reader of this book is ‘genteel’,” says 
Steinbeck in Sea of Cortez, “then this is a very vulgar book, because 
the animals in a tide pool have two major preoccupations: first, survival, 
and second, reproduction. They reproduce all over the place.” Stein- 
beck’s heroes, it is hardly necessary to point out, also reproduce all over 
the place, but there is almost no picture of romantic love in the later 
novels. Steinbeck persistently writes of sex relations in physical terms 
only, and the sex act is presented as a pure good in itself, whether it 
takes place in the muddy streets of Tortilla Flat, on a truck traversing 
U.S. Highway 66, in the stern and stately whore-house of Dora Flood, 
or in a barn on the detour to San Juan de la Cruz. From this point 
of view, sex is bad only when the normal biological drives are subverted 
in the interest of gentility or some man-made convention. If the sex 
life of Mr. and Mrs. Pritchard in The Wayward Bus is unwholesome, 
that is because Mrs. Pritchard is herself a defective organism, and 
Mr. Pritchard has been méchanized and dehumanized into a kind 
of automaton. 

The antithesis of Mr. Pritchard is the man who has learned to live 
in accordance with the precepts of Our Father who art in nature; and 
Steinbeck pays tribute to his hero in Sea of Cortez: 


What good men most biologists are, the tenors of the scientific world—tempera- 
mental, moody, lecherous, loud-laughing, and healthy..... The true biolo- 
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_gist deals with life, with teeming, boisterous life, and learns something from 
it, learns that the first rule of life is Ieving..2 5. He must, so know the starfish 
and the student biologist who sits at the feet of living things, proliferate in all 
directions. Having certain tendencies, he must move along their lines to the 


limit of their potentialities. 


Steinbeck’s heroes do proliferate in all directions, on the biological level 
at least. They eat enormously, when they can get the food, and » 
Grandpa Joad, a natural man if ever there was one, dreams of squash- 
ing a whole bunch of grapes on his face and letting them run off his 
chin. All of them drink with enthusiasm, and their love-making is 
already sufficiently notorious. Those who have the capacity for it, 
like Tom Joad, throw themselves with sensuous delight into work. All 
of Steinbeck’s “good” people have the capacity for gorgeous loafing, 
and the spontaneous enthusiasm of their play, as at a dance, is the 
one bright spot in the somber chronicle of the Dust Bowl migrants. 
Their common lack of spiritual complexity and subtlety is compen- 
sated, from the biological point of view, by their vitality, viability, 
and adaptability. 

This last quality is important in Steinbeck’s thinking. The ability 
to adapt to new conditions is one of man’s most valuable biological 
attributes, and the loss of it might well lead to man’s extinction. 
Steinbeck’s bourgeois characters are in a dangerous rut. Mr. Pritchard, 
in The Wayward Bus, is dependent on his level of society, not merely 
for the means of existence, but for self-assurance and self-respect. 
Alone, in the Chicoys’ lunchroom, facing strangers not of his own 
class, he is uncertain how to act, and he covers his confusion by the 
automatic act of cleaning his fingernails. He is further embarrassed 
by the questions of Ernest Horton: 


“You know, we’re supposed to be a mechanical people. Everybody drives a car 
and has an icebox and a radio... .. But let a little dirt get in the carburetor 
and—well, a car has to stand there until a mechanic comes and takes out the 
SCreEMi es ss Can you set the timer on your car? .... Suppose you had to 
stay out here two weeks. Could you keep from starving to death? . ... Could 
you kill acow?” Ernest insisted. “Could you cut it up and cook it?” 


Like the other adolescents on the way to Hollywood, Mr. Pritchard 
takes refuge in a comforting, and neatly censored, fantasy. 
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Steinbeck’s explanation of Mr. Pritchard’s biological inadequacy 
is given in Sea of Cortez: 


Perhaps the pattern of struggle is so deeply imprinted in the genes of all life 
conceived in this benevolently hostile planet that the removal of obstacles auto- 
matically atrophies a survival drive. With warm water and abundant food, 
the animals may retire into a sterile, sluggish happiness. This has certainly 
seemed true of man. 


And again: 
In a thoroughly collectivized state, mediocre efficiency might be very great, but 
only through the complete elimination of the swift, the clever, and the intelli- 


gent, as well as the incompetent. Truly collective man might in fact abandon 
his versatility. 


The middle class, Steinbeck seems to be repeating in his novels, has 
abandoned its versatility, and its values are atrophied into a sluggish 
desire for comfort and security. 

In sharp contrast to Mr. Pritchard, Steinbeck’s heroes have re- 
tained the ability to take care of themselves, and the self-assurance 
that goes with it. Slim, the jerk-line skinner in Of Mice and Men, 
knows he is good, and he accepts the deferential respect of the ranch 
hands with aristocratic graciousness. Equipped with a revolver, a roll 
of bandage, a bottle of iodine, a vial of lavender smelling salts, and a 
pint of whisky, Juan Chicoy feels fairly confident of handling most 
situations. He knows how to do what needs to be done, whether it be 
changing a ring gear in the differential, straightening out the kitchen 
of his lunchroom, pulling his bus out of the mud, or helping a 
strongly-sexed young woman to find satisfaction. He proliferates in 
all directions, and his strength and assurance are contagious, helping 
to make a man out of his pimply assistant. Other men are kept alert, 
strong, and self-reliant by a benevolently hostile environment. Stein- 
beck implies that there are many heroes among the underprivileged, 
and they are not necessarily masculine. Ma Joad is a heroic figure 
because she is so good a biological specimen. Her will to survive is 
strong, not merely for herself but for the family as a unit. Like her 
companions, she has humor, generosity, and tolerance. As a whole, 
the Dust Bowl migrants have been made tough and resourceful by 
adversity, and like Steinbeck’s symbolic turtle, they struggle ahead 
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despite temporary setbacks carrying the seeds of all that is good in 
man, as the turtle unwittingly bears the barley seeds on his shell. 
Mack, in Cannery Row, emphasizes somewhat different virtues. 
~ Like the other Steinbeck heroes, he is a natural leader, competent and 
versatile. When he travels, Mack always carries salt and coffee, but 
he would not think of taking food into the country, knowing that the 
country is where food comes from. Still, his real strength, like Thor- 
eau’s, comes from renunciation. Mack’s economy is as simple as that at 
“Walden Pond; he knows what he wants, but he always considers 
whether or not its cost is excessive. He has no puritanical objection 
to high living (and the genteel might find his thinking plain indeed) ; 
but most of the things valued by the middle class—mechanical gadgets, 
security, cleanliness, prestige, comfort—Mack finds too expensive. 


What can it profit a man to gain the whole world and to come to his property 
with a gastric ulcer, a blown prostate, and bifocals? Mack and the boys avoid 
the trap, walk round the poison, step over the noose, while a generation of 
trapped, poisoned, trussed-up men scream at them and call them no-goods, 
come-to-bad-ends, blots-on-the-town, thieves, rascals, bums. 


Mack and the boys, in short, are strong enough to be able to relax, 
to take their pleasures simply and easily, without feeling the necessity 
for calling them something else. Like the paisanos of Tortilla Flat, 
they are artists in living, though they work with a limited palette, 
industrial society being what it is and the price of essentials like leisure, 
simplicity, and honor being so high. They have the repose of healthy 
animals, or of primitive men. Not that Steinbeck has any illusions 
about the noble savage. His picture of the fishing Indians of the Gulf 
of California stresses their superstitions and suffering. 


It is not implied that this fishing Indian lives a perfect or even a very good life. 
A toothache may be to him a terrible thing, and a stomachache may kill him. 


Often he is hungry, but he does not kill himself over things which do not closely 
concern him, 


The inhabitants of Tortilla Flat and Cannery Row have this in com- 
mon with the fishing Indian of the Gulf: they have no wish to become 
involved in the contradictions of a civilization which drives itself to 
the verge of nervous breakdown finding new ways to cure the sick and 
kill the healthy, to pamper the body and stultify the spirit. 
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Mack and the boys and the fishing Indian know that laziness is as 
natural to man as busy-ness, that a living organism needs repose as 
well as stimulation, and that leisure and an easy mind are essential to 
the life of the spirit. 


“Only in laziness,” say Steinbeck-Ricketts, “can one achieve a state of contem- 
plation which is a balancing of values, a weighing of oneself against the world 
and the world against itself. A busy man cannot find time for such balancing. 
We do not think a lazy man can commit murders, nor great thefts, nor lead a 
mob. He would be more likely to think about it and laugh.” 


Furthermore, laziness and the contemplation which it permits do not 
merely keep men out of mischief; they are productive of the best kind 
of activity. “One could argue, particularly if one had a gift for laziness, 
that it is a relaxation pregnant of activity, a sense of rest from which 
directed effort may arise, whereas most busy-ness is merely a kind of 
nervous tic.” Two acquaintances of Steinbeck provide illustrations: a 
woman who frantically empties ashtrays and a man with a compulsion 
to straighten rugs and pictures and to arrange books and magazines in 
neat piles. Suppose the latter should relax, “with his feet up on a 
chair and a glass of cool beer beside him.” He might well be led to 
speculate on the relativity of straightness and the folly of imposing 
his narrow sense of rightness on a rug. His relaxation might even 
become pregnant of the kind of activity so prevalent in the tide pools. 


“Suppose I should try to straighten, people,” and here he sips deeply. “Helen C., 
for instance, is not neat, and Helen C.”—here he goes into a reverie—‘‘how 
beautiful she is with her hair messy, how lovely when she is excited and breath- 
ing through her mouth.” Again he raises his glass, and in a few minutes he 
picks up the telephone. He is happy; Helen C. may be happy; and the rug is 
not disturbed at all. 


If Steinbeck’s attitude here is only half-serious, it is nevertheless 
part serious; and the bitterness of his Foreword to the Modern Library 
edition of Tortilla Flat shows that the account of Danny and his 
friends was not intended to be merely amusing. The paisanos of Tor- 
tilla Flat are suitable material for myth on the Arthurian pattern 
because their virtues are so simple and their vices almost nonexistent 
from a biologist’s point of view. Danny and his friends are the direct 
antithesis of the middle class: they do what they want to do, and they 
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cheerfully pay the price for leisure and independence. Steinbeck likes 
them, as he likes all viable biological specimens. He refuses to criticize 
them by the standards of modern, industrialized man, and he is bitterly 
resentful of the patronizing attitude of middle-class tourists who find 
them “quaint” and picturesque. 

According to Toni Ricketts, Steinbeck agreed with Malcolm Cow- 
ley that, if Cannery Row is a kind of literary cream puff, it is a re- 
markably poisoned cream puff. The poison would seem to be the 
implicit attack on middle-class values which may be found in all the 
novels. The outright criticisms of our economic system to be found in 
The Grapes of Wrath and In Dubious Battle may sting certain Cham- 
bers of Commerce into outraged apologetics, but the real poison in the 
novels is concealed beneath the readability which has made them best 
sellers. Though many readers may gulp the cream puff without indi- 
gestion, the virus remains latent there—a glorification of the biological 
virtues and an implicit attack on most of the things dear to the hearts 
of the respectable. 

When Steinbeck goes beyond the simple biological virtues, it is 
to a set of values equally nonhumanistic: the mystical. Steinbeck 
oscillates between two poles: the tide pool and the stars; and of the 
area between the animal and the saint, which most novelists have taken 
for their province, he has relatively little to say. The starfish plays 
his part in the scheme of things well enough, and for any man who is 
as good an animal as the starfish, Steinbeck has an honest respect. But 
man is differentiated from the starfish by his ability to see his part as 
well as play it. Only men (though not all men) are able to achieve 
the understanding that “man is related to the whole thing.” The 
concluding summary of the trip to the Gulf is a tribute to this conscious 
identification of the self with all reality: 


’ The shape of the trip was an integrated nucleus from which weak strings of 
thought stretched into every reachable reality, and a reality which reached 
into us through our perceptive nerve trunks. The laws of thought seemed really 
one with the laws of things... .. The real picture of how it had been there 
and how we had been there was in our minds, bright with sun and wet with 
sea water and blue or burned, and the whole crusted over with exploring 
thouphty. . . . The brown Indians and the gardens of the sea, and the beer 
and the work, they were all one thing and we were that one thing too. 
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To be aware of the whole thing and to accept one’s part in it is, for 
Steinbeck, the saving grace which may lift man out of the tide pool. 
His heroes—George, saving Lennie from the mob: Doc, committing 
the idiot boy who loves him; Juan Chicoy, turning back to pull the 
bus out of the mud; even Camille Oaks, wearily enduring her at- 
tractiveness—all share the main “non-teleological” virtue: the ability 
to see what “is”? (which includes what needs to be done) with “the love 
and understanding of instant acceptance.” 


. one of the most fascinating things about histories real 
or imagined (and this is not to draw a line between the two) 4s 
how they almost repeat an earlier pattern but never quite ac- 
complish it, like one of those designs m a tesselated pavement 
which runs out into something else at a corner. Perhaps this 1s 
one of the reasons why it is interesting to stare at such a pave or 
to follow real or unreal history. ... . One is watching for 
the repeated shock which never quite comes. In our world 
Augustus-Napoleon does not follow Caesar-Napoleon, however 
men expect that he will, nor does Hitler-Bonaparte attain the 
fate of his model. 

—Gerorce U. Fiercuer, The Well of the Unicorn 
(Published by William Sloane Associates ) 


THE HUTTERITES: PUZZLE FOR PATRIOTS 
Joseph Kinsey Howard 


HE WORLD’S OLDEST communist society, that of the Hut- 
terite Brethren, survives—with difficulty—in western North 
America. 
"At first glance that mere fact of survival seems surprising, in view 
of a popular presumption that the region’s tradition is strongly indi- 
vidualistic—a presumption which ignores the tribal communism of the 
Indians. Not so surprising, and significant in a world which may 
become half communist and half free, are the difficulties which have 
always beset this society. Throughout four centuries the Hutterites’ 
neighbors, whether they were Jesuits of Middle Europe or farmers 
of Alberta, have been unable to reconcile themselves to the presence 
of these outlanders in their midst. 

Slowly rising tides of hatred, invariably breaking in some form 
of persecution, are primarily responsible for the fact that there are 
only six thousand Hutterites in the world, few more than there were 
four hundred years ago. 

It is true that Hutterite society can function only by submission to 
a religious discipline which abjures every grace with which civilized 
man has managed to embellish the rude processes of living since the 
Middle Ages, and few can endure such discipline. Yet for those who 
can endure it the system works astonishingly well. Besides, Hutterite 
colonies are prolific. So the severity of the Hutterite order is not the 
chief reason for the sect’s limited numbers; the chief reason is the 
hostility of the free-enterprise state and its citizens. | 
_ The Hutterites present a unique and paradoxical problem in our 
society. Despite their small numbers, in the sparsely settled West 
it is a serious problem. Their druderhofs (common households) are 
the quintessence of community: they are self-sustaining and self-con- 
tained, virtuous, peaceful, and fruitful—yet they threaten to destroy 
any non-Hutterite community in their vicinity. Their intent is innocent, 
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but their efficiency is deadly. That may also have significance for 
the student of world politics today. 

The analogy cannot be stretched too far without injustice to the 
Hutterites. Their communism is theocratic, nonpolitical and pure; 
ideologically it has nothing in common with Sovietism, which the 
Hutterites abhor as atheistic. But in their dedication to a grimly 
utilitarian pattern of living, in their submission to revealed authority 
and in their selfless sacrifice to an esoteric ideal of community one finds 
striking parallels with Russian thought. 

To walk through the gates of a Hutterite druderhof today is to 
step back four centuries in time if one can close one’s eyes to a single 
anachronism. That is the presence of the best labor-saving machinery 
modern industry has been able to devise. Machinery is a tool with 
which work can be done; so is electricity, and the bruderhof has light 
and power. But when these become devices for entertainment they 
have no place among the Hutterites. There are no radios or phono- 
graphs, no musical instruments. 

The Hutterite’s day is bounded by dawn and dark, by work and 
food, sleep and prayer. There is no time for play. In four hundred 
years there never has been time. 


II 


The world moves but zealots stand still. The Hutterites, now the 
outstanding disciples on this continent of atavistic Christianity, orig- 
inally were persecuted for their liberalism. 

That began in 1528, when Jacob Hutter (“the Hatter”) founded 
the first bruderhof in Moravia, then in Austria and now part of Czecho- 
slovakia. Eight years later a former Catholic priest named Menno 
Simonis, like Hutter a believer in the Anabaptist doctrine, established 
the sect which came to be known as Mennonites. The two groups are 
not related except by ties of friendship, and not all Mennonites chose 
to adopt communal living. 

Three years before Hutter took his little group to Moravia the 
agitation of Zwingli had been climaxed by abolition of the Roman 
Catholic mass in Zurich and establishment of the Swiss Reformed 
Church. Most radical wing of the new Protestant element was the 
Anabaptist, whose-major heresy lay in insistence that infant baptism 
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was antiscriptural, that only adults could be baptized and then only 
after affirmation of faith. Each soul, they held, was accountable to 
God without mediation of any other agency; they demanded separa- 
tion of Church and State and proposed sweeping economic and social 
reforms which involved them in the Peasants’ War. 

Hutter’s faction among the Anabaptists believed that Christianity 
forbade private ownership of property, and on this principle the first 
common households were established. But orthodoxy soon regained 
the upper hand; Hutter’s doctrine was as distasteful to Zwingli as it 
was to the Pope. Hutter was burned at the stake and the Jesuits 
relentlessly pursued his people, condemned their leaders, and broke 
up the bruderhofs; Lutheran, Calvinist, and Zwinglian Protestant gov- 
ernments persecuted them as bitterly. The dwindling band of non- 
conformists fled from Austria to Hungary, to Switzerland and back 
to Austria. Finally, in 1770, a desperate remnant found refuge in the 
Russian Ukraine. 

Here for three-quarters of a century the Hutterites enjoyed con- 
siderable freedom. But their pacifism affronted the surging imperialist 
spirit of the czars, and in the middle of the nineteenth century Russia 
repudiated the guarantee of immunity from military service it had 
originally given the colonists. Systematic political persecution reduced 
the Hutterite community to a few hundred persons. 

Two hundred fifty embarked in 1874 for Dakota Territory, U.S.A., 
a wilderness not yet wholly won from the Plains Indians. A few 
more came in the next five years and three druderhofs were estab- 
lished near what is now Mitchell, South Dakota. Their unending labor 
wrested an adequate living from dry prairies upon which thousands of 
homesteaders starved, and their numbers grew to nearly 2,000, their 
bruderhofs to seventeen. : 

The first World War brought another crisis. South Dakota 
farmers, inflamed by patriotism and perhaps not unmoved by resent- 
ment of the Hutterites’ economic gains, clamored for banishment of 
the pacifists. Two young men died, allegedly as a result of abuse by 
the patriots. Then Canada, eager for good farmers, offered refuge 
and all but three of the druderhofs fled north. New homes were 
bought in Manitoba and Alberta. 

Canada offered “alternative civilian service”—largely farm work 
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—to Hutterite conscientious objectors when the second World War 
came. American Hutterite draftees were sentenced to civilian work 
camps. Colonists contributed generously to the Red Cross and even 
purchased Dominion bonds, after receiving the government’s guarantee 
that funds so invested by them would be used solely to alleviate suffer- 
ing and never to purchase materials of war. This was a profitable deal 
for Ottawa, because Hutterites do not countenance interest and the sect 
specified that none was to be paid on its bonds. One small colony at 
Raymond, Alberta, loaned $43,000 to Canada during the war, interest- 
prea. 

The Hutterites had done all they could do, within their con- 
science; but their leaders knew sadly that it would not be enough. The 
sect had never emerged unscathed from a war..... The advance 
companies set out again, seeking a new haven. Since they retained 
nominal American citizenship acquired during their long stay in South 
Dakota, there was no barrier to another trek across the international 
boundary. Two colonies were established near Lewistown, Montana. 
Meanwhile the Canadian druderhofs submitted without protest to the 
increasing restrictions imposed on them, presenting their case only when 
ordered to do so at legislative hearings in Alberta. Hutterites have no 
public relations officers, no political spokesmen, no traveling preachers. 
They neither defend their faith nor do they actively proselytize; they 
write no letters to the papers, and they accept few recruits. 

Hutterites have no lawyers, either; recourse to the courts is for- 
bidden to them as a first step toward contention and war. No attorney 
is permitted to participate in their business negotiations, though these 
may involve hundreds of thousands of dollars. Nevertheless (some 
cynics might say therefore) they are rarely cheated, for they are shrewd 
bargainers. Occasionally they are accused of definitely dishonest prac- 
tice, but it is difficult to determine whether these charges are justified or 
are born of the prejudice against them. 

Much of their trouble in Canada was caused by their traditional 
refusal to bear arms, which won them the enmity of the Canadian 
Legion. Some may have sprung from the fact that they speak Low 
German, as they always have, though many, especially the younger 
group, speak English too—it is taught, with their full approval, in 
the schools. Hutterites are not German and never have been; and they 
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too have reason to despise Nazism: a group of seventy-five organized 
in Germany in 1926 was driven out by Hitler’s persecution. (Their 
Canadian neighbors didn’t know that and had no way of knowing 
it; the Hutterites have an “4ron curtain” too.) 

But the basic conflict in the western Provinces was economic. Prairie 
land which was almost worthless when the Hutterites got it—during 
the severe agricultural depression which followed World War I— 
now yielded rich crops which sold for unprecedentedly high prices. The 
huge landholdings of the sect (there are about thirty colonies in Al- 
berta) were eyed enviously by neighbors and others eager to exploit 
prairie lands and make a fortune while prices stayed up. There was 
angry clamor whenever the colonists sought to branch out into new 
settlements. 

To do the Canadians justice, there were complicating factors. For 
one thing, though Hutterites sell their surplus produce, their idea of 
what constitutes surplus does not always agree with their neighbors’ 
estimates. They have known hunger and they will not know it again 
so long as they have land, nor will any Hutterite colony anywhere, for 
they share their rich food stores with whatever bruderhof may need 
them. Praiseworthy as such thrift may be, the fact remained that 
Hutterites ate well while Canadians did not, and Hutterite young 
men continued to work on the farms while Canadian young men 
marched to war. . 

Rationing, aside from such items as tires and gasoline for farm 
machinery, was virtually meaningless to the Hutterites. And lest 
liberal idealists jump to the conclusion that Canadians could have done 
as well had they been willing to work as hard, let the flaws in the 
argument be noted: even if government regulations had permitted, 
generally, such intensive cultivation, Canadians had no way of getting 
the manpower (and woman- and childpower) this husbandry required; 
nor could they find and buy the machinery which the sect had long 
since paid for in cash from its fat bank accounts. 

iD Emergency legislation in Alberta during the war prohibited acqui- 
sition of any more land by Hutterites. Ostensibly dictated by patriotic 
resentment, this legislation nevertheless does not appear to have been 
unreasonably discriminatory; it was necessary for governments to con- 
trol production and direct the use of soil resources. And the Hutterites 
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were not seriously disturbed until this legislation expired in March 
1947, and was replaced by permanent restrictions. 

A legislative committee proposed a drastic new law which was 
adopted by the Alberta provincial assembly. It forbade establishment 
of any Hutterite colony within forty miles of an existing bruderhof, 
limited acreage of any new colony to 6,400, and prohibited expansion 
of any existing colony beyond that point. Land acquired by the Hut- 
terites could not be land owned by the provincial government and it 
would have to be offered first for sale to veterans. 

The restrictions are carefully worded so as to accomplish virtually 
the same thing as the total prohibition under the wartime law. The per- 
mitted acreage is inadequate to support the average colony in the semi- 
arid Northern Plains; and the forty-mile restriction eliminates most 
of the better land of the Province and prevents the “clustering” which 
Hutterites find desirable for social and religious intercourse and the 
sharing of services. Some of the colonies lack midwives, and some are 
without the locally renowned “Hutterite doctors”—skilled bonesetters 
and masseurs whose art has been handed down, father to son, through 
centuries. These men care for bone fractures and minor illnesses and 
treat muscular fatigue; many distressed non-Hutterites in remote areas 
have been helped by them in a crisis. However, when the injury or 
illness is beyond their power to cure, the colony pays for the best avail- 
able care in the nearest city hospital. 

The testimony of the Hutterites and their few friends in the 
Alberta legislative hearings could not outweigh the pressure exerted 
by the Canadian Legion, the landseekers and the small-town merchants 
who feared that further displacement of their customers by the self- 
sustaining Hutterites would wipe them out. The sect’s leaders saw 
that there was no hope of further expansion in Alberta, and the trek 
back to the United States began in earnest. 

By the winter of 1947 six colonies had been established in Montana, 
all branches of Canadian bruderhofs whose treasuries yielded the cash 
for land and machinery purchases and whose storehouses “orubstaked” 
the new settlements for their first year. Several groups, descended 
from the original emigrants from Europe, still function in South 
Dakota, and the majority are still in Alberta and Manitoba. The group 
which fled from Germany went to England; out of it grew three 
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colonies, one of which is still there. The other two went to Paraguay, 
where recent political disturbances have left their fate in some doubt. 
That is all the bruderhofs there are; of their estimated 6,000 members 
(this figure is given by an Alberta Hutterite leader; some estimates are 
lower) all but a few hundred live in Canada or the United States. 


III 


A bruderhof usually contains one hundred or slightly fewer persons. 
When the population grows to two hundred an effort is made to 
establish a new colony as an offshoot or branch. Thus the Milford 
colony near Augusta, Montana, one of the most recent, is a branch of 
one bearing the same name at Raymond, Alberta. The Augusta estab- 
lishment has ninety-six members. Twenty-six are adult parents and the 
rest are children; the families average, therefore, almost six children 
each. 

This colony is typical of Hutterite groups everywhere, though it 
is perhaps more beautifully situated than most—in a foothill valley 
about twenty miles east of the Rockies. The ranch contains 12,000 
acres; though tax-appraised at a “true value” of $110,000, it cost the 
Hutterites $150,000. It was a stock ranch and had only 300 acres of 
plowed ground when they moved in; within a year the cultivated 
acreage had grown to 1,200 and more land was being broken daily. 

Though objection has been raised to Hutterite plowing up of 
sodland, it must be noted that they adopt modern methods of soil con- 
servation and are extremely cautious to avoid erosion; in view of their 
centuries-old tradition of maintaining themselves on the land without 
thought of profit, they probably hold the soil resource in higher regard 
than do their critics. Wheat, barley, and feed crops are grown by the 
Augusta colony and large numbers of livestock raised: 2,000 head 
of sheep, hundreds of beef cattle and pigs, fifty dairy cows. There 
also are 2,500 chickens, 800 ducklings, 150 geese and scores of beehives. 

Visitors to a bruderhof are struck most forcefully by the apparent 
happiness of the colonists, though they have no entertainment or 
recreation of any kind except what may be drawn from conversation. 
As has been said, radios and phonographs and movies are banned. 
Newspapers may be read, but rarely are; magazines are banned. Books, 
mostly religious works or reference volumes from the small school 
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library, are permitted, but anything contributing to “pride, pomp, and 
vanity” is sternly outlawed. 

Most Hutterites, tired after the day’s hard work, retire early. 
A few keep their lights burning late; not even their leaders know what 
they can find to talk about so long, and they cannot play cards or listen 
to radio comedians. In the home and in church, Low German is spoken; 
the children are all bilingual as are many but not all of their elders. 

Some of the older women and many of the young girls are very 
pretty, in an apple-cheeked peasant way, though mature women are 
nearly all plump. The young men have a somewhat dull look and 
some even appear stupid; they lose this look, however, as they put on 
beards and responsibility. The older men are keen-eyed and but for 
their clumsy garb would often give an impression of dignity and achieve- 
ment. It is difficult to judge ages because all adult males are bearded. 
The men are usually stocky but daily manual labor keeps them from 
being unpleasantly fat. (They acknowledge that, lacking other amuse- 
ment, “all Hutterites eat too much.”) 

Every member of the colony, even children, has an assigned task. 
Many are skilled in crafts learned from their forebears and disappearing 
from modern society; the colonies have their own carpenters, cabinet- 
makers, smiths, weavers, hatters, cobblers, tailors, butchers, bakers, 
and machinists. 

All dress alike, in garments virtually unchanged in design since the 
first bruderhof was established four centuries ago. The men wear suits 
of dull black or dark oxford gray, wool in winter and cotton drill in 
summer, the jacket short and without lapels, trousers full and baggy. 
Under the jacket they wear a collarless shirt, sometimes bright-colored. 
The hat traditionally worn is black, small and narrow-brimmed, but to 
protect themselves from the glare of the western sun field workers 
sometimes wear the familiar broad-brimmed Stetson type. The women 
wear a dress with fairly tight bodice, buttoned to the throat, with wide 
flaring skirt reaching to the ankles; they have, in fact, the widely 
publicized “new look,” but they had it first. Somewhat surprisingly, 
the dresses are of different colors and often topped with gay aprons. 
All of the women and even little girls wear on their heads peasant 
kerchiefs of navy blue with white polka dots. Clothing is all made in 
the colony and when yarns can be obtained the textiles from which it is 
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fashioned are woven there too. Shoes and hats, aside from the Stet- 
sons, are also made by the Hutterite craftsmen. 

The day starts at about 5:30 a.m., when the colony rises. Breakfast 
is served in the big dining hall first to the adults and then to children. 
All of the latter eat together under the supervision of their Sunday 
School teacher. The men go into the fields or to the various shops, 
the women go to the laundries, kitchen or apartments, and the children 
to school. 

The school is a public one, taught by a non-Hutterite who lives in 
an attached teacherage or in a near-by town. Schools, however, are 
usually located on bruderhof property and built by the colonists. The 
lessons are the same as those taught everywhere, but a half hour of 
religious instruction by the Sunday School teacher precedes every 
day’s secular teaching. After school some children go to work in the 
gardens, and little girls knit furiously, making socks for the whole 
bruderhof. Children are never physically disciplined as striking is a 
serious offense. They are, however, astonishingly well-behaved. Hut- 
terite child-rearing practice is notably similar to that of the nomadic 
Indians. Children are made to feel that they are responsible members 
of the community and their training is delegated to adults other than 
their parents who are specially assigned to this task—in the Indian tribe, 
often a group of grandmothers; in the druderhof, the Sunday School 
and public school teachers. 

Though they have no toys and little time for casual play, the 
youngsters seem gay and content. There is little laughter and no 
screaming among them. Adults laugh and joke freely among them- 
selves; they are reluctant, however, to break off their duties to answer 
a visitor’s questions and usually refer him to the leader or someone 
who, through injury or illness, is unable to work. 

The workday ends about 6:00 p.m. Evening prayers are conducted 
in the church for half an hour before dinner. Sunday service starts at 
8:30 a.m. and lasts for three hours; it consists solely of reading by the 
minister of biblical verses, with comment and prayer. Instrumental 
music is banned, as are images or other religious paraphernalia, and the 
minister has no vestments. The religion is based upon the Apostles? 
Creed: it demands godly life and pious conversation, belief in a per- 
sonal God, who is a God of love. Human material progress cannot 
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effect spiritual regeneration and the modern state has fallen into sin; 
the Hutterite pledges himself to community of goods, nonresistance, 
refusal to take the oath, and refusal to take public office. 

It is possible for an outsider to enter the Hutterite Brotherhood, 
though it rarely occurs. He must give all his property to the colony; 
he is permitted, however, to enter for a trial period and if at the end of 
it he finds the life uncongenial he may withdraw, with his property 
restored to him. The only penalty which can be visited upon a Hutterite 
is excommunication, but this is severe: the apostate is penniless and 
may find it hard to make his way in a society with which he has had so 
little contact. This is now seldom necessary after Hutterites reach 
middle life, but they acknowledge that many of their young people are 
“lost”; for this reason they are no longer sent off to college (a Men- 
nonite institution) as they once were. Montanans report that occasion- 
ally young Hutterite girls, when visiting the towns, change into modern 
“store clothes” which they have somehow acquired and secreted in the 
urban community. 

Hutterites go to town on business, the women making fewer such 
trips than the men. They are permitted to drink wine or beer and the 
men often stop in bars. Whisky and other spirits are supposed to be 
forbidden, as is tobacco in any form; but when a drink of “hard liquor” 
is offered they frequently accept it. This has caused some suspicious 
Westerners to conclude that the colonists are “too cheap” to buy whisky, 
but the sect’s leaders explain that the men accept the drink to avoid 
giving offense even though this requires a minor compromise with 
principle. Certainly the colonists appear eager to “get along” and are 
almost pathetically grateful for evidence of friendship such as that 
given by a neighbor of the Augusta group. This rancher, who flies his 
own plane, dips his wings in cordial salute when he passes over the 
colony; the friendly act is anxiously called to the attention of visitors 
when any are present. 

Individual Hutterites own nothing but the clothing they wear. 
All activities are communal except laundry: each family does its own 
to avoid confusion, but the work is done in the huge colony laundry 
house in the best washing machines obtainable. The people live in 
barracks-like apartment buildings in which they are assigned quarters 
according to family size. The apartments are scrupulously clean. 
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Rooms are without ornament or pictures, but the furniture, all hand-_ 


made, is painted in bright colors. 

The colony’s affairs are managed by the minister, its official head; 
the superintendent or “boss” (originally known as wert or householder), 
who is the financial director; the farm boss, corresponding to a ranch 
foreman; the Sunday School teacher; and two trustees. These men are 
often closely related; they are often, too, members of families which 
have held similar positions of leadership for centuries. They are, 
however, chosen by vote of the colony and all important decisions are 
submitted to the general company. The women do not vote but the 
men refer to them continually for their opinion. 

Hutterites, though many of them have been out of sight of the 
mountains for centuries, retain a strong Tyrolean tradition and have 
what appears to be an almost mystic feeling for the hills. Thus mem- 
bers of the Milford colony in Montana express delight that they are 
again within sight of snowy peaks; they will be healthier, they insist, 
than they were in the Alberta prairie colony from which they came. 


IV 


One may wonder, however, just how long these singular folk will 
be permitted to gaze at the spectacular mountain panorama which they 
now enjoy so innocently. Montana newspaper editorials have begun 
to reflect the uneasiness of their new neighbors, and demand for state 
legislation to check further settlement by them has started. Community 
hostility is so strong that many landowners have spurned generous offers 
from Hutterites out of respect for their neighbors; in some instances 
property transfers have been arranged through prior sale to dummy 
buyers who then resold to the unpopular newcomers. 

Distasteful though it is to liberal thought in free America, some 
form of restriction undoubtedly will be imposed sooner or later by 
Montana legislators to assist the normal communities in threatened 
areas. It is regrettable, however, that the argument most frequently 
heard and the one which most easily inflames people to a dangerous 
pitch of indignation should be wholly false: that is the story that the 
Hutterites, as a church organization, pay no taxes. 

Actually they pay more taxes than the simon-pure free enterprise 
farmers whom they displace because of improvements they make to the 
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property and the machinery they require for the more intensive culti- 
vation which they invariably practice. In the Milford colony in Mon- 
tana the value of improvements soared from $9,000 under the former 
ownership to $30,000 under the Hutterites in the first year, and the 
sect had barely started its development of the property. Hutterites 
pay no individual income taxes, but the colony pays a levy on its cor- 
porate income. It pays county taxes, irrigation charges and any other 
legal imposts cheerfully and promptly. It is a tenet of the faith that 
Hutterites shall “render to Caesar” without quibble. | 

Unfortunately this faith, born before political democracy had 
flowered, does not make provision for another tribute which in America 
the state has equal or greater right to demand—the vote. Hutterites 
are political nonparticipants, and though they are currently re-entering 
this country by virtue of a claim to American citizenship, they refuse 
to assume the obligations of citizenship. 

It is this withdrawal from the general community which in a 
democracy establishes against them a legitimate grievance. It is worse 
(though not so regarded, unhappily) than the fact that “Futterites 
are bad for business” because they make their own clothes, shun 
cigarettes and movies. It is worse than the fact that they spend their 
evenings at prayer instead of at bridge. It is even more exasperating 
than was the discovery by a stockman who reported two of his calves 
stolen that his neighbors, the Hutterites, had lost twenty and had made 
no complaint to authorities! 

With the noblest of Christian motives and asking only to be let 
alone, Hutterite society functions within the framework and under the 
protection of a “sinful” political system which it tolerates but whose 
authority over the individual it quietly disavows by nonparticipation. 
The dilemma of the democratic state is how it can afford to let such 
a society endure. The answer to that question will determine the fate 
of a few thousand people on the Western prairies. It also will add one 
more minute entry to the long record of compromise by which Ameri- 
cans have sought to blunt the edge of the blade dangling overhead, the 
bright blade of freedom against whose thrust even democracy has 
sometimes raised a shield. 


A GROUP OF REGION POETS 
Edited by Muriel Rukeyser 


NE COULD NOT POSSIBLY SAY that these poems are by 
a “proup” of poets. There is here simply a physical fact: these 
poems were written by poets living in and near San Francisco. There 
is no similarity of voices; or, rather, as with all writers in any period, 
the similarity decreases as the art becomes more expressive and pure. 
Some of the poets represented in this small selection are friends, or have 
worked with the others. Their point of recent contact was at a series 
of readings early in 1947 at the Lucien Labaudt Gallery in San Fran- 
cisco—a series arranged by Madeline Gleason, at which all of the poets, 
with the exception of James Caldwell, read their poems or heard them 
read, 

Readers will see little unity in this group; its strength and promise 
is not ina common method or a common belief. The Bay of hills is here, 
the “hills,” the “passive sea,” the “Berkeley shore”; and then the — 
herons and grape fields and the redwood forest. These are poets deep 
in their scene; one brings myth to it, one works its fields, one approxi- 
mates a Latin music on its cliffs. 

The influences are acknowledged, openly; they range, the present- 
day allegiances, from Henry Miller to Yvor Winters, from work at 
the two universities and the Labor School to readings in Maximian or 
Jeffers, or a stated loyalty to Albert Schweitzer. 

The readings at the gallery were exciting because of the impact 
on an audience whose disparity of interest was evident to the slowest 
_of spectators. There were poems which did not come through at all 
during one reading, poems of the page which might better have been 
put in the hands of the audience at the beginning of the evening to 
be followed by students as they might follow a score at a concert. There 
were poets seeing each other for the first time, finding climaxes in poems 
like “Until Sundown,” and finding with surprise the lack of opinion 
in many of the poems. More than a lack of opinion, a lack of attitude 
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toward the occasions of the year. With all the talk about propaganda 
in poetry—that is, for most people, topical poetry, occasional verse— 
there was no current topical verse to be heard. There was no thorough 
exploration of a theme, of a relationship, of a scene: the readings were 
recitals of brief poems, and this group is composed of poems that 
approach the lyric. 

Most of the poets represented here have published books; the first 
books of Robert Duncan and James Caldwell appear this year. They 
are published in the East, with the exception of Robert Duncan (who 
is printed by Bern Porter of Berkeley), Madeline Gleason (whose book 
was printed at the Grabhorn Press), and William Everson, most of 
whose published work was issued from the camp in which he was con- 
fined as a conscientious objector. An early book of Marie Welch’s was 
printed in San Francisco also. But, with this “group” of poets—and as 
many others who are not represented here—there is no publisher of 
poetry who can assure distribution. 

The readings were not the only sign of work in progress. The 
Phelan Award was given in poetry this year. Eleanor Hesthal, whose 
“Year-Tide” is in this group, won the award. A surprising number of 
poets just beginning to publish submitted book-length manuscripts. 
The work being done in this region is various; this “group” is young, 
and it is easy to see what poems are written by poets who have reached 
their disciplines; but the strength of the art here is in its range. Some 
nonsense has been written recently about writing and painting in Cali- 
fornia, but writing and painting are being made by some few people 
devoted to their meanings and their arts in a time of deep confusion and 
compulsive silences. Here are ten poets who speak from this latitude, 
others who should be represented in a properly wide choice are Miriam 
Allen de Ford, Sara Bard Field, Lincoln Fitzell, Edith Heinrich, 
Philip Lamantia, Janet Lewis, Thomas Parkinson, Jack Spicer, Yvor 
Winters, and Leonard Wolf. 

Madeline Gleason was good enough to re-collect some of the 
poems whose reading she arranged. 

But here are the ten. 
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MEMENTO 


What island sleep or wave 
Or what shore slumber wrapped him round, 
When we had come back from the island and the wave? 


_ Did none inquire, did no one urge him home? 


The swift comer and goer, 
Whose face almost we saw, 
Whose name almost we remembered? 


Surely he was aboard the whole night 

Of our gentle sleep in the harbor; 

Surely he drove the gulls between us and the morning, 
Under the slow and opal rack. 


I think it was he indeéd, who hove the boat upon shoulder, 
Jostled us north along San Pablo Bay, 
Suddenly spilled the wine, the laughter, and the love 


Had he returned with our return to the cold meadows, 
The herding of herons, white and blue, 

Earlier herded down to the shores of our river, 

Shores of our seeing and delighted eyes? 

Did no one urge him home to any fire? 


Where did he lie alone, remembering 
The mist, and the numbered sea-marks, 


And the fearful birds? 


Where did he remember, silent and alone, 
Whose name almost we remembered, 
Under the moon on the salt meadows; 
Whose shadowed face almost we saw 
Under the silvered water, 
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Whom we comforted with low words, and stayed with singing 
A late and mellow hour, 

When love, rebellious, 

Leapt over walls, soft and low. 


James Caldwell 


BELL 


Only the halting and waiting bell of the train 
Dallies from the depot valley 

And drifts its clear impatience up the lane 
Like a lesser trolley. 


For we would wait, but it would not, and it shames us. 


Its abrupt meditations swung and renewed 
Like any cow’s in the briary valley, 

The lyrical crystal will not be withstood 
Echoing to its folly. 


It reveals its folly as we do not, and it shames us. 
The summer dusk to the midnight dusk will keep us 
Face to face in the shadow our lives darken, 
Lingering yet in the phrase of another making, 


With the air shaken 


By the bell in its split to a shout and a shout and it shames us. 
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SEAS 


The shabby day which comes from the hills enforces us. 
The tea leaves at the cup mouth enforce us. 

The passive sea enfolds us and the diffuse 

Music of memory cradles its modulation. 


How then, as Israel said, the path before us 
Centers its sands and follows where we tread? 
The narrow lane of engagement over the courses, 
The dry roadstead? 


HOLIDAY 


Returning from the north, I saw the sun returning 
In the same car. 

Back to our indigent county we retreated 

From the summer war. 


All us vacationers, dead, alive, burnt, 

Said as we rode 

That to live up to the Fourth of July, Christmas 
Would have to be pretty good. 


And we rode in the memory 

Of the rockets’ red glare 

Blazing and disintegrating to our vision 
In the soft summer air. 


But the sun was recollecting in his wide glance, 
Passive and regional, 


The necessities of a colder danger, and the chance 
Of a warmer festival. 


Josephine Miles 
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A campfire gilds the tents and shanties; 
beyond a clearing the grape fields gleam 

and plum trees at the farther darkness. 

A soft breeze from the river bank 

rustles the cottonwoods and nettles, 

brings the marsh and the smell of willows; 

a dog whines and the turkeys shift their oak-tree perches; 
some Saturday night mandolin is crying... . 
We worked all day in the blazing sun 

picking the stinging, sticky hops; 

we swam in the river, ate by the fire 

and now in the body’s afterglow 

the day’s stored creative acts 

shine like coals in a slow burning 

and play upon the watchful ego 

poised against the outer darkness. 


Sanders Russell 


NIGHT SONGS: II 
(for Frank Triest) 


Polaris 

—pale 
above the widening 
arctic zone— 


settles then 
the deep nightchill 
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the watcher 

shall have his fill 

of waiting 

for the world to change— 


a darkling hood 
works the world’s ill 


and the good 
are far too few 
and far too much alone. 


THE HOMECOMING 


Great Venus came into the room, 
Ishtar, the full-blown rose. 

The room became a shell of pearl, 
the petals of the shell flung back, 
it was so likened to Beauty’s tomb. 


The shadows seemed to spoil 
around her; her hair 

was pearl for luster. Her arm, 
flung back, created with one stroke 
upon the air, as if the air awoke 
and cried, an arc, a triumph, 

and alarm. 


Great Venus came, a rose full-blown 


—this, perhaps, was Friedel in 1945— 


Richard Moore 


as if she bloomd in the full blowse of sleep. 
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Her fleshy petals, alive, about to fall, 
unfurld the richest spoilage of the rose. 
—this was, perhaps, Friedel, 

dreaming of her son, Adonis. “The Jew 
and German mixd in one.” 

attar of the rose. ... Attis, 

_the summer’s hero. 


Ah, but he had died, had died. 

I was no more than sleep’s incarnation 
of her son. And she, great Ishtar, 
slumbering, whimperd, moand 

in ravages of descending sleep. 


Why does she arrive again? 

She swells the bloody sunset foam 

on which she rides. She comes 

from Cythera to the Berkeley shore. 

We feel—as if she were the moon 

and we the waves—her pull. 

‘Where is Adonis,” cried that whore. 
(the tides of lust ran full, ran full.) 

“JT come from Cythera to bear him home.” 


We searchd for Attis, combd the dead. 
Ah, every man is some woman’s son 


who moans and becomes like Venus in her sleep. 


The Venusian legions were like a wave 

of blood that cried: “The Lord!” they said, 
“has died, has died, and has died 

and left us less than men. His grave 

is not in Berkeley—or, his grave 

is in Berkeley held this year, 

Adonis, the withering of the bough. 


Robert Duncan 
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FOR LOVELY HALCYONE 


For lovely Halcyone 

The wheel turned round, 

Avoiding all the lucky numbers, 

And brought her to her lover, Ceyx, drowned. 


Glaucus, that impulsive fisherman, 

Oblivious of the wheel that spins, 

Ate of the herb, then plunged into the sea, 
And grew long seagreen hair and shining fins. 


Samson, to test his strength, 
Early one morning killed 

A lion, and in the afternoon 
Found its carcass honey-filled. 


Alteration follows alteration: 

Halcyone into a bird was changed; 

Glaucus, happy at first, as a water creature 
Suffered when he from Scylla was estranged. 


Samson’s good luck glittered on the wheel 

Before his numbers whirled about in darkness, 

Yet the dead lion’s body with its swarming bees 

Proved that out of towering strength comes sweetness. 


Madeline Gleason 
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UNTIL SUNDOWN 


The head was severed with one chop of the blade 
And the snake continued, lithe and sure, 
_Not seeming wounded, even dismayed. 


I know the snake is dead. 
Here are the facts of death: the dampened blade, 
The little scaly pebble of the head. 


And there the body continues unbroken, unslowed, 
Arrow and ripple towards the weedy meadow, 
Away from the somewhat dangerous bare road. 


This is the end. I know this is the end. 
But snake continues, by a nerve too dull 
To notice death, or too fierce to attend. 


TWO POEMS 
I 
Man does not live by bread alone 
Sang fire and sword, prayer and stone. 
But the plough in the furrow of the dead 
Sweating its rust, again, said: 
Fire and sword, prayer and stone, 
To prove it, he needs bread alone. 


II 

The living are the dying everywhere 

From birth to death; all go from there to there. 
Among them go the immortals, no more quick 
Nor more dead, but refusing to be sick. 


Marie de L. Welch 
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“EACH EVENING THE MAIL” 


Each evening the mail, 

Flown from the regions of our desire— 

The forbidden South, the unattainable East— 

To alight in the box, 

Like the blue pigeons the boys keep in the bird-lofts at home. 
There it awaits, 

As yet incomplete, 

Each one with its name, 

Needing the final cognitive act 

To resolve what it is. 


What do we want? 

What is it we ask of the penciled page, 
Trooping in from the dusk, 

From the nude ridge and the wind’s suckle, 
To crowd like feeding fowl at the box? 

Some revelation? 

Some great benediction to bless us with being, 
Make whole our desire, 

Balm the hid hurt and the guarded fester? 


What we seek of the letter is not its to give, 
Or only in bits. 

The man, scarcely served, 

Clumps emptily off with his mere portion, 
Already tipped toward tomorrow, 

Seeing far away in the intricate world 

The one packet approach, 

Unique in the multitudinous bags, 

To hover in to his hungering hand 

And proffer its magical cure. 


William Everson 
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YEAR-TIDE 


The portions of the year: the form-dividing rain 
Pushing December through the social soil, 

And the archangelic sun to face his forehead 

Of advancing deity toward the earth, all hours 

Under the sky hallowed by the weather, dark and light. 


And funerals in the stratosphere for air, the long cortege 
Of sun-motes dying into vacuumed black. On earth, 

Over the hills and rivers, winding over country 

Streaked with dark of trees like a marble lying, 

The heroes raise their dead stern emblems 

Of tears and triumph, the human voice 

Hymned from a thousand halls: 

Man/’s force toward liberty. 


The weather-vanes of time shift points and watch 
Fall of falling rain, sun rivering snow, 

Ice cracking the mountains, 

And man’s whole knowledge widening mysteries, 
Resolving spells and magic wisdom sounding 

In all earth’s eloquent art, articulate intellect. 


Eleanor Hesthal 
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MAXIMIAN, ELEGY V 
(for Mildred Brock) 


The sky is perfectly clear. 
Motionless in the moonlight, 
The redwood forest descends 
Three thousand feet to the sea, 
To the unmoving, silent, 

Thick, white fog bank that stretches 
Westward to the horizon. 

No sound rises from the sea; 
And the forest is soundless. 
Here in the open windows, 
Watching the night together, 

I cannot understand what 

You murmur, singing sweetly, 
Softly, to yourself, in French. 
O, lady, you are learned, 

In your hands as they touch me, 
In lips that sing obscurely, 

In secret, your private songs. 
Your face looks white and frozen 
In the moonlight, and your eyes 
Glitter, rigid and immense. 

The illusion of moonlight 

Makes you look terror-stricken; 
And behind you the firelight 
Draws black and red frightening 
Toppling patterns on the walls. 
An airplane crosses, low down, 
And fills the landscape with noise 
Like an hallucination. 

Alive or dead, the stiff heart, 

As the hours slide through moonlight, 
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Squeezes blood and memory. 

The fog climbs up the mountain, 
And leaves only one star in 

The fog-bound wood, like an eye 
Ina tomb. Without warning 

Your voice breaks, and your face 
Streams with tears, and you stagger 
Against me. I do not speak, 

But hold you still in my arms. 
Finally you say, “I am not 
Weeping for our own troubles, 

But for the general chaos 

Of the world.” I feel you hurling 
Away, abandoned on 

A parachute of ruin. 

A violent shuddering 

Overcomes me, as though all 

The women like you who had 

Ever lived, had stepped across my grave. 


Kenneth Rexroth 


LIFE, LIBERTY, AND THE PURSUIT OF 
EDUCATION IN CHINESE UNIVERSITIES 


William P. Fenn 


HINA’S colleges and universities are now entering upon their 
third year of “peace” after eight weary years of war. They face 
a future that is certain only in the weight of the burden it is sure to 
impose. Upon them will rest the major responsibility for meeting the 
demand for educated leadership for China’s material and spiritual 
recovery and progress. What the China of the future is to be depends 
very largely upon the kind of men and women the universities and 
colleges of China produce. 

In Chinas Destiny, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek states the re- 
quirements of the first ten years of practical application of the “Indus- 
trial Plan” for the nation as 550,200 university and technical-school 
graduates, including 221,800 engineers, 232,500 doctors and dentists, 
and 55,500 agriculturists. In the light of present supply and conceiv- 
able potential, some of these figures appear utterly fantastic. Those in 
engineering and medicine, for example, correspond rather closely to 
the number of engineers and doctors in the United States in 1940. At 
the rate at which they have been turning out graduates, the seventy 
accredited medical schools in this country would require forty-five 
years to provide the total Chiang desires. The time needed for China’s 
handful of relatively weak institutions to produce this number is any- 
one’s guess. All the 1947 graduates from all institutions of higher 
learning in China probably do not equal one-half of the annual total 
required by Chiang’s plan in either engineering or medicine alone. 

These figures, however, serve a useful purpose in underscoring the 
significance of higher education in the development of China. Study 
abroad cannot meet the need. Of the few thousands at most that can 
hope to go abroad annually, almost all will be building on undergradu- 
ate foundations laid in Chinese institutions. The task, therefore, not 
only of giving training to enormous numbers of technicians but also 
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of educating leaders in all phases of Chinese life will inevitably fall 
on the shoulders of China’s universities. 

Quantitatively this is likely to prove a Herculean task for 140 
universities, colleges, and technical schools with less than 100,000 stu- 
dents. But the qualitative aspect of the problem is even more alarm- 
ing. The type of training and education given these thousands will 
determine, in large measure, the nature and quality of China’s develop- 
ment. That, in turn, is of concern not only to China but also to this 
country, and to the entire world. It is the purpose of this paper to 
suggest some of the educational problems, in the field of higher edu- 
cation, that must be wisely solved if China is to meet her responsibilities. 

First, let us took at the universities as they now are. For all of 
them, war was something vastly different from what it was for sister 
institutions in America. They suffered both more and less; they were 
affected in different ways. They did not enjoy the physical security of 
American institutions; most of them were bombed, burned, looted, 
occupied, or driven into exile. For example, three of the leading 
universities—Tsinghua (the former American Boxer Indemnity Col- 
lege), Peking National, and Nankai (the great private institution 
headed by Dr. Chang Po-lin)—fled by train, boat, bus, and afoot from 
the Peiping-Tientsin area to Kunming, two thousand miles away near 
the Burma border, where they formed a federated university for the 
duration. All but one of the thirteen Western-afhliated Protestant 
Christian colleges and universities had to forsake their campuses and 
live as refugees in the interior. 

On the other hand, neither faculty nor students in Chinese univer- 
sities were so directly involved in the war effort as were the personnel 
of American institutions. There was no extensive calling of professors 
into government service, though some individuals volunteered. There 
was little harnessing of laboratories and other resources to war needs, 
though some research had an economic, and occasionally a military, 
value. And there was no conscripting of students. Indeed, students 
were urged to continue their education; only during the final year was 
any effort made to encourage enlistment. 

The wisdom of this cushioning of faculty and students has been 
warmly debated. The one overwhelming argument in its favor was 
the pitiful scarcity of trained and educated personnel in China, with 
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its one university student per ten thousand population compared with 
America’s one per hundred. The physical goal of preservation of that 
precious handful was realized; but the psychological cost—in divorce 
from their country’s needs and in superiority complexes—may prove 
extremely high. 

At the same time, neither professors nor students escaped suffer- 

-ing. Housing often fell below standards of decency: faculty families 

crowded into mud-floored, thatch-roofed shacks; students living in 
vermin-infested, make-shift dormitories. As prices soared, and as 
communications with relatives were cut off, malnutrition increased 
rapidly, leaving ineradicable scars. Teachers, unable to live on their 
salaries, yielded more readily to the enticements of government and 
industry, both of them desperately in need of trained personnel. Either 
they were not replaced, thus imposing greater burdens on those left 
behind, or their places were taken by men less qualified. The final 
effect was a dilution in the quality of instruction. 

This deterioration was unfortunately accompanied by poorer ma- 
terial with which to work. A rapid expansion of the secondary-school 
program combined with the flight of many teachers, who sought in 
government and business an escape from the dreary life of remote 
villages to which bombing had driven them, to produce a generation 
of inadequately trained middle-school graduates. To handle these, 
entrance standards were steadily lowered. Moreover, in the bombing 
of campuses and the flight westward, much equipment had been left 
behind or lost, and many institutions found themselves practically 
without books or apparatus. Replacement, especially after the effective 
blockade of China’s ports, was almost impossible. 

The one ray of light in this gloom was the fact that education, at 
all its levels, was being developed in the less-progressive and less- 
advanced interior. More progress was made in these areas in the few 
years of war than would have been made there in a generation of peace; 
almost overnight they picked up a quarter-century in their race with 
time. Furthermore, large numbers of the intelligentsia became aware 
for the first time of the needs of China’s vast hinterland. 

In occupied areas, though physical conditions were less extreme 
until toward the end of the war, there was also academic deterioration. 
This was the result partly of the flight of so many teachers and 
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partly of political manipulation by the Japanese. On the level of 
university education, the institutions which fled to free China—some 
nine-tenths of all—could not be quickly replaced. Indeed, their places 
were never more than partially filled. Higher education in occupied 
China, except in isolated cases, sank to even lower levels than did 
higher education in free China. 

The marvel was that the lamp of learning was kept burning at 
all. That it was kept shining as brightly as it did is one of the miracles 
of this age. One can only respect the courage and vision that enabled 
China to face the peace with an educational system virtually intact 
—indeed, with more institutions of higher learning and more universi- 
ties in free China alone than there had been in all of China before the 
war, increases of some 30 percent in institutions and 100 percent 
in enrollment. 

With V-J Day in 1945, higher education in China, together with 
every other phase of the national life, faced the problem of adjust- 
ment to peace. The first step, in most cases, was a return to former 
homes. There had been considerable wishful thinking to the effect 
that some institutions would remain in their refugee locations, taking 
up permanent residence and continuing to meet the needs of areas 
they had served so well, even if involuntarily. But the forces of 
return were in most cases irresistible. The centripetal pull proved as 
great as the centrifugal had once been. Traditional ties, homesickness, 
alumni pressure, and, in some cases, the utility of still-standing build- 
ings—all these combined with unhappy memories of refugee exist- 
ence to draw most universities home as quickly as possible. Only a 
handful remained, most of them on government orders. 

But return was no simple matter. There were millions with the 
same thought; and government offices naturally held priorities for 
such transportation as was available. Chungking was a bottleneck for 
all who would return by boat down the Yangtze River, and for most 
who wished to fly. From the northwest, the badly cut-up Lunghat 
Railroad led painfully to Hsiichow, where one could proceed south 
but where progress north was barred by Communists. For those in 
the southwest, the only outlet was on broken-down vehicles over rough 
mountain roads. Return journeys were prolonged by endless waiting 
and often made almost impossible by prohibitive costs. That they 
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made it, and that, within a year, most of the returning institutions 
had reached home, speaks well for the ability of the Chinese intellec- 
tual to get things done. The return brought to a full circle a memor- 
able adventure of faith, hope; courage, and stubborn persistence 
worthy of high place in the saga of struggle for human freedom. 

Return was undertaken in a spirit of natural, though clearly 
unthinking, optimism. Absence had made the heart grow fonder 
but had permitted the memory to become less critical. All the hopes 
of years seemed about to be fulfilled; discomfort and suffering would 
soon be a thing of the past. The exiles ceased their weeping by their 
inland rivers and lakes and prepared to return to a land flowing with 
milk and honey. 

Reality was generally disillusioning; they found themselves faced 
with disheartening difficulties and enervating odds. Their problems 
are myriad, but these appear to be the most crucial; first, the task of 
material rehabilitation; second, the challenge of numbers and low 
standards; third, the ills of the profession; fourth, the need for a 
philosophy; fifth, the choice between variety and uniformity; and 
sixth, the threat of regimentation. The choice will not always lie 
with the universities themselves, though they must not hesitate to 
make their own views known; it will more often be made in the 
highest government and party echelons. But, by whomever they 
may be determined, the solutions to these problems are of crucial 
significance for the future. 

The most pressing and immediate problem facing the universities 
is a material one, involving both restoration of educational plants and 
rehabilitation of faculties. Because it is material, it is at once simpler 
and more difficult: simpler because most of the requirements are 
financial; more difficult because of the present economic situation. 
But, because it involves the preservation or loss of human values, it 
is, like the other problems discussed in this paper, fundamentally 
spiritual. 

In any program of rehabilitation, improved salaries should un- 
questionably have the highest priority, for there has been little if any 
improvement in living conditions with the coming of peace. Prewar 
homes, when they still exist, have turned out to be empty and worn; 
renting 1n competition with government and business has been almost 
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impossible. Most teachers returned empty-handed to find prices for 
furniture, bedding, and clothes hopelessly high. Salaries still have 
only a quarter to a third of their prewar purchasing value, and spiral- 
ing prices, unless matched by greater educational grants, threaten 
even that low standard. Conditions which were tolerable in war and 
exile seem unbearable in peace and at home. As a result, the moral 
wear and tear which had begun to show itself even before the end 
of the war has resulted in a widespread lowering of standards that 
penetrates even academic halls. Improved salaries clearly have the 
first priority unless irreparable human losses and tragic spiritual damage 
are to be sustained. 

But minimum material reconstruction—whether repair of plants, 
replacement of lost equipment, or stocking of libraries—has so vital 
a bearing on spiritual rehabilitation that it follows a close second. 
Even where buildings are still standing, they have lost both their 
actual and their imagined gloss. Equipment has disappeared, been 
worn out, or remained in the interior. And increased enrollments have 
completely outgrown former facilities. The immensity of the prob- 
lem is indicated by the fact that, in the Nanking-Shanghai area in 
June 1947, the cost of construction, in terms of American dollars, 
was approximately fifteen times what it was in 1937. 

For government institutions, the solution is dependent upon the 
ability and willingness of the government to appropriate adequate 
sums. At a time when military expenditures consume so much of 
the national budget, education can expect, as it now receives, little 
more than crumbs. Similarly, with inflation reaching fantastic heights, 
private institutions find both fees and donations falling ever farther 
behind costs. Even foreign-aided institutions, depending on an un- 
realistic exchange that gives the American dollar and the British 
pound a fraction of their prewar purchasing power, face drastically 
depleted incomes. 

This topic might well receive much fuller consideration, but it 
_js doubtful if multiplication of data would alter the picture or aid 
in finding a solution. The simple fact is that, if China’s universities 
are to carry their responsibilities adequately, enormous sums must be 
found for simple material rehabilitation and improvement of teacher 
livelihood. Yet it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that China’s 
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universities are faced with a situation over which they have little 
if any control. Until there is improvement in economic stability and 
a curtailment of military expenditures—two closely related devel- 
opments—they must face many of their problems under the handicap 
of a starvation diet. And the mountains ahead loom even higher than 
those that have been scaled. 

In view of this fact, it may seem presumptuous to suggest other 
problems. But these universities have too fine a record of struggling 
against odds to justify total pessimism in regard to their ability to 
clean house while waiting for paint and food. And there is not only 
nothing to prevent the Ministry from making educational reforms 
but also much to be gained by its doing so even while waiting for funds. 

The first of the nonfinancial problems is that of the human 
material which the universities are responsible for shaping. Every- 
where a choice has had to be made between quality and quantity, 
with almost irresistible pressure on the side of the latter. Even where 
quality is the conscious objective, the forces militating against achieve- 
ment are almost overwhelming. As a result, standards for both 
entrance and graduation have sunk to embarrassingly low levels. 

Low standards of admission are partly the result of the poor 
quality of most middle-school teaching. As has been pointed out, the 
rapid wartime expansion of secondary education resulted in a serious 
lowering of middle-school standards. The result for the universities 
has been a flood of applicants whose credits are correct but whose 
actual preparation is clearly inadequate. To these products of free 
China must be added large numbers of students who attended puppet 
or other institutions in occupied territory. Their academic credits— 
when they have them—simply do not fit. For example, the Japanese 
that replaced English as a secondary language does not prepare for 
the use of the English texts and reference books which are essential 
in many university courses. Yet these students feel, with some justifi- 
cation, that they are being penalized for something which is no 
fault of theirs. 

Iam unaware of any accurate measurement of the extent of 
the resulting debasement of admission standards, but experience and 
conversations with teachers lead me to estimate it as amounting to 
from one to three or more years, depending on the subject and the 
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school, and averaging at least two years. In other words, present 
freshmen are at about the level of second-year senior-high students 
of 1937. 

It might not be too difficult to winnow the grain from the chaff, 
were there not so many persuasive arguments for increase of total 
production. The flood of applications is bringing tremendous social 
pressure to bear on those responsible for admissions. It is the rare 
university that does not have to limit itself to one out of five or ten, 
while the more popular institutions can choose but one out of twenty 
or more. When this demand is supported by such conceptions of the 
national need as those found in China’s Destiny, even one committed 
to a faith in quality finds social pressure pushing him steadily in 
the other direction. And the obvious advantages of large enrollments 
—in finance and prestige—are such as to make adherence to the 
ideal often mere lip service. 

The inevitable result is poorer material being handled in larger 
units—a process disastrous to educational standards. Whereas a uni- 
versity might conceivably make up for some inadequacies of prepara- 
tion if conditions were normal, it could not be expected to compensate 
for all present deficiencies even if conditions were ideal. Conditions 
being what they are today, it is safe to say not only that standards 
for graduation are definitely lower than they were ten years ago, but 
that they will remain so until there has been some effective diversion 
of the flood of poorly prepared students. 

The Ministry is undoubtedly aware of the situation, but as yet 
‘t has done little to correct it. In the matter of entrance standards, 
it has probably done as much to lower as to raise them. The practice 
of assigning to universities, for patriotic or other reasons, substantial 
numbers of students whom the institution is obliged to admit regard- 
less of space or standards is a case in point. In the matter of standards 
for graduation, its efforts have been marked by dependence on form 
rather than by concern with content. For example, the senior com- 
prehensive which was introduced some years ago in a laudable attempt 
to make graduation more than mere accumulation of credits requires 
many separate examinations on specific cowrses—not subjects—and 
is not truly comprehensive. 

One answer to the press of numbers may possibly lie in short-term 
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terminal institutions comparable to the American junior college, 
though certainly not blindly copied after it. During the war, numer- 
ous short courses were set up in an effort to meet wartime needs. 
More recently, there have been instituted courses for the rapid 
training of dental technicians to supplement the handful of full- 
fledged practitioners. These draw largely from students prevented 
by the tremendous demand from entering regular degree courses. 

So far the experience has not been happy. Such courses have 
been considered too largely a means, though an inefficient and wasteful 
one, of surmounting institutional barriers; they have rarely been 
thought of as terminal. They have produced graduates whose appe- 
tites for education have been whetted rather than appeased and who 
clamor for admission to the standard courses. Nor have they, because 
of inadequate foundations, produced graduates prepared to meet 
the demands society makes of them. However, the terminal institu- 
tion has so far barely been tested in China; ‘it deserves further trial 
and experimentation. 

Though the ultimate solution of the problem of quantity is in 
the hands of the government, in that it alone can provide for addi- 
tional facilities and relieve present institutions of official pressure to 
accept more than they can educate, the final answer to the problem 
of quality is up to the universities themselves. Despite the insatiable 
demand for technically trained personnel, it would be most unfor- 
tunate were existing institutions of higher education to be devoted 
exclusively to meeting that need. It is vital for the welfare of the 
nation as well as for the health of Chinese education that the sacrifice 
of quality to quantity be checked and that the universities start on 
the uphill road to academic distinction. 

A third need is for more adequate instruction. Though it is 
clear that the teaching profession is numerically unprepared to meet 
present needs, not to mention the requirements of proposed programs 
of higher education, I am not here concerned with mere numbers. The 
important fact is that the relatively few students now enrolled are 
being sadly cheated in the quality of the instruction they receive. 

The extent to which this is happening is difficult to measure with 
any degree of accuracy, but certain facts are clear. Whereas, univer- 
sity registration has more than doubled in the past ten years, the 
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’ proportion of competent teachers has almost certainly declined. And 
disillusionment and starvation combine to drive still more men and 
women into financially more remunerative lines of activity. The 
concentration of ability and scholarship in university faculties has 
clearly suffered dilution in the past decade despite a few great teach- 
ers who have resisted all pressures and stayed loyally at their posts. 

How is this shortage of trained teachers to be met? One obvious 
step is to raise salaries—and scholarly facilities—to the point where 
universities will not only stop losing their best men to industry but 
may even recover some of their former leaders. Even granted the 
funds for that purpose, however, the fact remains that there are not 
now enough qualified men to go around. Only a long-term program 
combining the sending of more young instructors abroad for graduate 
study, the development (on a sound basis) of graduate facilities in 
China, and the temporary use of more visiting professors can provide 
the universities with qualified personnel in sufficient numbers. 

There must also be a renewed recognition, on the part of teachers, 
of the responsibilities of their profession and of their obligation to 
render the fullest service of which each is capable. Instruction is too 
often neglected because teachers either do not give it sufficient time 
and thought or follow too readily after other gods. The teaching load 
‘1 most institutions is an index of the situation. When the rank and 
file of professors object to more than a six-hour load on the grounds 
that they need the time for research, there is clearly something wrong. 

Certainly not all the time available after a six-hour teaching sched- 
ule can be going into productive research. Actually research falters 
because of widespread ignorance of its real meaning as well as for lack 
of equipment and funds. On the one hand, there is a tendency to make 
of research something of a fetish. Since it is not considered academi- 
cally respectable mot to engage in research, many give the label to 
noninstructional activities without regard to facilities or qualifications. 
On the other hand, there is the use of so-called research as an excuse 
for lighter loads. Much everyday activity of the type that is incidental 
to good teaching and has little if any “scholarly” value is offered as 
justification for reduction of the teaching load. This practice not only 
undermines instruction by shifting the emphasis from end to means 
but is a dangerous form of intellectual dishonesty. 
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This desire for lighter teaching loads 1s stimulated by a factor 
which, though one hopes it will prove temporary, has played an in- 
creasing part in the demoralization of the profession ever since salaries 
started downhill. For some years the demands of physical existence 
have encouraged the holding of more than one position. Present 
salaries are undeniably inadequate for decent living, often even for 
subsistence; in most cases some means of supplementing salaries is 
imperative. Under these circumstances, the desire for light loads is 
understandable. But the practice remains vicious. For one thing, the 
full-time service without which a well-balanced university program is 
impossible has practically disappeared. For another, part-time jobs 
usually amount to more than one full-time job, with the result that 
the holder fails to render satisfactory service in any one. 

There is, however, a still deeper-seated malady, one that stems 
from the tradition of the scholar-caste. Despite the remarkable mod- 
ernization of much of Chinese life, this stifling tradition continues to 
suffocate education. Less thought is often given to the duties and 
responsibilities of rank than to the prestige and leisure (for “research”’) 
that come with it. Far too rarely is a professor willing to teach fresh- 
men, and the common goal of one or two “advanced” courses indicates 
a distorted sense of values. Granted that there are professors working 
as hard and serving as faithfully as any of their confreres abroad, the 
fact remains that too large a proportion are still unaware of the real 
meaning of their high calling. There is desperate need for a restoration 
of the balance between instruction and the advancement of knowledge. 

In this connection it is necessary to point out another practice which 
is doing serious damage to the reputation of Chinese universities. I 
refer to the rapid and automatic promotion from rank to rank which 
is debasing the term “professor.” Almost no one who lifts his little 
finger for himself fails of promotion after the minimum legal period 
of time, and the good teacher or scholar moves little if any faster than 
the unproductive bore. Neither scholarship nor good teaching is ade- 
quately rewarded; and neither sloth nor stupidity is adequately pe- 
nalized. Of late this process has been accelerated by two factors. First, 
competition between understaffed institutions has led to rapid promo- 
tions without due academic cause. Second, the difficulty of raising 
individual salaries beyond the “official” limits for each rank has led 
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to the use of promotion as a means of increasing the salaries of academic 
sheep who seek greener pastures. 

The Ministry has made some efforts to standardize ranking, but 
these have been of doubtful efficacy. For one thing, the standards, 
while arbitrarily rigid, are too subject to varied interpretation. For 
another, the red tape involved slows the process of government ap- 
proval to a thwarting crawl. Again, universities supplement the gov- 
ernment standards, which are none too high, with standards of their 
own, on the basis of which some are held and others are lured. It 1s 
doubtful if the desired results can be achieved by government control. 
The solution would be simple were not “face” involved in both rank 
and salary. As it is, even a farsighted and courageous administrator 
hesitates to arouse the emotions involved. But, however difficult the 
task, unless Chinese universities so reorder their systems of ranking 
as to encourage the gifted and to give meaning to the term “professor,” 
a Chinese professorship will increasingly meet with raised eyebrows 
abroad. 

Today, the university professor is the theoretically respected but 
practically neglected element of Chinese society. His economic prob- 
lems could easily be solved at the cost of a fraction of the parasitical 
bureaucracy that clutter up government offices. Yet he is not himself 
blameless. The three fundamental requirements for cure of the ills 
of the teaching profession in China are these: first, an improvement 
in the economic situation; second, a large-scale, long-term, politically- 
free program of teacher-training; and, most important of all, a re- 
newed awareness on the part of administrators and teachers of what 
is happening and an awakened zealousness for their own reputations. 

A fourth problem is that of the nature of the objectives toward 
which the universities direct their efforts. Present university education 
in China is frankly utilitarian, characterized by concern with immediate 
needs and an absence of long-term planning. The result is an attempt 
to crowd information into a student’s head, and perhaps to give him 
certain skills, in the shortest possible time so that he may serve the 
state in the most obvious and practical way. 

The statement has been made, with considerable justification, that 
the average Chinese university curriculum attempts to give under- 
graduates much of the information, though not the intellectual devel- 
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opment, of doctors of philosophy. Certainly there is hardly a depart- 
ment which does not impose on the undergraduate a degree of 
specialization undreamed of in American institutions. Were middle- 
school training either more thorough or more liberal, such a practice 
would still be questionable; as it is, with the middle-school program 
even more overcrowded and ineffectively handled, such specialization 
is fatal to education. 

This specialization is in part the inevitable result of official methods 
of determining suitable curricula. The advice of “experts” in each 
field is sought. Naturally the experts do not agree, the Chinese with 
graduate training abroad being fully as prone as his American brother 
to think in terms of his own specialty. A careful sifting of their pro- 
posals might reduce them to a rational curriculum; instead, all sug- 
gestions appear to be included without much regard for suitability, 
and the result is foisted on the unprepared but all-too-willing under- 
graduate. ; 

This overspecialization is closely related to an emphasis on voca-. 
tional training. The vocational trend has much in its favor. In a land 
where 80 percent of the people are farmers, what is done with the soil 
is of primary importance, while, as the Generalissimo has pointed out, 
the need for industrial development is also imperative. Colleges of 
agriculture have done much to develop new strains and improved 
methods and to train leaders for constructive agricultural programs. 
Engineering schools and departments of applied science, though far 
too few, are tackling the problems of China’s industrialization. Yet 
here a significant paradox rears its head: training that is vocational in 
purpose is not proving vocational in result. The universities continue 
to unfit men for the very purposes that are the justification for the 
emphasis. The problem is far from unique, but in China it assumes 
distinctive form and is shaped by unusual factors. 

The ever-present factor is that of a tradition in which education 
leads away from productive labor toward scholarship or officialdom. 
The scholar-official, though wearing Western clothes and all-too- 
ignorant of his native culture, still remains a powerful, and often 
unprogressive, element of society. Despite all the changes that have 
come with revolution and contact with the Occident, students still look 
forward to superior social status. Schools still add too largely to a 
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scholar class unwilling to use its hands. No university yet teaches the 
dignity of labor. Thus university education in China remains distinctly 
white-collar, even in its most vocational aspects. 

Another factor is the tendency of this overspecialized curriculum 
to produce graduates long on theory but short on practice. Western 
engineers who have employed Chinese university graduates have found 
it necessary to provide the added practical training which makes theory 
useful. An overdose of theory has produced a generation more inter- 
ested in supervision than in performance. There is such a gap between 
the university graduate and the ordinary mechanic—not to mention 
the coolie—that the former looks upon himself as superior to many 
tasks which, however, cannot be performed by either of the others. 
Because the universities are producing too few men who will dirty their 
hands, Chinese industrialists are demanding men who are not too 
highly trained to be of practical service. 

Moreover, the present emphasis appears too completely technical 
to serve the most fundamental needs of the nation. These cannot be 
met by mass-production of technicians in educational factories, for 
China needs not only doctors, engineers, and agriculturists. China’s 
Destiny to the contrary notwithstanding, only 31,000 graduates in arts, 
science, law, commerce, economics, etc., combined, as compared with 
over half a million engineers, doctors, and agriculturists, will mean a 
disturbing lack of proportion. Economists, political scientists, educa- 
tors, and all who deal more with men than with things, are fully as 
important as technicians; in the long run, they are more essential. 
Technical skills on the part of tens of thousands are a necessity if China 
is to develop industrially; but such skills can be hired from abroad. 
What no other nation can furnish her and no amount of money can 
buy her are political, economic, and social leaders marked by sterling 
character, high ideals, and indomitable courage. Moreover, the social 
and political scientist has a more difficult problem to solve than does 
the natural scientist; for social guidance demands more wisdom and 
skill than do material developments. China will have to produce for 
herself the statesmen on whom her future so much depends. 

There is another danger inherent in the very nature of this utili- 
tarian emphasis: that is, that the liberal aspects of education will be 
neglected. The miaterialism that accompanies utilitarianism, whether 
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as cause or as result, is an implacable enemy of culture. And one of 
China’s most vital needs remains, in spite of material poverty, the 
need for a modern national culture. The old cultural pattern of China 
has been torn by contact with the outside world, and the new warp 
and woof are not yet producing a clearly distinguishable and distinctive 
design. China must re-evaluate her own culture in the light of what 
the rest of the world has to offer and examine the Occidental way of 
life in terms of her own needs. Only when there has been adequate 
synthesis, will China move ahead without wasteful diversions and back- 
trackings. 

Anything that thwarts the search or delays the finding is of doubt- 
ful value, whatever its material contributions. There is a limit to the 
duration of conditions (such as the emergency of war) justifying 
abandonment of cultural activities—if such abandonment is ever jus- 
tified. Chinese universities can hardly make a greater contribution to 
their nation than through preserving a healthy balance between cul- 
tural and material considerations in the development of the next few 
decades. 

Today, students evaluate courses in utilitarian terms; professors 
think of specific information and skills imparted; and bureaucrats plan 
primarily for technical needs. There is a dollar-and-cents, job-getting- 
and-holding, short-sighted thinking shaping education from many 
sides. If the universities of China are to make the contribution of 
which they are capable and which the country desperately needs, there 
must be less control by government planners and more careful think- 
ing by creative and farsighted educators. 

A fifth problem is the choice between variety and uniformity, be- 
tween diversity and standardization. Two systems are struggling for 
control: the Continental (particularly prewar French and German and 
Japanese) and the Anglo-Saxon. On the one hand are such men as 
Vice-Minister Han Lih-Wu, a graduate of an American-related pri- 
vate university who has had intimate connections with British educa- 
tion; on the other are many officials trained on the Continent or in 
Japan. Though the fundamental structure of the Chinese educational 
program is American, there are strong forces that favor a rigid stand- 
ardization administered by an elaborate bureaucracy. So far, uniformity 
and standardization are the order of the day. 
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This standardization covers both institutional organization and 
curricular content. Provided certain minimum requirements are met, 
three departments constitute a college and three colleges compose a 
university. But only certain conventional groups of departments are 
permitted. An interesting illustration is the case of a private university, 
one of the oldest institutions of higher learning in the country. Better 
to meet the needs of the great rural population of North China, it 
proposes to develop a new college consisting of departments of agri- 
cultural economics, education, rural sociology, and farm engineering— 
and to call it a College of Rural Economy. It definitely does not wish 
to duplicate existing colleges of agriculture. Its request for approval 
has met with a “no” for two very illuminating reasons: first, there 1s, 
in the Ministry blueprint, no such thing as a college of rural economy; 
second, such subjects as education and sociology “belong” in colleges 
of arts and law. The Ministry advises a college of agriculture. 

The standardized curriculum, which has long been a cause of dis- 
agreement between bureaucrats and educators, is the logical expression 
of a sincere desire to improve standards seeking to achieve its ends 
through rigid control. As a result, strong institutions have suffered 
for the sins of the weak, and students have been penalized on techni- 
calities. A case in point is the experience of a student whose diploma 
was held up by the Ministry because some counter of credits discovered 
that, though the total was ample, the student had somehow secured 
only three credits instead of the specified four in Modern Drama. 

Government control and standardization have been justified on 
the ground that many of China’s universities and colleges are sub- 
standard and do not deserve the name of institutions of higher learn- 
ing. But the imposition of multitudinous regulations as to curricula, 
course requirements, examinations, faculty qualifications, etc., has done 
as much to corrupt as to reform. The tendency among officialdom has 
been to stress externals rather than to encourage internal transforma- 
tion, imposing a pattern instead of stimulating growth and develop- 
ment. Passivity combined with conformity has apparently been the 
goal. So far, little consideration appears to have been given, except 
by occasional individuals, to the moral and intellectual results of edu- 
cation: devotion to the truth, intellectual honesty, social awareness. 
There can be little objection to the setting of minimum standards so 
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long as these serve only to prevent debasement of educational goods; 
but when that standardization sets ceilings on the quality of those goods, 
it is a distinct liability and threat. ; 

The present educational confusion will continue to control higher 
education so long as standardization remains the practice. There is 
need for greater freedom for individual institutions. Nowhere more 
than in the matter of sound curriculum-building can free institutions— 
free to experiment, to discard or adopt, and to shape their own courses 
according to clearly conceived and dearly supported philosophies of 
education—play a part. There is also need for greater reliance on the 
judgments of society in the evaluation of the educational program. 
By their fruits ye shall know them—“them” referring to both the 
institutions and the Ministry. 

In the development of the present curriculum, administrators and 
teachers have participated in only a haphazard way; the decisions have 
almost all been made by bureaucrats and the structure has been erected 
according to rules and regulations issued by the Ministry. In this 
development, educators have not been entirely blameless. They have 
failed to do sufficient thinking for themselves, or to make their criti- 
cisms of the situation sufficiently vocal. Some presidents are political 
appointees with questionable academic and intellectual qualifications, 
but even those capable of creative thinking have tended to remain too 
exclusively administrators. In view of the terrible practical problems 
of hand-to-mouth existence, coupled with the apparent futility—if not 
danger—of criticisms, this apathy is not surprising; but it leaves the 
bureaucrat as the controlling factor in higher education. 

One result of this bureaucracy has been, as it always is everywhere, 
a strangling increase of red tape. Reports have multiplied to such a 
degree that institutional budgets have been seriously affected. A recent 
study of twelve private colleges and universities indicates a 77.3 per- 
cent increase in nonteaching personnel between 1937 and 1947 as 
compared with an increase of 14.2 percent in teaching personnel. 
This load of administrative officers and clerks can be blamed almost 
entirely on the necessity for furnishing endless reports. The expense 
involved is largely unnecessary, generally wasteful, and a cruel cost 
when institutions are struggling for life. 


To make constructive use of freedom to experiment and to develop 
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diversified programs, university administrators must have clear con- 
ceptions of where they wish to go. So far they have been too concerned, 
and naturally so, with the problem of survival to think much about 
directions. Such guidance as there has been has come from the Min- 
istry, less through inspiration than through dictation and the strategic 
placing of personnel. Unfortunately, this relationship has too often 
resembled that of the blind leading the blind. A philosophy of edu- 
cation that is not guided and shaped by political considerations and 
that does not rely on the immediate and ephemeral is a prerequisite 
for healthy development of China’s universities. It need not be uni- 
form for all, but it must be the honest product of the thinking of those 
whose interest and responsibility is education rather than control and 
indoctrination. 

For the implementing of such a philosophy there is required a 
freedom now lacking. The sixth and crucial choice facing Chinese 
education today is that between regimentation and freedom. Is China’s 
education to be totalitarian (in the sense in which education has been 
totalitarian in Hitler Germany, Mikado Japan, and Communist Rus- 
sia) or democratic (in the sense in which education is democratic in 
the British Empire and the United States)? In other words, is it to 
be free to develop as a liberating force, or is it to be a means of political 
control? That question is far more important than whether the regi- 
mentation be from Left or Right, or whether the freedom result in 
waste or efficiency. 

The nature and degree of the control of higher education in China 
has varied widely, not only with the shifting of dominant figures but, 
even during a single regime, with the varying fortunes of the govern- 
ment. At times there have been unmistakable signs of a tendency to 
use institutions of higher learning for the political and social regi- 
mentation of youth. Some of the clearest during the war were these: 
government monopoly of teacher-training; the so-called “tutor sys- 
tem’’; the establishment on campuses of branches of the San Min Chu 
I Youth Corps; discouragement of emphasis, in private institutions, 
on such subjects as political science; rigid standardization of curricula; 
and especially the tendency of Communist-minded students to disap- 
pear. 

Such control and coercion have been somewhat less obvious under 
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the present Ministry. Apparently the effort to restrict papeyeic >< 
to government institutions has been in part abandoned ; the “tutor 
system” (which had little or no academic significance ) has been sabo- 
taged by teachers; sporadic efforts are being made to liberalize the 
curriculum; and radical students appear, at intervals, to suffer less 
drastically or inevitably. However, the qualms of those who fear 
denial of freedom in education have been only partially relieved. For 
one thing, the Ministry remains safely under the control of the Kuo- 
mintang. For another, the choice is ultimately not that of the Ministry 


of Education; rules and regulations often reflect higher policy, and ° 


force, official or unofficial, is usually exerted by other agencies of the 
government. That a clear choice has not yet been made is obvious 
from such events as the Kunming Incident of 1945 and the govern- 
ment’s handling of the student demonstrations of 1947, demonstra- 
tions for which reactionary elements were at least as responsible as 
were the radical. The issue remains, and neither academic freedom for 
the faculty nor political freedom for the students exists in any real 
measure. 

The mere matter of registration (on which, a quarter of a century 
ago, some Christian institutions hesitated) provides the Ministry with 
powerful means of control. For example, it can disapprove any mem- 
ber of a board of directors; it can place its own candidate in the presi- 
dency of any institution, public or private; it exercises review of all 
faculty appointments and promotions; it can withhold degrees for its 
own reasons, or for none at all. At any time it so desires, the Ministry 
can force any institution to conform to its pattern or to close. That 
this power has not been more frequently exerted—at least openly— 
does not reduce the threat. The Ministry holds the shears of educa- 
tional fate. Any immediate change in the situation is more likely to 
be in the use of these powers than in a constitutional change in their 
nature or strength. 

A second indication of the tendency toward centralization and regi- 
mentation is to be found in the situation of private institutions of higher 
learning. In 1937, only 53.7 percent of the 108 universities, colleges, 
and technical schools in the country were national or provincial, nearly 
half being private. By 1944, this percentage had risen to 64.3 percent. 
The change was partly the result of the fact that the greater share of 
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new institutions had come into being under government auspices. 
Among the institutions established between 1937 and 1943, thirty-one 
were either national or provincial—in other words politically controlled 
—and only eleven were private. It was also the result of the greater 
mortality among private institutions. This mortality has taken two 
forms: one, the collapse of weak institutions; the other, the absorption 
of strong ones, at least of those considered a sound investment, into the 
national scheme. 

There was a period during the war when it appeared as if a well- 
planned drive were being made against private colleges and universi- 
ties. At the moment, that pressure has largely ceased, one obvious 
reason being that the government’s financial straits have forced the 
Ministry to welcome private funds. Survival is today’s common and 
all-too-engrossing problem for all institutions, government and private 
alike. The pressure may or may not be renewed; but the nationalizing 
of such outstanding private institutions as Hsiangya (Yale-in-China) 
Medical College, Fuhtan University (of Shanghai), and especially 
Chang Po-lin’s Nankai University (of Tientsin) may well give pause. 
How long can private colleges and universities continue? For the time 
being, private institutions have an assured place in China’s program of 
higher education, granted their own strength, very largely for financial 
reasons. 

The need for private institutions appears obvious if China’s sys- 
tem of higher education is to remain a flexible and creative means of 
education for a nontotalitarian future rather than a tool for indoctrina- 
tion according to a blueprint. There is no evidence to show that private 
universities have a monopoly, or even a disproportionate number, of 
liberal-minded professors; but they are in better position to engage 
in experiments and to depart constructively from tradition or the norm. 
The disappearance of private universities or their too complete absorp- 
tion into a government system would be a tragic disservice to the nation. 

Whatever the line of attack, the objective is clear—control of 
China’s educated youth. Students are China’s hope and China’s prob- 
lem. Through the years since modern education was first introduced, 
and especially since the Revolution, students have been by turn the 
saviors of the country and the problem children of the nation. There 
have been memorable occasions when they have been spokesmen for 
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the inarticulate patriotism of the masses. There have also been deplor- 
able occasions when they have allowed themselves to become tools of 
unscrupulous politicians or of their own selfish desires. All in all, they 
have been latent forces for both good and evil, on whom the govern- 
ment has looked with a combination of pride and fear. They and their 
skills have been an essential weapon in China’s revolution, but a weapon 
prone to backfire in the face of the user. 

The history of their relations with the government has been a sad 
story of distrust and friction. Throughout the war years, constant 
efforts were made to restrain and control. The tremendously heavy 
load of class hours imposed even on middle-school students was not 
so much an effort to speed up education, in which case it might have 
been justified, as insurance against time for “dangerous” thoughts or 
activities. In universities, the office of dean of discipline was created 
for a similar purpose. As a more intimate means of control, the San 
Min Chu I Youth Corps set up headquarters on all campuses. These 
have combated, though on the whole somewhat clumsily, the work of 
Communist cells, thus making of campuses replicas of the national 
political stage. Following liberation, the emphasis shifted temporarily 
to a purging of pro-Japanese thought, an excuse which was sometimes 
abused. More recently, there appears to have been a tendency to ignore 
students, controlling by the negative means of neglect. 

However, control has not been easy. The government has found 
it impossible on any large scale or in an effective manner, and this has 
rather driven thought underground or forced it into the enemy camp 
than shaped it as desired. Demonstrations have been staged, but have 
proved very short-lived. In general, students have refused to yield 
in large numbers or with any enthusiasm to government pressures. 
Communist propaganda has been more effective because more chal- 
lenging. However, the numbers of convinced Communists has almost 
certainly been greatly exaggerated. The majority of students, while 
dissatisfied with present conditions, remain fundamentally indifferent 
to the political appeals of either side, desiring an end to civil war and 
more rapid social and economic development of their nation. 

No plan for the future of that nation can ignore the part the 
university students of today will play. The university students of 
China constitute an important reservoir of support for any truly liberal 
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and patriotic group that succeeds in gaining political power and presents 
a challenging program. But the success of such a challenge will depend 
very largely on freedom to issue it and on freedom to answer its call. 
Chinese students can be won by a challenge, but it is not safe to assume 
that they will successfully resist coercion. The experience of youth in 
the totalitarian nations of the past quarter-century—Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Russia—blasts such wishful thinking. Given freedom of choice, 
Chinese youth will in the long run choose aright. But we are facing 
a situation characterized by the absence of such freedom. That 1s 
why this choice is so vital. Totalitarian regimentation of China’s youth, 
by whatever group—Right, Left, or Center—would prove a world 
tragedy. i 

V-J Day did not bring peace to China, for civil war replaced a war 
of resistance. Today, the Nationalist-Communist struggle occupies as 
much of the energy of the nation and is causing as much damage and 
suffering as did the Sino-Japanese War. Morale and living standards 
continue to be dragged down by political, military, and economic con- 
fusion; while above the heads of the universities, as above the heads 
of all Chinese institutions, hangs a Communist sword. Only in the 
light of the uncertainty of what the morrow is likely to bring forth 
in China can one fully understand the relative absence of creative 
planning—in education as in many other fields. There can be little 
doubt as to the fate of institutions of higher learning if the Com- 
munists assume control: they will become tools of the state, and anyone 
who proves unwilling to serve the official ends of that state will be 
effectively liquidated. Similarly, a complete victory for reactionary 
elements of the Kuomintang will strengthen many of the undesirable 
tendencies now apparent. 

Only a settlement of the political chaos can provide the stability 
without which educators cannot plan with assurance. Only the coming 
to power of a truly liberal government will provide the freedom for 
flexible and constructive development. Meanwhile, it is important that 
China’s universities somehow manage to carry on. The critical situa- 
tion which the country faces, a situation which is almost certain to out- 
live more than one university generation, has presented the universities 
with new and enlarged responsibilities. The nation has always looked 
to its universities for leaders, but there is still a crippling shortage of 
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men and women who combine adequate technical skill with experience 
in the application of democratic principles in human activities. 

The Chinese universities have too admirable a record of past serv- 
ice to justify anything but faith that, given half a chance, they will meet 
these new responsibilities. They are often led by men of outstanding 
character and ability. They have on their faculties scholars of interna- 
tional reputation. The Ministry contains idealists. There is, therefore, 
within the structure of higher education in China today support for that 
faith. 

If the insidious demands of mass production can be resisted, if 
professional pride and esprit de corps can be restored, if educators make 
up their minds as to where they want to go, if the restricting mold of 
standardization can be shattered, and if restricting control can be re- 
placed by democratic freedom, China’s universities can face the future 
with hope and confidence, growing spiritually and academically while 
waiting for material replenishment. Among the most urgent needs 
in China’s postwar program of development are the fullest guaranties 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of education in China’s universities. 


.... man alone among animals can, actually, acquire a trait 
by assuming, in defiance of reason, that he already possesses it. 


—James BrancuH CaBELt, Beyond Life 
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THE MILITARY GENIUS OF ROBERT E. LEE 
Fletcher Pratt 


Ever since the British Colonel Hen- 
derson, who saw so much of the Con- 
federate side of the Civil War, pro- 
duced his book on Stonewall Jackson, 
it has been almost an article of faith 
that Robert E. Lee was one of the 
greatest military leaders in American 
history, if not one of the greatest who 
ever lived. Corollary to this is the 
statement that only the overwhelming 
resources of the North enabled it to 
win the war against such a genius. The 
second half of this proposition alone 
should entitle the whole to a little 
critical examination. Military genius, 
when it really is genius, is not very 
readily crushed by figures alone, as we 
have the cases of Alexander and Fred- 
erick the Great to prove. 

The deeper such an examination 
goes, the more it looks as though the 
legend-makers had been carried away 
by the insignia on General Lee’s col- 
lar. There is an excellent case for 
him as a military man of very high 
character, but what is usually said is 
that he was of exalted character as a 
military man. 

Certainly, no one will deny the 
character; the adjective “noble” ap- 
plies to Lee more clearly than to any 
other American soldier except perhaps 
George Washington. But this is some- 
thing quite different from good tech- 


nical performance as a general, and 
indeed, Lee’s very nobility, his unwill- 
ingness to inflict or to see human 
misery, is one of the charges against 
him as a captain. War is a cruel and 
brutal business, and most of the men 
who succeed in it have a touch of those 
characteristics; ‘Lee did not. 

For instance, he never once in- 
spected the camps of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, and almost never 
its hospitals. Anyone at all familiar 
with the way things work out in an 
army can tell you that the usual result 
of such lack of interest on the part of 
the high command is that no one in- 
spects the camps, that the men sleep 
filthy and eat worse, and there is al- 
most inevitably a high incidence of 
medical casualties. 

This was the case in the Confed- 
erate army; the records show it. Of 
course, this is only a detail, but a de- 
tail that may become important—as it 
did at Gettysburg, when Lee’s per- 
sistent failure to inspect left him ig- 
norant that his artillery lacked suff- 
cient ammunition to support the great 
charge of the third day. It is also a 
highly indicative detail, and in fact, 
when one looks at Lee’s campaigns 
and battles carefully, the indications 
are confirmed of a mind that not in- 
frequently shrank from the hard and 
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coarse into a better and nobler world 
of its own. 

There is perhaps no clearer example 
than Lee’s conduct on the night of the 
Battle of Fredericksburg, when Stone- 
wall Jackson made his extraordinary 
proposition: “Let us all strip ourselves 
perfectly naked for identification and 
charge them.” ‘The Commander-in- 
chief treated it as a joke in question- 
able taste, as indeed it was, so far as 
the manner of presentation went, but 
on the main point, Jackson was clearly 
right. 

Lee had before him a Federal army 
that had just taken a bad beating and 
over 13,000 casualties, while his own 
men, fighting from behind breastworks 
all day, were fresh and had lost less 
than 5,000; this was one of the few 
times when the Confederate army was 
actually superior in numbers present 
on the field. Lee could not know that 
the Union forces were in such a state 
of disorganization that they had com- 
pletely escaped Burnside’s control 
(though he ought to have suspected 
this to some extent); but he assuredly 
did know that they had their backs to 
an unfordable river with pontoon 
bridges as the only means of escape, 
and these bridges under the fire of his 
own artillery on the heights. He knew 
that on their flanks he had a powerful 
force of cavalry that had not fought 
at all. In an exactly similar case at 
Friedland in 1807, Napoleon merci- 
lessly destroyed a Russian army. Lee 
quietly waited to be attacked again, 
delivering himself of the famous re- 


mark (which does so much credit to 
his heart and so little to his head) that 
it is well war is terrible, otherwise men 
might learn to like it. 

If Fredericksburg were the only 
instance in which he failed to go to 
the extremity, allowed a genuine hu- 
manity to get the better of cold mili- 
tary judgment, it could be passed off 
as one of those mistakes made at times 
by the best of commanders. But this 
is by no means the case. The same 
fundamental quality in him saved the 
Union army at Chancellorsville, the 
truest and greatest of Lee’s victories, 
and lost the war for the Confederacy 
at Gettysburg, the first heavy defeat. 
When Stonewall Jackson was killed _ 
on the second night at Chancellors- 
ville, his plan had been an attack 
around the right flank of the Union 
army to seize the only ford by which 
they could escape. Stuart, who took 
the 
changed this for a scheme of concen- 
tric frontal attacks, which damaged 
the Federals severely but let them get 
away to fight another battle; and 
though it appears that Stuart did not 
know what Jackson had in mind, it is 
legitimate to ask what Lee was doing 
while his subordinates made and un- 
made plans for the battle of which he 
was supposed to be in control. 

The answer is that he was avoiding 
the cruel ways of war by allowing 
those subordinates to exercise a large 
discretion without, even afterward, 
criticizing their choice of the means 
used to carry out the general plan. The 


over lost commander’s corps, 
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same thing shows in an exaggerated 
degree at Gettysburg, where Lee re- 
fused to blame anyone but himself for 
the lost battle, which is nobility of 
character, but not the precise and harsh 
centrol a military leader is supposed 
to exercise. Dr. 
demned Lee’s Gettysburg plan as vague 
and malfounded, and his verbal orders 
(he gave no written ones—another 
peint) as allowing too much room 
for the kind of errors made by Stuart 


Freeman has con- 


in going off on a raid instead of 
scouting the flanks of the army, by 
Ewell in not pressing home at twi- 
light on the first day, and by Long- 
street in his sulky delay of the second 
day’s attack. The accusation is just 
enough, but it is doubtful if Dr. Free- 
man has seen where it leads, which is 
to the point that R. E. Lee knew how 
to get as much out of his men as was 
in them originally, but not how to 
harry them into performances that 
would have been beyond their abil- 
ities without superior direction—one 
of the main duties of a commander- 
in-chief. 

The same fact emerges in another 
way and another aspect of Lee’s career. 
The effect of the harsh process of 
command when exercised by a truly 
first-rate leader is educative. Young 
officers are brought up through the 
mill to a point where they themselves 
are fit for high commands—as Grant 
brought forward such men as Sherdian, 
James H. Wilson, Emory Upton and 
Alexander Mackenzie; and as even 
the Confederate armies in the west, 


often incompetently led, brought for- 
ward a certain number of able juniors. 

Is it not peculiar, can it be alto- 
gether accident, that there was no 
school of Lee, that not one brilliant 
junior was developed, that the corps 
and division commanders of the Army 
of Northern Virginia at the close of 
the war were the same as those’ when 
Lee took command, except for the 
vacancies caused by death? Even the 
men who took the places of those killed 
in action were promoted but a single 
rank. It is perhaps unfair to blame 
this altogether on Lee, because the lack 
of able rising men was in part due to 
underlying conditions within the whole 
Confederacy, but surely a part of it 
must lie at his door, when under 
exactly similar conditions, other armies 
and other leaders were able to carry 
on the difficult process of education. 

As long as Lee had Jackson, who 
needed no superior direction, there 
were victories. After he lost that best 
of his lieutenants, there were only 
defeats or victories as dubious as those 
in the Wilderness fighting, of which 
the best that could be said is that the 
Union forces were prevented from 
accomplishing their immediate tactical 
objectives. Grant’s strategic objective, 
of pinning Lee’s force so thoroughly 
that he could give no assistance to the 
army in Georgia, was very thoroughly 
attained. 

This is not to say that Jackson was 
the greater commander of the two, or 
that Lee was in any sense an incompe- 
tent; but it is to say that as a com- 
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mander his true stature is that of a 
member of one of those co-operating 
_ teams of skillful tactician. and hard 
fighter, character and intellect, that so 
often appear in military history — 


Marlborough and Prince Eugene, 


Hindenburg and Ludendorff, Gustavus 
Adolphus and Oxenstjerna. This is a 
high stature; but it is a long way from 
that rank of military genius which has 
so often been accorded to the leader 
of the lost cause. 


To mind the inside of a book ts to entertain one’s self with 
the forced product of another man’s brain. Now I think a man 
of quality and breeding may be much amused with the natural 


sprouts of his own. 


—Lorp Foprincton in The Relapse or Virtue in Danger, 


by Sir John Vanbrugh, 1696 


DOWN THE ROAD A PIECE 


[A SKETCH | 


Boris Ilyin 


Viet THE UP-COUNTRY begins in South Carolina there 
are rolling hills from which the gray topsoil has been eroded, 
leaving brick-red clay. In winter the clay shows starkly through the 
pale grass. There are not many houses. There are patches of woods 
—gray ghost woods. There are clay roads which in places have sunk 
below the level of the slopes over which they lead. The roads lead 
sometimes past small cotton patches with small, withered stalks from 
last year; lead past an occasional Negro cabin; past a winter-flooded 
creek which appears for a moment among the bare-branched under- 
brush of the draws. They lead over the slopes, cross other roads, 
dwindle into trails. The winter air is moist and cold, and the sun 1s 
distant. 

During the war there were always troops in the area, on maneuvers. 
Long files of infantry, heads bent forward, moved along the roads; 
long convoys of heavy trucks, blunt-nosed and determined, ground 
between the files. In the intervals between their two-week problems 
the troops camped in the ghost woods, spilled over onto the bare hills. 
Their shelter tents were hung with drying laundry; their portable road- 
signs were at every intersection, pointing; the smoke from their fires 
hung blue and moist, a few feet above the ground. 

Toward evening, one day, a little boy came riding along one of the 
red-clay roads, kicking continually with his heels at the ribs of his 
mule. He had on faded overalls with new blue patches at the knees, 
and a sweater under the overalls, and a knitted blue toboggan on his 
head, against the cold. He was playing a game, leaning over to one 
side and then to the other, slashing with a stick at the grass which grew 
out from the banks of the road. Now and then he held the stick like 
a gun, firing at pursuers. He was careful, though, not to slip off, and 
not to let the bulging gunnysack in front of him fall to the ground. 
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His legs were not very long, and he was riding bareback. The mule 
clumped along without paying any attention to the boy’s game, her 
neck bobbing up and down energetically on the upward slopes, her. 
whole attitude businesslike and grownup. She was going home; what 
went on on her back was of little importance. 

At one of the bends in the road the boy came in sight of a soldier, 
who was walking in the same direction, hands in pockets. The soldier 
was long and thin, and his field jacket hung loose on him. He wore a 
helmet-liner, but had no pack and no rifle. He was walking slowly, 
staring at the ground, but after a while he turned, hearing the mule 
behind him, and stood still, head to one side, waiting for the mule to 
come up. 

The boy held the stick over the withers, not like a gun but like 
a whip now. He stared intently at the soldier as he rode up, and said 
“Howdy” faintly. _ 

“Hello, kiddo,” said the soldier. 

The boy looked away a little, straightening the filled gunnysack 
and frowning. 

“Whoa!” he shouted to the mule sternly, tugging at the rope 
bridle. The mule threw its head up, showing pink eyeballs, but clumped 
slower, and the soldier began to walk alongside, tall and angular, 
taking loose-kneed strides. 

“You got a fine animal there,” said the soldier. 

_6OTis a mule,” said the boy. “Whoa!” He glanced at the soldier 
timidly. 

“You live around here, kiddo?” 

“Down yonder,” said the boy, pointing ahead. 

“You like it down here?” 

“T reckon.” 

The soldier walked along, hands in pockets, stooping a little, but 
looking up at the boy. His face under the round helmet-liner looked 
very long and thin, and his eyes were light blue and whimsical, as 


if everything he said was teasing and yet as if he were sad about 
something. 


“Your old man a farmer?” 
“Yeah. Yessir.” 


“What you got there in the sack?” 
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“(rohtard.” 

“What?” 

“It’s lightard.” The boy thought a moment. “For burnin’ on the 
fire,” he added, looking sideways at the soldier. The other nodded, 
not smiling. 

“Are you in the infantry?” the boy asked. 

“That’s right. I guess you’re in the cavalry, ain’t your” 

The boy looked to see if the soldier were joking. “I’m aimin’ to 
be in the parachutes when I get big,” he said. 

The man nodded, but he was looking down at the road now as 
he walked, pinching thoughtfully at the loose skin above his Adam/’s 
apple. 

“Are you campin’ out here someplace?” asked the boy. 

“Yeah,” said the soldier, looking down still. “What’s your name 
kiddo?” 

“Jacks’n Cole.” 

“T got a kid back home about your age. How old are you, kiddo?” 

“Nine goin’ on ten.” 

“My kid is ten,” said the soldier, pinching at his throat with long, 
rough-nailed fingers. 

“I got a brother twelve,” said Jackson. “How come you ain’t 
totin’ a rifle?” 

The soldier looked up, grinning. “A what?” he said, “A raffle?” 

Jackson dropped his eyes to the gunnysack, not replying. The 
soldier stopped grinning, except with his eyes. 

“You mean a rifle. We got it nontactical for a while. Im off 
duty. I’m just taking a walk.” 

“You a machine gunner, maybe?” asked Jackson, fingering his 
stick. The soldier began to smile again. “I aim to be a machine 
gunner in the parachutes,” said Jackson, forgetting the stranger and 
aiming with his stick into the distance. 

They went up a short slope, and when they reached the crest the 
boy pointed to some scattered shelter tents which they could see in the 
valley to their left. 

“Is that your camp there?” 

“That’s right,” said the soldier, his eyes narrowing as he stared at 
the tents, lines forming around his eyes. The smoke from the camp- 
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fires lay in streaks over the shallow, barren valley. The little figures 
of soldiers moved here and there. 

“T guess youw’re goin’ overseas soon, huh?” 

“Maybe,” said the soldier. “I guess so.” 

“JT never seed a machine gun up close.” 

“Ride over with me and I’1] show you one.” 

Jackson hesitated, then shook his head. “My pap won’t let me go 
nigh the camps.” 

“Why’s that?” 

The boy shrugged his thin shoulders quickly. “He don’ like to 
have no truck with soldiers,” he replied. “Pap says stay away from 
the camps.” 

“Well, you do like your pap says, then.” 

They went on in silence for several minutes. The sun had just set, 
and a cold, wet breeze began to stir the faded grass. The smoke-pall 
in the valley began to change shape slowly. 

“Yeah,” said the soldier at last. “I got a kid just your age. I 
haven’t seen him or his mother for over a year, now.” 

“Has he got a rifle? My brother got a rifle. I get to shoot it.” 

“No, he ain’t got any rifle,” said the soldier. “He lives in a city, 
in Pittsburgh.” 

“TI been to Columbia oncet,” said Jackson, lifting his head high and 
looking down the road. “There’s my house yonder, in those trees.” 

The house was a white blur in the gray ghost trees. Around the 
grove ran the bleak terraces of a cotton field, but the windows of the 
house were yellow with light. It was turning dusk, and the breeze 
was colder. 

“Tt looks like a nice house,” said the soldier. 

“You could come and see us,” said Jackson hesitantly. 


“No thanks, kiddo. They don’t let us go into the houses around 
nere.*: 


“Sure ’nuff? Why?” 
“Just orders, kiddo. I’d like to come. I’d like to be inside a house.” 


“Maybe if you come my pap will let-me go see the machine guns 
ater" 


But the soldier stopped and raised his hand a little. 
“Pve got to be getting back. So long, kiddo.” 
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Jackson turned and waved too, as the mule clumped on. The 
soldier looked again toward the lighted windows and buttoned the top 
button of his field jacket. The lights of the distant campfires were 
visible—tiny dilating dots. The breeze was a gusty wind, now, and the 
smoke-pall was gone from the valley. 


. the man who goes alone can start today; but he who 
travels with another must wait till that other is ready, and tt 
may be a long time before they get off. 


—Henry Davin TuoreEau, Walden 


LET’S GIVE THE VETERANS AN EDUCATION 
Bayard Quincy Morgan 


In August was the Jackal born; 
The Rains fell in September; 
“Now such a fearful flood as this,” 
Says he, “I can’t remember!” 


HESE LINES from “The Undertakers” in the Second Jungle 
Book of Rudyard Kipling—one of the literary idols of my youth 
—came back to mind as I was reading in a recent number of the 
American Scholar a “Forum” entitled “Is This Education?” written 
by veterans now studying at American colleges. “Lord, how young 
they are!” I was saying to myself somewhat complacently, when both 
complacency and reading were stopped short, at least momentarily, by 
the phrase “professors mumbling from notes yellowed with age”!! I 
went on reading with chastened spirit and with closer attention. Then to 
be sure I dashed off to the editors an irreverent response. It was to the 
effect that the GI’s had discovered a truth to end all truth: namely, 
that real truth is of today, and no other need apply. But I really think 
that something more and better than sarcasm is in order, and that a 
veteran educator might have a serious word to say to the student 
veteran. 

Not long after reading the “Forum” I found myself engaged in 
one of those silent dialogues with which I presume most of my readers 
are familiar: one in which you confront a redoubtable adversary and 
reduce him by your unassailable logic to the silence of defeat. “Young 
man,” said I to this fancied opponent, “I have some lecture notes that 
were written down before you were born, and I shouldn’t be surprised 
if by now the paper is yellow and the ink faded. Does that mean to 
you that the ideas embodied there are necessarily flyblown and fit only 
for the ash can? Must I write a fresh set of lecture notes every year, 
ignoring everything I said the year before? How many ideas do you 
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think it takes to fill even one fifty-minute lecture, and how do you 
suppose I or any teacher could hope to be always ‘new’ through all the 
teaching hours of a long life? Or is it your belief that truth is nothing 
but a parcel of techniques and a bag of tricks, which are constantly re- 
fashioned to suit the changing mode?” 

Actually, in the wide-spread and rather clamorous demand, on the 
part of both returning veterans and other educational critics, for an 
adjustment of collegiate education to meet the requirements of the 
postwar world (“The college has a new type to teach. So far it has done 
little to reorient itself.”), one must recognize the implication, either 
that the past has nothing to give, or that we of today are not and need 
not be interested in it. It is this implication which chiefly concerns 
me here. 

‘What do you think a university is?” I said in another section of 
my imaginary rebuttal, “and what do you expect a university teacher to 
do? Have the stars altered their courses since you went to war? Have 
men ceased to eat and drink and sleep, to be born and make love and 
die? Have they closed their eyes to those things which—as some 
people like me still firmly believe—make Man a creature apart from 
the rest of Creation: the writing of Poetry and the shaping of the 
Beautiful and the pursuit of Wisdom and the worship of the Divine? 
If not, what duty have I, as educator, to you? Shall I merely give you 
courses entitled How to . . . 2? Are you, or should I consider you to 
be, only interested in making as much money as possible, and as fast as 
possible?” Rendered speechless by my flood of oratory, my veteran 
turned away, silenced but (as even in my fine frenzy I was aware) not 
convinced. 

For that does appear to be the final essence of the veterans’ gripe. 
They have been knocked out of their normal course by a war they 
didn’t start and couldn’t finish; they have “lost” months and even 
years of their lives. And now they are naturally impatient to catch up 
and settle down, to get ahead and not be left behind. They want to 
know the “minimum requirements,” so that they can fulfill them 
within the minimum time. They want a degree, oh yes, but about as 
a man buys a railway ticket or secures a passport. What a degree sup- 
posedly stands for as a phase of “education” they don’t know and don’t 
care; and anything that doesn’t contribute directly and demonstrably 
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to the quickest possible acquisition of a degree is not only not wanted, 
itis resented. But this attitude is not really new, it is merely the logical 
conclusion of a trend of thinking which has been evident in American 
education for a very long time. The veterans are perhaps performing 
a public service by bringing the issue squarely into the open, and 
compelling us to look ahead down the road on which we have been 
traveling. 


II 


What is education? At the risk of seeming presumptuous—for 
there are plenty of definitions of education afloat—lI shall attempt to 
state what J think education is and should be. 

First of all, I reaffirm here the idea embodied in the very word 
“education,” which means a “drawing out”—of what? Surely not of 
mental rabbits from the academic hat, nor of pat answers to pet ques- 
tions, nor of dogmatic, authoritarian solutions to the problems of life. 
To educate, in the true sense, must mean to assist in the development, 
by the learner, of those potentialities for thinking and doing which are 
latent within him. In so far as education fails to bring out all his 
abilities to their fullest possible extent, it is deficient and does its duty 
neither by the state which, establishes and maintains it nor by the in- 
dividual who is its raw material. The future welfare of the state lies 
in the brains of its citizens; to leave those brains undeveloped is to 
commit national suicide. 

Second, I must insist that the best way for us to help the individual 
to develop is by the method of challenge, which is in principle the 
same thing as holding up a bright object before a child and saying, 
“Get it!” In the struggle to attain to a goal just out of reach, just be- 
yond the possible, the mind extends itself, as it were, and thus builds 
a platform from which further advances can be made. (AI physical 
education belongs in this box; but the present discussion is not con- 
cerned with muscular training.) 

Third, I submit that over and beyond these achievement-patterns 
_ lies something far more precious and desirable: the mastery of and, 
on the highest plane, the production of ideas. (The definition of an 
“Gdea” does not belong here, I think, nor is it necessary to my argu- 
ment.) This is a territory essentially mysterious and wholly resistant 
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to any form of measurement. I know no explanation of the way in 
which an idea originates, no suggestion as to how its relative or absolute 
value can be determined. No I.Q. rating even makes a beginning at 
predicting which of a given hundred or million minds will be capable 
of producing a truly original idea. It will be recalled that no less in- 
genious a person than Thomas A. Edison exhausted all the known 
devices of mental testing in trying to find a suitable successor to him- 
self—and failed. All that I can affirm is that the first requisite to the 
successful handling of ideas is the largest possible exposure to them. 
And in this case “exposure” means “exposition” as well as “exhibi- 
tion.” I think it is safe to say that the men who have produced great 
ideas were such as had been encouraged not only to do but to think: 
first to think through what others had thought, and then to do some 
thinking on their own part. . 

It is here that I take sharpest issue with a point of view expressed 
or implied in the veterans’ strictures on the unchanged postwar college. 
Our educational theory and practice are of necessity based upon our 
heritage from the past. That heritage is largely fixed, and is no dif- 
ferent today from what it was yesterday. It consists of the accumulated 
researches and the reasoned conclusions of all the great minds of 
which we have record. The problems they faced and the solutions they 
sought are by and large the same as those with which man, at least 
civilized man, has always been concerned. With respect to some of 
them it is doubtful if, with all our boasted progress, our greatest living 
fellowmen are better informed or wiser than philosophers and thinkers 
who wrote themselves down centuries ago. To study the records of 
the past is not to stir up the dust of an abandoned room: it is to begin 
the understanding of the present. I contend, in short, that if the col- 
lege was soundly organized before the war, there is no need to make it 
over now. 

Finally, there are two capabilities of the human mind which can 
remain wholly sterile, or which can, by suitable educational procedures, 
be fecundated and made productive to an extraordinary degree: they 
are the apprehension of beauty and the premonition of the divine. « 
Neither one plays much part in that survival of the fittest on which 
Darwin based his theory of evolution; yet without them human life 
would be deprived of some of its most exalted moments, some of its 
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purest pleasures. Here too education has the function and the duty of 
exposure, even though there is no measuring-rod which can determine 
the value of the result. \ 

These, then, as I see them, are the components of a proper educa- 
tion. Wisely organized and efficiently administered, they are cal- 
culated to provide the state with men and women who, having been 
helped to realize their full mental and spiritual possibilities, will be 
suitably equipped to guide the affairs of the nation. The aggregate 
product of the education I have just outlined is what I am fond of 
calling the “trained mind,” which is, so far as I can see, the most re- 
markable phenomenon in the entire cosmos. It is not hard to under- 
stand that the creation of the human mind has been ascribed to the 
direct intervention of the Power which directs the universe. 


Ill 


Now, it is natural that in any GI view of the present scene, the 
I’s have it. G.I. Joe was invited to make the supreme sacrifice, and too 
often had to make it. Survivors may not be blamed for feeling that the 
nation owes them something, and that in particular they are entitled to 
a compensation for their lost years of schooling. Hence the G.I. Bill of 
Rights, and the thousands of veterans now enrolled in collegiate in- 
stitutions throughout the land. 

It is also natural, even proper, that we should ask them, now that 
they are back in school, “How do you like it?” We ask such questions 
of everybody; the foreign visitor, for instance, gets the almost stereo- 
typed questions, “What do you think of our country, state, city?” In 
the latter case, we should not dream of altering our folkways because 
visitors did not approve of them. When the veterans find fault with 
the education they get, the situation is of course not the same, for it 
is their country as well as ours. I maintain, however, that our response 
cannot and should not be a complete reorganization of our educational 
system in order to catapult the veteran as rapidly as possible into a 
paying job. Instead, we should indeed, perhaps with the veterans’ 
help and counsel, improve on our present system (I yield to no one 
in the conviction that it needs improvement), and then, or at the same 
time, we should set ourselves to selling the revised system to the vet- 
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erans and the public at large.> But the revision must be upward. We 
should be giving the veteran a real education, not the phony thing that 
he seems now to be demanding and that several school-generations of 
our youth have been getting. 

One result and manifestation of the present regime was evinced 
in the response of a recent college class to the question, “Which is the 
more useful, the man who sets a problem, or the one who solves it?” 
Almost unanimously the youngsters voted for the latter. They had 
evidently never even considered the value of the theoretical approach 
to a subject, which means that their teachers had never raised such an 
issue, much less pointed out its import. Pure theory seldom seems 
“practical” to the man in the street. One trouble with our education 
is the degree to which we have allowed the man in the street to con- 
trol it. 

But in the long run a defective education can undermine our entire 
civilization, and there is evidence that even now, with all our technical 
skills, with all our physical equipment and our material resources, this _ 
nation is far behind in the international race for true intellectual dis- 
tinction. The evidence, unobtrusively but irrefutably presented, lies 
in the remarkable work by B. Bavink, Probleme und Ergebnisse der 
Naturwissenschaft (Problems and Results of Natural Science), Leip- 
zig, 1944. In field after field one becomes uneasily aware, as he scans 
this comprehensive survey of the latest and most authoritative re- 
searches, that in most cases it is Europeans who have asked the ques- 
tions and posed the problems, and that American contributions are 
chiefly restricted to the employment of ingenuity and apparatus, money 
and materials, in finding answers and solutions. 

Nor is this surprising. For many decades European higher schools, 
enrolling most of the best minds of each new generation, have put 
those minds through an exacting regime of broad speculation and close 
reasoning. Instead of making every boy, for instance, go into the 
laboratory and perform a chemical experiment, the teacher expounds 
the principle and then does the experiment himself. When the boy is 
done with that subject, he knows why the experiment was made, why 
*t had to succeed or fail, and will be capable of setting up a dozen or a 
hundred similar experiments himself if and when the occasion arises. 
And this, if you please, is education. 
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Now what many of the veterans are seeking is what more and more 
American citizens have been requiring of the American school, first for 
themselves, and then for their children. They call it “education,” but 
what they are really after is training. “Show us how to do the things 
you do, so that we can do them too and get paid for it. Never mind the 
theory: that takes too long and we won’t understand it anyway. What 
we want is the know-how.” So they demand just enough English to 
talk to a day laborer, just enough of a foreign language to order a meal 
or engage a hotel room, just enough mathematics to check the bills 
and the bank statements, just enough..... Said David Harum on a 
certain occasion, “Little too much is jest right.” He wasn’t thinking of 
education, but the remark applies here, and “just enough” is too little, 
too little for the individual, too little for the state, too little for the 
world. With “just enough” we shall run down hill, slowly perhaps but 
inevitably, down to the bottoms where our primeval ancestors lived 
ages ago. For “just enough” means that I shall know a little less than 
my father did, and my son will know a little less than I do, and so on 
ad infinitum. Those who are now learning just enough will soon be 
teaching on that same basis, and tomorrow’s just enough will be one peg 
lower than that of today. But as Lewis Carroll pointed out long ago, 
man has to run as hard as he can just to stay where he is, and the Ameri- 
can boy who keeps on getting just enough is going to take his country 
for a ride someday, and you and I may not be on hand to keep him 
from driving off the road. 


IV 


_ Lev’s give the veterans an education. Not just facts and figures, 
dug up only yesterday and likely to be proved false tomorrow. Not 
just manuals of shop practice, out of date before they are printed. Not 
just platitudes of politics, sociology, civics, Americanism. Not just the 
latest slang and comic-strip allusions. If this is all our youth can be 
made to take, the college and university may as well shut their doors 
and let the vocational and trade schools take over. All need for 
education will be at an end, and civic robots will replace the educated 
man. If you think this is too remote to be considered, and too gloomy 
to be taken seriously, just look about you. You will find at large in this 
country right now Ph.D.’s who can’t write English, educators who can’t 
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think, average citizens who can’t count, and all sorts of prominent per- 
sons who can’t read. 

Certainly the veterans are entitled to a good education, and it can- 
not be denied that too often they are not getting it. But not because 
schools are hidebound, professors senile, and curricula antediluvian. 
There are of course regrettable deficiencies in our educational practice 
bound up with the difficulties of a war-making nation and age: over- 
burdened teachers, shortages of material, crowded buildings, inadequate 
facilities. But these are not basic causes of failure, they are merely 
contributory factors. 

The failure of our education is directly traceable to our citizenry, 
and the veterans, without knowing it, are really accusing their own 
parents, and, to a lesser degree, themselves. For it is written, whoso 
seeks an education shall get it—since the getting is in himself. And 
it is also written, a democratic society gets the education it is willing 
to pay for. More and more the American taxpayer has been demanding 
a “practical” education, one that “gets results,” “pays off,” “brings 
returns.” Impressed by statistics of earning power, he is disturbed by 
the fact that one group of graduates, ten years out of college, draws 
a lower average salary than another. Accustomed to read operating 
statements of banks and corporations, he assents to the idea that schools 
should discourage subjects which “cost” too much. More or less inacces- 
sible to “intangibles” of any kind, he balks at abstract ideas and 1s prone 
to say, with respect to any phase of education, “What is it good for?” 
i.e., “What good would it do me?” Ready to believe that “radical” 
doctrines are dangerous, he is quite willing to see the free discussion 
in the schools of political, economic, and social ideas forbidden (the 
“monkey law” is still on the statute books in one section of the United 
States, remember) or discouraged, unaware that he is robbing education 
of its very lifeblood. 3 

Unfortunately, the veterans’ own experience has seldom done much 
to invalidate this “practical” view of the function of the school, has all 
too frequently tended to confirm it. The armed forces were always 
intent on “getting the job done,” and always ina hurry. They rushed 
the recruits through “just enough” of everything, trusting—as they 
often had to do—to the exigencies of actual fighting to augment the 
scanty foundation- of the trainee. It is not surprising if the veteran 
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thinks all education is like that, and expects the college to give him the 
same kind of training he got in the army or navy. 

We shall fail him if we obey him, and we shall also betray the 
country we are pledged to serve. It may well be that American educa- 
tion, nay that the American nation itself, is at the crossroads, and that 
in our response to the challenge of the veterans lies, like a germ in its 
housing, the future of our country. If we do not give the veterans an 
education, the rest of our youth will lack one too, and the downfall of 
our nation from its present eminence can then be predicted with mathe- 
matical certainty and within foreseeable time limits. 

For the significant thing, strange as it may seem, is that the so- 
called practical education is not practical at all, and that even from the 
point of view of training—i.e., in all intellectual pursuits—an ounce of 
theory is worth a pound of practice. In technical matters it is true that 
yesterday’s lecture notes are outdated today and may even be dangerous 
in their inadequacy tomorrow. Let the veteran, if you please and if he 
will, go into factory or office to master the techniques with which he 
will have to deal: no school can possibly keep up with the swiftly 
changing face of industrial or commercial practice. But the boy who 
has learned no theory and an outmoded set of procedures is sold down 
the river: he is no good as a mechanic, and he doesn’t know what he 
needs to be anything better. 


Vv 


“Young man,” so ran my peroration, “you are barking up the wrong 
tree. The trouble is not that so many of your teachers are using notes 
yellowed with age, but that—relatively speaking—so few of them have 
any such notes in their possession. You are deceived if you think that the 
value of lecture notes is in direct proportion to the newness of the paper 
and the freshness of the ink. You are confusing technique with theory, 
instance with idea, willingness with wisdom. You are expecting your 
teachers to “give? instead of planning, yourself, to ‘get’ something. In 
the records of the past lie most of the answers to the problems of the 
present. Many of them are in code and must be deciphered; but the de- 
coding process is rewarding in itself, and the achievement of some valid 
solution by virtue of excavations among the treasure piles of the human 
mind is one of the festivals of the spirit. If you want an education, you 
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must go after it, for it will not come to you unbidden. But if you find 
that the college is not furnishing enough education, then demand in- 
struction of the old, not of the young, and ask not for a reshaping of 
the curricular lines, but for a deepening of their groundwork. For 
education is a pyramid, and only by broadening your base now shall 
you later raise your apex to its maximum height.” 

Brave words on my part, and sincerely uttered, but... . . Where 
are the courses in which great ideas are soundly presented, nobly ex- 
pounded, and aptly illustrated? How many universities offer the stu- 
dent an authoritative (not authoritarian!) survey of the great worlds 
of fact, theory, wisdom, and worship? How many of them give more 
than lip service to that humane ideal which should be one of the goals 
of all true education? 

Surely we owe the students something more than educational box 
lunches, however prettily decorated and packaged. We should offer a 
choice of full-course dinners, in which there shall be not only the solid 
meat of fact, but the relish of seemingly extraneous speculation, the 
sparkle of the spirit, and the sobriety of blessing. These feasts of the 
mind should bring together in harmony the diverse products of earth 
and sky and show their relationship and their interdependence. Above 
all, they should serve to nourish the soul of the consumer, making him 
more alive to his human function, more concerned with his human 
destiny. 

Yes, the boys are back, with their eagerness and their discontent. 
Let us turn their eagerness into action, their discontent into creation. 
Let’s give the boys an education! 


VOICE OF MEXICO: THE CORRIDO* 
Luis Monguiod 


HE OUTSTANDING FORM of popular literary expression in 
Mexico is the corrido, a poetic narrative song, directly descended 
from the Spanish romance or ballad. 

As to form, the corrido is a poem, generally in octosyllabic verses 
arranged in quatrains, sometimes with the same assonance in the second 
and fourth verses of the quatrains running through the whole poem 
(as in the Spanish ballad), or changing with each quatrain, and some- 
times rhyming ada. It is generally sung, in simple musical phrases, 
by one or more voices accompanied by a guitar or sometimes by a 

mariachi, that is to say, an ensemble of guitar, harp, and violin. 
As to the contents of the corrido, it would not be fallacious to apply 
to it the words used to refer to the Spanish ballad by Rengifo, a six- 
teenth-century rhetorician. Of these, Rengifo says: “In the romances 
are described heroic deeds, occasions sad and pitiful, events uncommon, 
new, and unique.” 

The musicologist Gabriel Saldivar seems to imply in his history 
of music in Mexico that the name corrido had a colonial Mexican origin 
derived from references in inquisitorial proceedings to manuscripts 
“que corren” in the city and kingdom, or copies “gue corren” here and 
there. Nevertheless, the name corrido or corrida, as applied to some 
ballads, is itself of Spanish origin. As early as 1729 the second volume 
of the Madrid Diccionario de Autoridades registers the noun corrido 
as referring to a popular song. The well-known Spanish-French and 
French-Spanish dictionary by Cormon, dated 1800, has the entry: 
“Corrido, s.m., Sorte de romance chantée avec un accompagnement de 
guitare.” And there are not infrequent references to traditional ballads 
under the name of corridos in Spain, as well as in Chile, Bolivia, Vene- 


* A prose translation accompanies each text quoted. These translations are intended to help the 
reader not too familiar with the Spanish language in understanding the contents of the quo- 


tations. They do not attempt to carry over into English the lilt of the corrido nor to parallel the 
raciness of the Mexican popular speech, 
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zuela, etc., all pointing therefore to a common and Spanish origin of 
the designation. 

As is the case with every popular art form, it is difficult to know 
exactly how old the corrido is in Mexico in its present form. Corridos 
printed in broadsides are extant from the early days of the nineteenth 
century, and some colonial corridos are known, the oldest one of them 
dating from 1684. 

It appears probable that the corrido in its present form appeared in 
Mexico at the end of the seventeenth and during the eighteenth cen- 
turies. In effect, Professor S. Griswold Morley has noted that romances 
arranged in quatrains did not appear generally in Spain until the very 
end of the sixteenth century. And as it is usually acknowledged that 
the colonies are more conservative than the mother country in literary 
matters, it seems logical that the corrido, always written in quatrains, 
should appear in Mexico somewhat later. 

Be this as it may, the fact is that at the very beginning of the 
nineteenth century, we find the corrido as a rising popular art form in 
Mexico. Through all the past century and the years of the present, 
this art form has grown into she typical popular manner of literary 
expression for the Mexican people. 

The intent of the present notes is limited. Leaving aside the corrido 
as a narrative of private affairs or as a love, humorous, or satirical song, 
we shall attempt to observe its development as a political folksong. 

As the war for Mexican national independence was fought (1810- 
21), as the political movements for control of the new state developed, 
as the agitation for “Reform” stirred and triumphed (1858-61), as 
international complications resulted in wars with the United States 
(1846-48) and against the French intervention and the Hapsburg 
Empire (1862-67), these events moved men to arms, inflamed their 
patriotism and their political passions, and threw large bodies of troops 
into long marches and countermarches throughout all the national terri- 
tory. From one end of Mexico to the other, the voice of the soldiers, the 
voice of the people, sang in the traditional forms about their struggle, 
about their battles, about their leaders, or more simply about the life 
and death of what later generations would call the unknown soldier. 

During the war for independence the corrido naturally mocked the 
enemy and praised the national leaders: 
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causes us uneasiness. It 
would be better that the Vice- 
roy went soon out to fight. 


La tirania de Apodaca 

Nos causa gran malestar, 
"Mas valiera que el Virrey 
Se fuera pronto a pelear. 


The same may be said of the corridos of the wars with the United 
States and France; but those of the civil wars and especially of the 
“Reform War” are more biting and more scurrilous. With one ex- 
ception: the corridos about Benito Juarez, at least those which have 
been preserved by oral tradition and are still sung, are always en- 
thusiastic: 

Long live Juarez, Mexicans. 
Long live Liberty. We are all 
brothers now. Long live the 
Capital. Long live all free 
men. Long live all the brave 


Viva Juarez, mexicanos, 

Que viva la Libertad, 

Ya todos somos hermanos, 

Que viva la Capital. 

Que vivan todos los libres, : : 
: soldiers. Long live,. long 

Vivan los bravos soldados, : ; 

; ; live all Mexicans. 
Que vivan y que revivan 


‘Toditos los mexicanos. 


When the Diaz dictatorship (1876-1911) fell upon Mexico, the 
corrido came to deal mainly with bullfighters and bandits, or with 
crimes and catastrophic events such as earthquakes or train wrecks. But 
occasionally the people dared to use it to sing of an act of overt rebellion 
against Don Porfirio or to condemn the cruelty of his repression, as in 


the case of the martyrs of Veracruz (1879), shot on direct orders of 
the dictator: 


Su delito fué atacar Their crime was to fight 


a un tirano Presidente 
que se mantenia en el puesto 
odiado de toda gente. 


Ha ordenado quien lo puede 
que se les mate en caliente 
y esta es la consigna real 

de Porfirio el Presidente. 


a tyrannical President who 
held on to his post hated by 
all the people. He who can 
do so has ordered that they 
be killed immediately; such 
is the royal will of Porfirio, 
the President. 


In that period the corridos about bandits were the most numer- 
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ous and by their attitude, generally sympathetic with the outlaws, they 
seem to indicate that the people saw in banditry the only means of de- 
fiance against the oppressive por firismo; witness the corrido of Heraclio 
Bernal, famous bandit of the 1880’s, who mocked the rural police, 
stole from the rich, and gave to the poor: 


Que valiente era Bernal How brave was Bernal on 
en su caballo retinto, his black horse, with his pis- 
con su pistola en la mano tol in his hand fighting 
peleando con treinta y cinco. thirty-five men. What 


a good horseman was Bernal on 
his dark little horse; in the 
middle of the police he would 
light a cigar. How brave was 


Que buen charro era Bernal 
en su caballito oscuro, 
en medio de la Acordada 


jaa f : 
“OLD sole Seam ama a Bernal on his piebald horse; 


Que valiente era Bernal Bernal did not steal from the 

en su caballo jovero, poor, rather he gave them money. 
Bernal no robaba a pobres 

antes les daba dinero. 


When in 1910-11 popular discontent together with the inner 

rottenness of the dictatorship brought about the speedy downfall of 
Diaz and the opening of the years of groping for a people’s way of 
life, the corrido became almost exclusively concerned with the Revo- 
lution. 
All the important events of the revolutionary years, all the im- 
portant personalities of the Revolution, all the issues that developed 
through its turmoil, have been sung by the Mexican people in corridos, 
along with the sufferings, the doubts, the grim humor, and the forti- 
tude of the rank and file. 

The constitutionalist revolution and the martyred death of Fran- 
cisco I. Madero, the agrarian movement of Emiliano Zapata, the 
puzzling figure of Francisco Villa, the accomplishments of Obregén, 
the constructive work of Cardenas, have all been commented upon and 
popularized by corridos as have been also the heartbreaking mistakes, 
internecine feuds, assassinations, the acts of treason, and the foreign 
meddling, together with the less glamorous but no less dramatic actions 
of this or that particular hacendado, this or that peon, soldier, camp 
follower, rancher, or timid burgher. 
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Madero has been idealized in the extreme, and corridos referring 
to him carry almost always a tender note quite unusual in those epic 
years, but very much in keeping with the personality of the first legal- 
istic minded, humanitarian leader of the Mexican Revolution. 


Vuela, vuela palomita, Fly, fly, little dove; 

parate en aquel romero, stop on that rosemary bush, 
anda y saluda gustosa go and pleasantly greet Don 

a don Francisco I. Madero. Francisco I Madero. Fly, fly, 


little dove; go to that rose- 
bush and tell Sefior Madero 


that I remain loyal to him. 


Vuela, vuela palomita, 
llégate hasta este rosal, 
y dile al sefior Madero 


que le sigo siendo leal. 


But perhaps instead of quoting piecemeal from different corridos 
of the Revolution it would be better to examine in some detail one that 
might be considered as typical of the period, such as the Corrido de la 
toma de Zacatecas. 

This corrido begins with a frank and brutal attack upon the person- 
ality of the leader of the reactionary faction which had assassinated 
Madero and was trying to waylay the Revolution: 


Ahora si, borracho Huerta, Drunkard Huerta, your heart 

ya te late el corazén must now indeed be throbbing 

al saber que en Zacatecas upon hearing that Barrén has been 
derrotaron a Barrén, defeated in Zacatecas. 


And it goes on immediately, as is usual with most narrative corrido 
beginnings, to state the date and the event it is going to relate: 


El dia veintitrés de junio, On the twenty-third of 

hablo con los mas presentes, June—I speak to most of the 
fué tomada Zacatecas present—Zacatecas was taken 
por las tropas insurgentes. by the insurgent troops. 


Next follows a detailed description of the measures taken by the 
revolutionary leader Pancho Villa, places and objectives assigned to 


each of his subordinates, and an occasional appraisal of their person- 
alities: 
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Al Negar Francisco Villa 
sus medidas fué tomando 
y a cada uno en sus puestos 
bien los fué posesionando. 


E] general Ratl Madero 
con el teniente Carrillo 

le pidid licencia a Villa 
para atacar por El Grillo. 


Al sefior Rosalio Hernandez 
valiente como formal, 


le toc6 atacar los mochos 


del Cerro de San Rafael. 


Upon arriving, Francisco 

Villa started taking the proper 
dispositions and designating 

to each man his place. 

General Rail Madero, with Lieu- 
tenant Carrillo, asked Villa’s 
permission to attack through 

El Grillo. Brave and reliable 
Seftor Rosalio Hernandez was to 
attack the reactionaries of 


San Rafael Hill. 


The attention to detail is minute, showing an intimate knowledge 
of the battle. This corrido might be considered as a historical record, 
which is very much in the tradition of the Spanish epic. Probably the 
author of the verses realized that the men who would first listen to his 
song also had a firsthand knowledge of the events and would call him 
to task if he made an obvious mistake. After the poet has described 
in a few more quatrains the battle array of the villistas, he tells how the 
attack is launched and pressed home, and depicts the gory sight of the 
battlefield and the panic which seizes the enemy: 


Estaban todas las calles 
de muertos entapizadas, 

lo mismo estaban los cerros 
que parecian borregadas. 


Andaban los federales 

que ya no hallaban qué hacer, 
pidiendo enaguas prestadas 
para vestirse de mujer. 


All the streets were covered 

with dead, and so were the hills, 
looking like a sheep slaughter- 
house. The Federals did not 
know what to do; they were asking 
for the loan of skirts, to dress 


like women. 


The shouting and the boasting, of truly homeric ring, of the em- 


battled Villa, is not forgotten: 


Gritaba el general Villa: 

i Dénde te hallas Argumedo? 
Ven y parate aqui enfrente 
tii que nunca tienes miedo. 


General Villa shouted: 

“Where are you, Argumedo? Come 
and stop opposite here, you who are 
never afraid.” General Villa 
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Les decia el general Villa: said: “Send old Barron over here. 
Echenme al viejo Barron; But I believe that all of them 
yo creo que todos me quedan are much too little men for me. 


guangos como el pantalén. 


When the enemy positions are taken, the corrido describes the 
happiness of the liberated people and the pitiful state of the poor city, 
not forgetting to place in the proper quarter the blame for the horror 
Zacatecas has suffered: 


j Ay! hermosa Zacatecas Ah, beautiful Zacatecas, 
mira como te han dejado, look how they have left you. 
la causa fué el viejo Huerta The cause of it all were old 
y tanto rico malvado, Huerta and the evil rich. 


After explaining carefully that the burning and the looting were 
done by the defeated reactionaries—a good piece of poetic political 
propaganda—the poet as despedida or envoy flings a last flaunt at the 
enemy: 


iCoémo estaras, viejo Huerta? How do you feel now, old 
haras las patas mas chuecas Huerta? Your legs must become 
al saber que Pancho Villa more bowed upon hearing that 
ha tomado Zacatecas, Pancho Villa has taken Zacatecas. 


You had better get ready with all 
your soldiers. Don’t be afraid; 
wait for the sun-withered ones! 


Ya te puedes componer 
con toditos tus pelones, 
no te vayas a asustar, 
espera a los chicharrones. 


This particular corrido is ascribed to the popular verse-writer Juan 
Ortega. But how many of those who have sung it knew who wrote it, 
and how many changes have been introduced into the original text 
during the innumerable oral transmissions which have kept this ballad 
alive? This we do not know; but when a popular poet writes and sings 
a corrido which is later published, printed in cheap broadsides by one 
of the several publishers devoted to this kind of literature, and the 
corrido is sung by many minstrels on the streets and the market places 
of Mexico, memorized and repeated hundreds of times, it is soon on 
its way to become anonymous, popular, and traditional. 
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La toma de Zacatecas is one of the revolutionary corridos we might 
call epic. As the Revolution developed and triumphed, and the eco- 
nomic issues involved in it were better understood by an awakened 
people, we find more and more corridos dealing with these economic 
facts, such as, for example, songs extolling the confiscation of the — 
land of the Aacendados and the organization of co-operative agri- 
cultural workers’ enterprises: 


Voy a cantar un corrido, . lam going to sing a corr- 

sefiores, pongan cuidado; ido; gentlemen, pay attention. 
afanes de Rancho Nuevo, Our toil at Rancho Nuevo and how 
y lo que hemos batallado. we have had to struggle. Bull- 


necked Pancho Gonzalez Martinez 
had the poor folk downtrodden, 
sunk in wretchedness. The 


Pancho Gonzalez Martinez 
con su cogote de fiera, 


tenia humillados los pobres : ihe : 
agrarian association, with firm 


sumidos en la miseria. : ; 
will, fought that dictator 


La agrupacion agrarista through courageous direct action. 
con voluntad muy resuelta The land was the first thing we 

se le opuso al dictador took away from the tyrant; thus 

en valiente accion directa. we made certain to break the 


; E : master down. 
Las tierras fué lo primero 


que quitamos al tirano, 
asi nos aseguramos 
dandole garrote al amo. 


When President Cardenas nationalized the oil industry (1938) and 
the Mexican nation was inspired by his daring, corridos swept the land 
praising his action and urging the people to stand by the Chief Execu- 
tive: ; 


Voy a cantar un corrido I am going to sing a corr- 

pa decirle a la nacién: ido saying to our Nation: Now 
j Ora el petrdleo es nuestro, the oil is ours, long live the 
viva la Revolucién! Revolution! 


Later, when Mexico took its stand alongside the United Nations in 
the war against the Nazi and the Fascist, corridos were created and sung 
throughout the country stating the evils and the crimes of Fascism, the 
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reasons for Mexico’s declaration of war against the Axis, the horrors 
of the German attack on Mexican shipping, the loss of Mexican lives, 
and the glorious tradition that is Mexico’s of fighting for the freedom 


its people so painfully won: 


Los peligros se cirnieron Danger loomed over our 

sobre nuestro continente, continent, and all of our peoples 
por eso todos los pueblos answered: Present! Mexico had 
han respondido: j Presente! always been on the side of each 


Whee “ d oppressed people, of each being 
US SEOE ER S IE A a who has cried, of each being who 
has suffered. Her hour had to 


come, and on the waters of the 


con cada pueblo oprimido, 
con cada ser qui ha llorado, 


ada ser qui ha sufrido. : 
Spex " ocean several of her children 


Su hora tenia que sonar went down with “El Potrero del 
y en las aguas del ociano Llano.” 

li hundieron a varios hijos 

con “E] Potrero del Llano.” 


We have seen the corrido live and grow as one of the means of 
expression of Mexico’s national life, of Mexico’s fight for independ- 
ence and freedom through the last century and a half, and to this very 
day. In acountry where the higher levels of formal culture have been 
the preserve of a few, the folk have expressed their feelings and their 
beliefs, their hopes, their failures, and their accomplishments by means 
of art forms better within their reach; among them, the traditional 
Hispanic popular literary form of the ballad was all ready for their 
use. The corrido has been as much a people’s weapon in the struggle 
for liberation from colonial servitude and in the struggles for the 
organization and democratization of Mexico, as have been wars, revo- 


lutions, bullets, and finally ballots. May this free voice of the people 
of Mexico never be stilled! 
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THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT IN FICTION—1947* 
Paul Jordan-Smith 


The year 1846 is important in Ameri- 
can history, Manifest Destiny or not. 
Whether it was stress in the Old 
World or strain in the New, it is 
now obvious that by 1846 the United 
States had to expand or stagnate. 
There were statesmen then who feared 
that the country would become “Bal- 
kanized”; James K. Polk was deter- 
mined that it should not. So the de- 
cision was made and the Westward 
Movement was on, following the tales 
and trails of the trappers. The West 
was not to be dominated by England, 
France, or Russia. 

Bernard DeVoto has well named 
1846 “The Year of Decision,” and 
his eloquent and stimulating book has 
-inspired at least some of the novelists 
here to be mentioned. 

For us on the West Coast it is es- 
pecially important, and is the first 
of a series of years we celebrate. For 
if 1846 was the year of the Bear 
Flag, 1847 saw the end of strife be- 
tween Californians and Americans 
and brought the first American civil 
governor; 1848 saw James Marshall 

* Eagles Fly West, Ed Ainsworth, Macmil- 
Jan; Hill of the Hawk, Scott O’Dell, Dobbs- 
Merrill; Touchstone, Lillian Janet, Rinehart; 
Jed Blaine’s Woman, Evelyn Wells, Double- 
day; The Big Sky, A. B. Guthrie, Jr., Sloanes; 
Vermillion, Idwal Jones, Prentice-Hall; Eliza, 


Patricia Campbell, Superior; The Far Country, 
Marthedith Furnas, Harper. 


lift gold from a millrace; 1849 wit- 
nessed the Gold Rush; and by Sep- 
tember of 1850 the United States 
had welcomed California into the 
family of states. 

Of these events our novelists are 
again writing, and with keener aware- 
ness of history than some of their fore- 
runners. Perhaps it would be better 
to say that more documents are avail- 
able to them, and that some of them 
have a lively conscience about their 
use. 

The stories of Miss Furnas, Mr. 
Ainsworth, and Mr. O’Dell all open 
in 1846, and are all concerned with 
the settling of California by Ameri- 
cans. A. B. Guthrie, Jr., goes back 
to the trail-breaking hunters of 1830; 
Idwal Jones takes a later date; and 
Campbell’s » “Eliza” 
came through California on her way 
to Puget Sound as late as the 1870’s. 
Touchstone and Jed Blaine’s Woman 
are specifically of the gold-rush pe- 


Patricia only 


riod, 

Ainsworth and O’Dell quite obvi- 
ously had glorious field days with 
diaries, journals, pamphlets, news- 
papers, and letters, to say nothing of 
the more conventional histories of the 
conquest of California. Miss Furnas 
devoted most of her research to. the 
story of crossing the plains. 
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Shane Malone, hero of Mr. Ains- 
worth’s story, had fought his way up 
from the shipyards to newsboy and 
from that to reporter on a New York 
paper. News from California had 
moved Shane for many months, but 
he might never have left New York 
and his grandmother had he not, on 
reportorial duty, seen a pretty Span- 
ish girl trying to get aboard the good 
ship Brooklyn, en route to her Cali- 
fornia home. Shane, eagerly assisting 
her, in one hectic moment discovered 
two things: that he was in love with 
her, and that her first name was 
Alicia. Beyond those he had no clue; 
but he soon picked up the trail, and 
President James K. Polk helped him 
on the way. For in that same year 
Polk was sending an expedition to 
California, but 
for colonization. 
Shane set out with Colonel Jonathan 
Stevenson; and, in spite of Whig 
opposition, hurricanes, and sharks he 
reached San Diego in time for as 


in part military, 


mainly civilians 


many small battles as any young man, 
even a young man of Irish ancestry, 
could desire. 

Ainsworth’s story holds all that one 
could expect of historical romance. 
History, in that memorable year, pro- 
vided him with enough drama and 
melodrama, in politics as well as in 
battles—with such flaming characters 
as Frémont, Stockton, and Kearny, 
such valiants as Kit Carson; with the 
Donner Party freezing and turning 
cannibal in the Sierras; the army 
blistering in the desert on its weary 
way from Santa Fe; and the Bear 


Flag flying over Sonoma proclaiming 
revolt. 

With such a wealth of dramatic 
historical matter, the story moves al- 
most of itself, and so rapidly that 
many of the characters seem to be 
seen through a glass darkly. Even 
Shane will be remembered for his ac- 
tions rather than himself. And beau- 
tiful Alicia is forgotten for many 
pages. Shane’s grandmother, Sheila 
Maddin, is an exception. For here, 
Mr. Ainsworth, less conscious of his- 
torical movements and the need to 
keep his reader on tiptoe, realizes a 
person with warmth and loves her into 
being. This, however, is a mere after- 
reflection on my part; the tale is so 
packed with action that one is con- 
tent to forget individuals. 

Mr. O’Dell covers much the same 
ground but opens his story in the 
West. The reader meets Grady Duna- 
vant as he emerges from the Cajon 
Pass, headed for the Pueblo de Los 
Angeles with a pack train of goods 
from Santa Fe. Grady came as a 
trader whose troubled military life 
was in the past. He looked forward 
to profit, and to meeting the girl he 
wished to marry. But almost from 
the first moment he realized that he 
had to take part in a war. Nor was 
he long in discovering that the Yankee 
girl he had hoped to marry was not for 
him. The loss was not serious, how- 
ever, for a better and more challeng- 
ing woman was waiting at the Hill 
of the Hawk. 

And while one follows Grady to 
San Diego and San Pedro, and back 
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_to Los Angeles in battles, looking on 
the action as an American observer 
and participant, one also looks upon 
the scene from the hill home of Don 
Saturnino de Zubaran, where lances 
are sharpened for American hearts. 
Yet, all were not of one opinion in 
Luz 
was as full of fire as her Spanish 
father, but her hate for Grady was 
turned to love, and while she was 


Don Saturnino’s castle-home. 


angered and saddened by the coming 
of the Americans, the thought that 
she would hold him through it all 
And 
her grandmother, Dona Carlota, had 


made wars seem unimportant. 


a wisdom that brought her to accept 
the inevitable without bitterness and 
to see that Hill of the Hawk would 
survive more surely under a stable 
government than under Mexican mis- 
management—or could, if only Luz 
and the young American would join 
forces. 

Mr. O’Dell’s story moves as rap- 
idly as that of Mr. Ainsworth, but 
the thread of romance is never broken 
or strained. Both stories have the 
merit of making California history 
real, and despite the frowns of pro- 
fessional historians, I venture the guess 
that hundreds of people who never 
read an actual history of California 
will now turn to the libraries to dis- 
cover for themselves whether these 
amazing things really happened. 

The pace is not so swift in Marth- 
edith Furnas’ The Far Country, where 
we are shown that not all adventurers 
toward the West had itching trigger 
fingers. Unwin Shaw, a crossroads 


merchant back in Kentucky, was keen 
to find a land of opportunity free 
from such snobs as the Prettymans, 
who had treated him as mere dirt even 
after his sister, Maria, married into 
the family, but he had no desire to be 
a hero and cared nothing for guns. 
Neither, for that matter, did Dr. Hop- 
per, whose medical career had been 
cut short because of his fondness for 
corn liquor. The forty-four wagons 
that creaked and groaned from Inde- 
pendence to Fort Bridger, and then 
south of Salt Lake and by Truckee 
to Sutter’s Fort, held people of all 
Jared, the guide and bull- 


whacker, had come out of mystery 


sorts. 


on a secret errand. He knew his 
business and went quietly and firmly 
about it with a look which proclaimed 
that it would be a pity if any one 
tried to check him. He could fight, 
and so likewise could swaggering 
Basil Prettyman, Maria’s husband; 
and some had to fight Indians on the 
way, but in the main they were just 
farmers looking for new land, pio- 
neers in need of more elbow room, 
misfits looking for another chance to 
make good. 

Unwin Shaw is made to tell the 
the story in the language of his time 
and in journal form; and it speaks 
well for the skill of Miss Furnas 
that the story is not hampered by 
the form. In fact, it even gains in 
verisimilitude. But the real reason for 
quickened interest here is that Miss 
Furnas has realized many of her char- 
acters and makes them live. At least 
a dozen of her men and women stand 
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out, warm and vital. Little by little, 
as the caravan proceeds across the vast 
plains, now eight, then twenty miles 
a day, we come to know these people 
as neighbors whose past and present 
histories are revealed by indirection, 
casually and naturally. And in Un- 
win Shaw she gives us a modest, timid, 
clever, philosophic American fre- 
quently overlooked in narratives of 
this kind. 

Jed Blaine’s Woman was Ketsy 
Dendridge who left her New York 
home when her father decided to 
marry her envious cousin, Clarissa. 
When she left she had not intended 
to go around the Horn to California, 
but only to make a deal; for she had 
learned that the red-headed Jed 
Blaine, whom she had seen with her 
father, had even more power than 
her parent; and that power she wanted 
to use in her own interest. But she 
found Jed aboard his ship, about to 
leave for the West, and while she 
argued, the ship set sail. For the rest, 
the story is the familiar, though al- 
ways stirring, account of gold mining 
in the mountains, lynchings, vigilance 
committees, and the coming of the 
railroad. Now again Ketsy 
touches the fringes of reality, but for 
the most part she is in costume. If 
not memorable, however, the story 
is always lively. 


and 


Another, and even slighter, costume 
piece is T’ouchstone, in which the hero- 
ine, Agnes Delaney, is cast in the role 
of a Scarlett O’Hara, though never 
quite convincing in that role. Agnes 
speaks the lines but her features are 


never revealed, and the total effect is 
that of a rather faulty phonograph 
record at a puppet show. 

In Eliza one meets real people— 
frontiersmen and their wives, and 
knows them as they are seen through 
Eliza Barrett's eyes. Eliza came out 
to Puget Sound from a stuffy family 
in Philadelphia. After met 
Thomas Barrett she could not bring 
herself to marry the tame gentleman 


she 


to whom she was engaged; so she 
escaped the conventional by taking 
flight to San Francisco, where Thomas 
was only too eager to meet and marry 
her. 

But if Eliza did not want the for- 
malities of Philadelphia, she was still 
not prepared for the robust outgiving 
Barrett and 
his ways were new to her, but she set 
herself to the task of understanding, 
even though some reforming was an 
inevitable part of her and her heri- 
tage. And the satisfaction we get 
from the story arises in no small part 
from our awareness of Eliza’s grad- 
ual adjustment to_her husband and to 
frontier ways. Through her we come 
to know Thomas in the round, and, in 
doing so, come to know Eliza and to 
like her. Through her we see the 
Indians, good and bad, and through 
her relations with them we see the 
growth of Eliza’s understanding, and 
the development of a Western com- 
munity as it was during the decade 
that followed the Civil War. 

One puts this book aside to read 
again with the feeling that Patricia 
Campbell will not remain unknown 


of lumberman Thomas. 
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among American novelists. It is satis- 
fying to Western pride that it was a 
Western publisher who discovered her 
and issued this novel. ; 
Idwal Jones moves with the ease of 
the world traveler he is, from China 
to Monterey, to Cornwall and Spain, 
then back to California where the Five 
Apostles mine makes a fortune for his 
hero; and for descendants who, like 
many descendants, cared little for that 
which supported them. There used to 
be money in smuggling in Wales and 
Cornwall; and Pablo Cope, as the 
story has it, made his fortune, at 
least the beginning of it, smuggling 
mercury from China into California. 
Young Cope left his mother’s 
ranch, Cas Alamos, at the age of 
fourteen, an apprentice aboard a sail- 
ing ship. Four years later, after many 
adventures had hardened him, he re- 
turned to the port of Monterey with 
enough mercury to enable him to real- 
ize some of his dreams about the great 
ranch and to explore the possibilities 
of the cinnabar mine of which his 
father had told him. The Spanish 
government forbade the entrance of 
mercury into California and would 
not permit the opening of the mine. 
But before he could attempt to 
work the mine, he wanted more in- 
formation about mining for cinna- 
bar. So he set off for Cornwall, where 
the old Torpen mine and its records 
had much to tell him, and where one 
Arabella warmed his heart. From 
there he went to Spain, continuing 
his education in the ancient Talavera 
mine and getting a valuable assistant 


in José Mendoza who, after scenes 
of Spanish violence, was glad to ac- 
company Pablo to California. 

Together, they worked the Five 
Apostles, so that, what with the de- 
mands of miners, the opening of the 
Comstock Lode, and the Civil War, 
the mine yielded richly. 

The early part of the story in which ~ 
all this is related and in which one 
lives over the spacious days of ranch 
and vineyard, moves rapidly and is 
written with gusto and conviction. 
Nor is it all concerned with mining 
and long voyages. Arabella in Corn- 
wall and Ynes in California pro- 
vide romance. Pablo founds a dy- 
nasty; around Alamos, Pablo makes 
enough friends and enemies to lend 
color to conflict. And if the genera- 
tions that follow are not equal to their 
ancestor, that is to be expected. Sons 
of rich fathers turned to horse racing 
for adventure; they collected women 
instead of gold; but if the men failed, 
there was a woman, Vermillion, to re- 
call Pablo’s strength. 

Vermillion makes good reading. 
There is joy in the book, and by it 
a page of Western history is enliv- 
ened. 

The Big Sky shows a stronger breed 
of men than were the gold- and land- 
seekers. Here 
tougher stuff, men capable of court- 


are men made of 
ing solitude. 

It was in 1830 that Boone Caudill, 
barely seventeen, ran away from Ken- 
tucky, headed for the fur-bearing 
country. Boone had been robbed of 
tenderness by a brute of a father. 
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There came a day when he would 
no longer put up with his father’s 
outbursts of temper; he left him for 
dead, took his rifle and set out into 
what seemed the vast unknown. And 
as if the hates begotten of his father 
were not enough to make him fly 
from “civilized” communities, a judge 
and sheriff completed his education in 
aversion. 

A long trail stretched between Ken- 
tucky and the headwaters of the Mis- 
souri where men trapped. beaver. It 
would have been a trail even more 
hazardous had he not fallen in with 
Jim Deokins and Summers, the hunter. 
Even so, it was a rugged journey with 
rugged men. And what with a tricky 
river and not-too-friendly Indians, the 
more than two thousand miles of row- 
. ing took will and muscle. It carried 
Boone to Fort Union, Great Falls, 
Fort McKenzie, then to Jackson Hole 
and across the Rockies. 

Boone learned to live alone, to hate 
the smell of towns and houses. He 
despised people. He wanted space, 
and wondered with Whitman whether 
it would not be better to “turn and live 
with the animals.” Indeed, he thought 
it might be better if the human breed 
were extinct, so that the beasts could 
go their ways in freedom. 

But other hunters crowded in on 
him, beaver became scarce, buffalo 
were wantonly butchered. Even the 
headwaters of the Missouri seemed 
crowded. The map-makers followed, 
and those intent on settling the land 
in spite of Indian occupation or Brit- 


ish trading posts. Boone hated them ~ 


all. He became one with the Piegans 
and took Teal Eye for squaw; but he 
did not linger in wigwams. 

Summers, Deakins, and Boone 
Caudill were mountain men, hunters, 
solitaries—and ‘‘all hunters are crazy. 
You like the lonely fire, the danger, 
what you call the freedom and some- 
time the squaw.” That was a French 
trader’s summary. And again: “He 
lived like a wild thing, to eat and 
frolic and keep his scalp, not thinking 
from one day to another, not putting 
by against the future... .. He 
talked to the country for company, 
and the country talked to him.” 

The Big Sky seems to me the out- 
standing American novel of 1947. 
The plains and mountains of it are 
not painted likenesses, but are the 
The people who 
move about in it do not seem; they 
One feels—thus it was. The 
people are not admirable to us of the 
cities, but they are magnificent in their 
places. 


things themselves. 


are. 


Mr. Guthrie’s is a grim story, but 
its realism is not a manufactured 
thing. It comes out of life, as hon- 
est as granite. 

These, as he shows them, are the 
mountain men. They did not mean 
to be advanced agents of “Manifest 
Destiny”; they had no thought of 
breaking trails for home-seekers or 
miners, But they could not escape 
their destiny, and without them the 
West would not have been ours to 
win, 


BOOKS AT UCLA 
The University of California Library, Los Angeles 


Robert Vosper 


MERICAN LIBRARIES, in general, are older relatively than 

one at first would think. The Library of Congress was estab- 

lished by an Act of 1800; England’s matronly national brary in the 

_ British Museum was opened at Montagu House in 1759. The year 

1638 saw the beginning of Harvard College Library by bequest of the 

Reverend John Harvard; Oxford’s Bodleian Library had been opened 
only in November 1602. 

In fact the library movement as a large-scale public enterprise 
gained much of its early impetus in the United States. A recent his- 
torian of the University of Birmingham, England, reports a former 
vice-chancellor of that institution as saying of American universities 
that “they were alive to the value of books long before any educational 
bodies in this country, and any comparison raises a contrast rather too 
distressing to be contemplated under English library conditions 
generally." An American student of the public library movement 
points out that the American colonists were rightfully envious of the 
great opportunities available to students in England with its book-rich 
scholar libraries, the result of age and of philanthropy; but the same 
writer adds that this advantage “did not exist in those library forms 
which were partly or wholly public with respect to financial support and 
clientele.” 

This is not to imply that there are no libraries older and bibliothe- 
cally greater than American libraries; it is merely to suggest that youth 
is not an essential characteristic of libraries in this country, and to lead 
to the further thought that a young library which has achieved impor- 
tance is unusual by reason of its very lack of age. 

The Library of the University of California, Los Angeles, is one 


1 Vincent, Eric W., The University of Birmingham, Cornish, 1947. 
2 Ditzion, Sidney H., Arsenals of Democracy, A-L.A., 1947. 
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of the youngest of the important university libraries in this country, 
for it dates in effect from only 1919. This is recent even for a Western 
state university. The library of its brother (or we should say avun- 
cular?) institution in Berkeley began in 1869. The Stanford Library 
is over fifty years old. New Mexico opened to students in 1892, Nevada 
in 1874, and Arizona in 1891. The UCLA Library thus has genuine 
youth, and much of its character and its promise are the result of that 
status. 

The University of California, extending the’length of the state, 
supports a library on each of its eight campuses. The several librarians, 
who administer their own institutions locally, co-ordinate their efforts 
and draw strength through their federation in a Library Council estab- 
lished two years ago by President Sproul. The UCLA Library of today 
is, then, one of the University of California Libraries, with total book 
resources in all of over two and a quarter million volumes. 

In 1881 the California Legislature voted $50,000 to establish the 
Los Angeles State Normal School as a branch of the parent California 
State Normal School in San Jose. Its founders considered this a rash 
experiment, for Los Angeles was a town of only 12,000 people. But 
sixty-one pupils turned up to be taught rhetoric, penmanship, and 
Swett’s methods of teaching, and six years later the school was able to 
stand on its own administrative feet, separate from San Jose. By 1914 
the original site, where the Los Angeles Public Library now stands, 
was long outgrown and a move was made to North Vermont Street, 
_the present campus of Los Angeles City College. 

During these years there was, to be sure, a library. The first book 
(Hayden’s Survey of Wyoming and Idaho) was accessioned in 1883, 
and one thousand dollars was voted in 1885 for books. The story of 
the Normal School Library is a quaint one of expansion from one room 
into another and of the addition of twenty-five copies of Stepping 
Stones to Literature and Nature Stories for Young Readers. By the 
fall of 1919, however, there were about 28,000 volumes, gently cared 
for by a staff of four, to be turned over to the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California, along with the other physical property of the old 
Normal days, to become the embryonic Southern Branch of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 

A suggestion of a quibble may be found in the thesis that the 
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UCLA Library begins with the day in 1919 that Director Ernest 
Carroll Moore proudly transferred the ownership of the institution 
_ he had taken charge of only a year before. In point of fact, however, 
the earlier history is that of another and quite different library. 

Under the impulse of the University’s prestige and funds, the 
work of the Vermont Street campus blossomed immediately. Director 
Moore apparently saw from the start that the library, as well as other 
parts of his plant, needed stimulation if it were to serve a university 
program. The book fund was raised to $10,000 in 1921-22 to permit 
an annual increase of over twice as many books as in the years just past, 
and a search was begun for someone to take over the heavier respon- 
sibilities now facing the librarian, Miss Elizabeth Fargo, who was ap- 
proaching retirement. In 1923 John E. Goodwin came from the 
librarianship of the University of Texas. With his arrival the future 
of the library was assured. 

Goodwin was a member of a remarkable second generation of 
pioneer university librarians on the Pacific Coast, whose individual and 
collective contribution to American librarianship may not be fully 
appreciated for sometime. This group, including Harold L. Leupp 
at Berkeley, Charles W. Smith at Seattle, George T. Clark at Stanford, 
and Matthew H. Douglass at Eugene, took over from most meager 
beginnings, and sturdily built imposing book collections in short order 
and with small budgets. Often less articulate than their younger col- 
leagues now coming on the American scene, these men face the com- 
mon disability of any elder group, that of having to stand on a past 
record, with no further opportunity to plan or promise. Whatever their 
shortcomings may prove to have been, however, all built strong re- 
search libraries and at least one an unusually fine library building. 
Another contemporary, more vocal than the others, vigorous and forth- 
right Sydney B. Mitchell, will probably rank as one of the country’s 
most influential teachers of librarianship. 

The new librarian at UCLA immediately began to strengthen his 
staff of assistants and started the never-ending drive for larger book 
budgets. Reporting to Dr. Moore in his first fiscal budget request, 
Goodwin noted that the library he had taken over “4s at present con- 
spicuous for its lack of much of the essential literature in the-various 
fields of knowledge:” He eloquently pressed for a $75,000 book fund 
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and set the tone for his administration by stating, “I am unable to 
adjust myself to the vision of a restricted future for this institution.” 
In this his sight was clear, for another suggestion in the fall of 1923 
was that the library of the Southern Branch should be regarded as a 
working station of the University Library (at Berkeley) with a maxi- 
mum of 200,000 volumes. This limiting suggestion may have been 
induced by the cramped Vermont Street quarters, but nonetheless 
Goodwin’s sight was sure. In ten years the 200,000 figure was passed, 
but by then, the move to Westwood was three years old, and the library 
was in a monumental new building obviously planned for an unlimited 
future. 

The $75,000 annual book budget did not come, however, until 
1940, when its seeker was near retirement. To date, it represents a high 
point, only recently returned to after a slow-down during the war. 
But in the years before 1940 the book budget had climbed steadily. It 
was sufficient to permit the library to double its book stock rather 
rapidly: by 1925 there were 62,000 volumes; that figure doubled in 
four years; by 1936 there were 250,000; ten years later half a million. 

When will the million-volume step come? This is not a naive ques- 
tion, for the growth rate of American university libraries is presently 
intriguing several librarians who are seriously concerned with large- 
scale storage and service costs. A detailed study of the subject was made 
this spring by Harvard’s librarian, K. D. Metcalf, in the second issue 
of the Harvard Library Bulletin. An earlier statement that libraries 
tend to double in size of book stock every sixteen years is questioned by 
Metcalf, who asserts that this rate decreases as libraries grow older. He 
suggests twenty years as a better average figure. 

This concept is interesting in terms of the UCLA Library, which 
a recent article in a popular magazine inaccurately called the fastest 
growing library in the country. In the sense that thus far it has re- 
peatedly doubled itself at far beyond the average rate, this statement 
has more validity than the typical southern California boast, but a few 
other libraries have increased at even greater rates. Duke, for example, 
with its large endowments, has extended its library much more rapidly 
during a similar period. Such an accelerated rate of growth is an aspect 
of a library’s youthfulness. Certainly, no library can indefinitely con- 
tinue at such speed, for the crucial factor is cost, and a million or a half- 
million books represent a heavy investment for even such solvent uni- 
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versities as California or Harvard. The latter has spent of recent 
years something like a quarter of a million dollars for each 100,000 
books added, this as the price of the books alone, exclusive of the costs 
of processing, storing, and servicing. 

Nonetheless the growth of a library has a close relationship to the 
growth of the whole institution, and UCLA is now expanding so rapidly 
that its library will probably add its second half-million books in from 
ten to fifteen years. At that point the library joins company with a very 
select group in terms of size. 

This rate of growth is one basis for measurement. Another basis is 
the actual number of books added each year, but since the rate of growth 
is geometrical, a larger and older library is normally bound to add more 
books than a younger one. UCLA added 32,512 volumes in the peak 
year 1941-42. In that same year Illinois added 78,154 to its stock of 
over one and a half million books, and Minnesota put 48,175 on top 
of a million and a quarter volumes. 

Size is interesting and is easier to discuss than more qualitative 
criteria, but it is not entirely unrelated to quality in a library. A general 
university library trying at one time to serve the needs of 14,000 stu- 
dents as well as the research work of a productive faculty must have 
books in tremendous numbers. This is especially true of one on the 
Pacific Coast. Eastern and Midwestern libraries operate within ex- 
tensive book centers and can readily lean on one another in certain 
subject fields. Pacific Coast libraries to be sure borrow from each other, 
especially from the varied collections in Berkeley, but a large measure 
of self-dependence is demanded by library users. 

What can be said about the UCLA Library in more qualitative 

terms? Along with the other libraries in the widespread University of 
California system, it has just undergone a penetrating survey by Dr. 
Fulmer Mood, whose analysis is soon to be published. In his survey, the 
library is shown to be relatively weak in books published in foreign 
countries and in the older literature of most subjects. These are the ob- 
vious defects of youth, but rapidly and carefully they are being canceled. 
After making an interesting chronological review, from the accessions 
record, of additions to the book collections, Dr. Mood found “a rapid 
growth in quality,” and concluded that “the future is certain—while 
there is money to buy books, and money for staff to process and service 
them.” This has been a decade of library surveys, and the UCLA Li- 
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brary is uniquely fortunate in being at an early and thus flexible stage 
in its growth, for with the Mood survey as a guidepost it can all the 
more wisely chart its future bookish course. Dr. Mood’s study describes 
in detail the characteristics of a young and diverse book collection 
gathered within the past quarter of a century. Already it is clear that 
his general findings will reveal “that this library has a considerable 
road to travel before it arrives at a genuine bibliothecal distinction. 
The collection as it stands is of a miscellaneous character . . . . spotty, 
uneven in quality or quantity, and lacking in bibliothecal maturity.” 

The fact of general immaturity, however, does not prevent there 
being already some rich kernels. Students of Germanic and Scandi- 
navian linguistics, of folklore, of California history, of orchestral music, 
and of ornithology, cannot even now overlook the library at Westwood. 

The story of these rich accretions is, in itself, a story in library 
growth. Libraries can expand by buying en bloc the accumulated col- 
lections of scholars and bookmen and swallowing them boa-wise. They 
can expand by the philanthropy of bookish donors, or they can expand 
more slowly, and in the more common tradition, by piling up one book 
: on another in the fields of interest to acquisitive librarians or professors. 

Librarian Goodwin and his faculty library committee, backed finan- 
cially by the Regents, showed a consistent and wise desire to purchase 
scholarly collections, for this isa method of rapid growth most suitable 
to a new library. More mature institutions can less frequently gain a 
fair measure of fresh material by this process. 

An early acquisition was the 7,000-volume private library of the 
American historian John Fiske, secured in 1926 by the private philan- 
thropy of a group of Regents and other local friends. This ore was 
mined by the present librarian, Lawrence Clark Powell, to produce 
“John Fiske—Bookman” for the Bibliographical Society of America in 
1941. Other lots purchased in the early years were the library of Arthur 
Chuquet, editor of Revue d’Histoire Littéraire, a 10,000-volume unit 
on the French Revolution and the Empire; a classical library of 8,000 
volumes from the estate of Professor Louis Havet of the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes; and the Danish archivist Kristian Erslev’s 2,000 vol- 
umes of Baltic history. 

The Erslev purchase in 1930 initiated a series of North European 
bulk purchases that brought the UCLA Library its prime subject riches. 
In succeeding years the private libraries of Professors Axel Koch, 
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Friedrich Kluge, Verner Dahlerup, Otto Bremer, and Konrad Burdach, 
added over 20,000 volumes, to make this a major center for the study 
of Germanic and Scandinavian philology. 

The Burdach and Bremer purchases in 1938 have particular in- 
terest because they were financed jointly for division between the 
Berkeley and Los Angeles libraries of the University—an early co- 
operative buying venture handled with much wisdom and good will. 

In 1936 the Regents bought from Robert Ernest Cowan, the 
bibliographer and long-time librarian to William Andrews Clark, Jr., 
8,000 scarce books, pamphlets, newspapers, and maps important to the 
early history of California and adjacent regions, thereby joining UCLA 
with the Bancroft, Huntington, and California State libraries as a 
primary source for the history of the state. Nine years later Cowan’s 
son sold to the library his father’s 6,000 manuscript materials, letters, 
documents, deeds, and account books of the 1830-80 period. 

The ornithology segment began with Mrs. Donald R. Dickey’s eift 
in 1940 of the library of her late husband. This was augmented by a 
later generous arrangement with the Cooper Ornithological Club, 
whereby that homeless but scientifically vigorous group deposited at 
UCLA its files of international bird journals received in exchange for 
the Club’s able publications, The Condor and Pacific Coast Avifauna. 
This transfer had particular value because it included the right to con- 
tinue and extend Cooper Club exchanges in the interests of the library. 

A major cultural aspect of the WPA was the Federal Music Project, 
which incidentally built up in New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles 
priceless groups of orchestral scores for the concerts presented by the 
project. On the dissolution of WPA the Los Angeles accumulation, the 
largest of the three, was turned over to the University Library, where 
it is now available to local musical organizations. 

No statement about books at UCLA would approach wholeness if 
it neglected the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, the Uni- 
versity’s most handsome bibliophilic bequest. Fortunately there is 
available to those interested the valuable Report of the First Decade, 
1934-1944, edited by Director Powell in 1946. This is a compilation 
of essays by experts on the Clark’s several fields of strength: “The 
English Drama to 1700,” “The Age of Dryden,” “The Eighteenth 
Century,” “Music and Musical Literature,” “Fine Printing,” etc. 

William Andrew Clark, Jr., already beloved in Los Angeles for 
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his maintenance of its Philharmonic Orchestra, announced in 1926 the 
gift of his library as a memorial to his father. Title passed to the Re- 
gents in 1934 on the death of the donor, at which time the further 
bequest of an adequate endowment was revealed. Since the Clark 
Library came into its possession, the University has pushed a consistent 
acquisitions program for enriching those areas at the Clark that are 
unique in this region. By concentration of effort the Clark is gradually 
becoming an unequaled library for the study of the whole culture of 
the second half of the seventeenth century, the Age of Dryden. 

Here, then, is something of the history and of the parts of the 
library that has grown up at UCLA since 1919. The Librarian’s share 
in this development has been noted, but he was always the focal point 
of widespread effort, without which his own plans would have been 
fruitless. Knowing the library as a primary tool, many faculty mem- 
bers exerted every effort to build it well. Unofficially they visited book- 
stores all over the world, read dealers’ catalogues and wrote out book 
order cards, in the endless task of gathering in the books. Officially as 
members of the faculty library committee they counseled the Librarian 
in his larger planning. Such committees are often nominal, but for- 
tunately the UCLA group has always taken a vigorous part in the libra- 
ry’s behalf. Many a distinguished academician has chaired the Com- 
mittee: the late American historians John C. Parish and Joseph B. 
Lockey, botanist Olenus L. Sponsler, genial pan-Scandinavian Walde- 
mar Westergaard, judicial Charles Grove Haines, humanist Frederick 
M. Carey, vigorous acidophilic Max S$. Dunn. Two of the chairmen’ 
later became Provosts at UCLA, Clarence A. Dykstra and Earle R. 
Hedrick. 

The planning of Librarian and committee could not have prospered 
without a strong staff. Some eighty librarians and assistants now man 
the University Library and its several branches, as compared with four 
in 1919. Their numbers have increased particularly in the last three 
years to serve the rising campus population and to handle specialized 
work in Slavic bibliography, engineering, and biomedicine. Three 
men have gone from staff positions at UCLA to assume the onerous 
labor of Director of Libraries in their own right: Frank A. Lundy to 
Nebraska, Jens Nyholm to Northwestern, and John J. Lund to Duke. 
The present UCLA Librarian, Lawrence Clark Powell, rose from the 
local staff to succeed Goodwin in 1944. The names of Philip S. 
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Goulding, who came from the Huntington Library in the 1920’s to 
develop the cataloguing at UCLA, and of Fanny Coldren, whose spirit 
of cordiality was adopted by her whole Reference staff, these and other 
names will be remembered happily. 

But given this background, what is the future of the UCLA Library, 
and what place does it fill on the Pacific Coast and elsewhere? What 
does its youthfulness mean besides immaturity? 

The University it assists is expanding in many directions to serve 
a California population that is both increasing and becoming younger 
in its age level. A School of Medicine is just starting on paper and in 
the mind of its new dean. Funds were voted by the last Legislature 
for a Law School. The School of Engineering is only three years old. 
New Departments of Oriental and Slavic Languages opened to students 
in the fall of 1947. Each of these new academic increments will re- 
quire major, rather than minor, library operations, and funds are on 
hand or in prospect to do the job without prejudicing existing general 
plans for the library. They will serve to round out the universal 
quality of the whole book collections, for each of these new units is 
being planned as an extension of the present University Library, rather 
than as a jealous and separately autonomous unit. This unified growth 
is one of the most valuable results of youthfulness. 

In recent generations librarianship in America has become a vigorous 
and competitive profession. One concept learned in university circles 
has been the value of book collections unified in administration if not 
in physical location. Older institutions, realizing this late in the battle, 
have faced spirited campaigns in order to shift ground. 

UCLA’S Library is in the fortunate position of being able to use 
this cumulative library experience. Many a large American university 
library has paid with great difficulty the expense of reclassifying its 
extensive book stock, from a classification scheme either eccentric or 
insufficiently flexible for growth, to the expansive Library of Congress 
system. The University Library at Berkeley started years ago and has 
never finished; Stanford has been gradually shifting in particularly 
overgrown subject areas. UCLA’s Librarian was able to foresee early 
in the 1920’s that this was an essential move, and was thus able to re- 
classify his few thousand books with little trouble. 

Co-ordinated library planning has been an ideal in this country for 
some decades. The ideal is only now spreading from a regional to a 
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national scale. UCLA will happily be able to conserve its strength 
and the use of its book funds by participating in such national book col- 
lecting programs as the so-called Farmington Plan. 

A rewarding type of co-ordination has been possible among the 
several University of California libraries because of the peculiar 
pattern of the University and the unifying spirit of President Robert 
Gordon Sproul. His Library Council, composed of the eight campus 
librarians and the dean of the School of Librarianship, meets regu- 
larly to pool experience and information. Several programs, such as 
the library exchange plan and the plan for distribution of duplicate 
stocks, are handled jointly, centralized in Berkeley. A perhaps unique 
administrative body, the formation of the Council is a major event in 
the recent development of West Coast libraries. 

On the local scene the UCLA Library is looked to for the per- 
formance of a large task, for it is the one publicly supported, general 
research library that the culturally vigorous Los Angeles area can call 
upon. This task is lightened by the early opportunity to co-operate 
rather than compete with existing local book collections. Typical of 
the part the UCLA Library can take locally is that defined in this 
statement from its recently compiled Acquisitions Code: “Because the 
Huntington Library is a major center for the study of the English 
Renaissance, and because the Clark Library holds strong collections for 
the 17th and early 18th centuries, and again with special emphasis 
on England, therefore it is logical that the University Library develop 
as thoroughly and rapidly as possible its collection of continental books 
for these centuries.” Such a program would make Los Angeles an 
imposing center for Renaissance and seventeenth-century studies. 

As one of the forty-six members of the Association of Research 
Libraries, this library is already recognized nationally as a book cen- 
ter. Libraries on the Pacific Coast are no longer parochial. The Berkeley 
Library of the University of California is without question one of the 
world’s greatest scholarly centers. The Huntington, the Clark, the 
Bancroft, and the Hoover have unique strengths that bring research 
workers from all countries. In Seattle, in the San Francisco Bay region, 
and in the Los Angeles area are major accumulations of printed knowl- 
edge, resources no longer of importance merely to the Pacific Coast. 


THE GALLOPING CONSUMER 
Celeste Turner Wright 


Y COUSIN FESTINA might seem like a boom economist’s 
delight: she has his brand of galloping consumption. On spy- 
ing a hopeless run in her stocking she joyfully inserts a finger and rips, 
or hurries the discarded silk to a friend who will knit it intoa rug. The 
everlastingness of nylon has found no welcome with her. I have heard 
her mutter in guilty pleasure when an old dress finally splits under 
the arms as she ties her shoelace. She never keeps a faded coat to wear 
on picnics, a decaying pair of brogans for splashing along country roads. 
On a balmy night she suggests that someone may feel chilly, and we 
know she’s worrying about the pile of wood behind the little door in 
the wall. She loves a fireplace anyway, because it’s handy for burning 
trash; and her favorite piece of equipment is the wastebasket. 

Under scrutiny, Festina would disappoint the economist, for she 
uses most articles to their reasonable limit. She may rejoice when her 
oxfords are ready for the Salvation Army, but the shoes thus exiled 
have been half-soled at least once. In short, she is neither wastrel nor 
spendthrift, but just a Galloping Consumer. She toils to maintain the 
status quo—the empty fudge platter, polished and replaced on the. 
plate rail; the deodorized vase, whence the daffodils have been tossed; 
the unoccupied corner, triumphantly vacuumed when the Christmas 
tree has been dragged to the yard. I have studied several persons like 
her—usually female—and believe there are others, a whole unrelaxing 
species to whom a new possession only brings a fresh anxiety to Use 
It Up. 

It is no kindness to give a Galloping Consumer more than half a 
pound of chocolates at a time. Festina eyes the donation restlessly, 
offers caramels to every visitor, even the postman, and keeps up a joy- 
less or bilious munching till the red metal box is empty and can begin 
its proper service as a container for gloves. On a camping trip you 
must supervise her, for she burns paper cartons and buries tin cans until, 
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unaccountably, the expedition runs out of food. She’s by no means 
stingy: she presses upon you a second helping of pineapple fluff (so 
that she can scald the dessert tray in the refrigerator). She has trained 
Lente, her husband, as a Jack Sprat to polish the pie plate. He once 
confided to me, with regret, that she never has any tasty left-overs for 
hash or salad; but neither, praise be, does she have the makings of a 
bread pudding. Once, as a furlough from her campaign to clear the 
larder, he bought a meal ticket and proposed that they dine twice a 
week at the corner tea shoppe; but then she beguiled him into going 
every night so they might have the ticket punched full of holes. The 
plan was a fiasco, like my giving her, on her birthday, a card entitling 
her to treatments at a vapor bath: she has grown stout, what with eating 
dutifully; but it was not for shapeliness that she suffered, throughout 
July, in the Swedish cabinet, steaming like an unhappy pudding; it was 
merely to finish the course. 

Taking medicine in small doses is another strain. If Festina’s hus- 
band, climbing Green Valley Falls, blunders into some poison oak, 
that’s a thousand pities. Still, how nice that he can use up the half 
bottle of balm that remained after her own siege of blisters the sum- 
mer before! Do not give her perfume, or she will trot about her house- 
work reeking of Midnight Kisses and will appear strangely patient 
when Lente Junior upsets the generous flask on the dresser. 

Charge accounts and installment buying were never devised for 
Festina. At the stores she pays spot cash, and at home she resents 
having to incur indebtedness for electric lights and the telephone. She 
has paid Lente’s life insurance three years ahead. She takes morbid 
satisfaction in her monthly statement from the bank: although one 
hates to see the money fly, there’s a pleasant finality about canceled 
checks. Otherwise a shrewd business woman, she is sometimes caught 
without a receipt. She burns such rubbish too promptly, to clear her 
little filing cabinet, just as she empties the ashtrays before her guests 
have finished their smoke, her wastebasket when it contains nothing 
but the stubs of last night’s theater tickets. 

Sometimes Lente implies that his wife is too neat: while he fetches 
his pipe from the den, Festina in the living room is hiding away ina 
rack the newspaper he has just unfurled; while he takes a nap, she is 
shelving the slippers from his bedside; and while he yodels behind 
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the shower curtain, she is innocently transferring his dressing gown 
from the bathroom hook to a hanger in the closet. Bridge tables were 
created to be folded; a phonograph to have its records jacketed alpha- 
betically and a picture of Lente Junior placed beaming on its lid. 

A strenuous reader, Festina exhausts her eyes merely in order to 
return War and Peace, three days early, to the public library. But 
serial stories, either in magazines or on the radio, find no favor. Asa 
child she was reduced to a screaming tantrum when her mother forbade 
her to color more than one page in the paintbook each day. As an adult 
she worked herself into a near breakdown over a correspondence course 
in Spanish. 

She is a notable letter-writer, replying to all mail instantly but 
sighing if a new envelope is delivered after she burns the old one. It 
cost Lente a twinge, during their courtship, to learn that she never 
cherishes, in pink ribbon, even the most brilliant epistles. In December 
she has penned her thank-yous by the twenty-fourth, popped them into 
the mailbox by the twenty-sixth. When seized with the mood for 
writing, she turns out extra letters to salvage the last few sheets in a 
batch of paper. | 

Lf Festina’s spirit is ever transmigrated, she will not become a lady 
elephant; it takes two years—and patience—to gestate an elephant 
child. But one can imagine her as an opossum, bringing forth, always, 
a trembling litter of incomplete mites that will sit snugly together in 
a tablespoon and must be incubated for weeks in a pouch. 

She is a healthy woman in her thirties. Somehow I expect that 
she will outlive me and attend my funeral. And there she will run 
true to form. Despite family affection, there will be a gleam in her 
mourning eye, as if to justify this ancient observation: Upon the death 
of an old and valued friend we find, mingled with our grief, a 
satisfaction at having done with him forever. 
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American history and especially Ameri- 
can military history. The more recent 
of them are: What the Citizen Should 
Know About Modern War; The Navy’s 
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and numerous translations. Since 1934, 
he has been the head of the German 
Department at Stanford University. 


Deutsches 


Luts Moncuté (“Voice of Mexico: 
The Corrido”) was a member of the 
Spanish diplomatic corps for the nine 
years preceding the Spanish War, hold- 
ing posts in Europe, Latin America, and 
Africa. During the years of active war 
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in Spain, he fought with the Spanish 
Republican Army. Resident in the 
United States since 1939, he acquired 
citizenship in season for participation in 
still another war. From 1944 to 1946 
he served as M/Sgt. in the Military 
Intelligence Service of the United States 
Army. Now an associate professor of 
Romance Languages at Mills College, 
Professor Monguié is’ the author of 
many papers on modern Spanish and 
Spanish American literature. 


RoBert VosPer (“Books at UCLA, 
The University of California Library 
at Los Angeles”) is now the head of 
the Acquisitions Department of the li- 
brary he describes. He is also a librarian 
Of his 
earlier career, he says, ““My professional 
gravitation has been gradually south- 
ward down the Coast, starting from 
Portland, where I grew up, and continu- 
ing to Eugene for undergraduate and 
graduate work in classics. In 1939 I 
made one of my few wise decisions 
and decided to go to the University of 
California’s Graduate Library School 
at Berkeley, after which I worked for 
two years each in the university libraries 
at Berkeley and at Stanford before com- 
ing to my present job here in 1944.” 


PauL JorDAN-SMITH (“The West- 
ward Movement in Fiction—1947”), 
literary editor on the Los Angeles 
Times, is author of many books and 
magazine articles. Among scholars, he 
is known for his critical work dealing 
with Robert Burton and especially for 
his translation and editorship of Bur- 
ton’s Philosophaster and for Bibliogra- 
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HOLLYWOOD IN FICTION 
Franklin Walker 


URING THE TWENTY-FIVE years between Wilson’s Mer- 
ton of the Movies and Bemelmans’ Dirty Eddie, Hollywood 
received considerable attention from novelists, both foreign and do- 
mestic. My purpose here is to comment briefly on a few of these 
treatments, selected roughly on the basis of popularity. The ten 
novels chosen* all deal directly with the motion picture industry, which, 
in most minds, is synonymous with Hollywood. I have excluded such 
books as John O’Hara’s Hope of Heaven, Myron Brinig’s Flutter of 
an Eyelid, and Aldous Huxley’s After Many a Summer Dies the Swan 
because they make only tangential contact with studio life. 

As one would expect, these ten novels reflect the writing methods 
and themes characteristic of the authors’ non-Hollywood fiction. For 
instance, Phil Stong’s Farmer in the Dell is State Fair moved west and 
Fitzgerald’s The Last Tycoon has many features in common with 
The Great Gatsby. However, in each book the writer’s concept of 
Hollywood plays an important part and it is this part which I intend 
to examine. Perhaps the ten impressions will help in estimating the 
place Hollywood holds in American culture. 

Harry Leon Wilson’s Merton of the Movies, a good book which 
has worn well, deals in kindly satire with the early acting career of 
a film-struck, small-town boy who comes to Hollywood hoping to 
succeed as a serious actor in Western epics and instead becomes a popular 
comedian without realizing he is performing in slapstick farces. Holly- 
wood is, in this novel, essentially a pleasant place. On the other hand, 

+ Allen, Jane (pseud.), I Lost My Girlish Laughter (New York: Random House, 1938); 
Bemelmans, Ludwig, Dirty Eddie (New York: Viking Press, 1947); Fitzgerald, F. Scott, The Last 
Tycoon (New York: Scribner’s, 1945); Graham, Carroll and Garrett, Queer People (New York: 
Vanguard Press, 1930); Hughes, Rupert, City of Angels (New York: Scribner’s, 1941) 5 Schulberg, 
Budd, What Makes Sammy Run? (New York: Random House, 1941); Shippey, Lee, If We Only 
Had Money (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1939)s Stong, Phil, The Farmer in the Dell (New York: 


Harcourt Brace, 1935); West, Nathaniel, The Day of the Locust (New York: Random House, 1939) 
Wilson, Harry Leon, Merton of the Movies (Garden City, N.Y., and Toronto: Doubleday, Page 


and Co., 1922). 
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Queer People by Carroll and Garrett Graham presents a viciously mad, 
debased, and inane Hollywood and crudely satirizes it through the 
eyes of a racketeering newspaper writer. Phil Stong came to the rescue | 
with The Farmer in the Dell, a novel in which an Iowa farmer “falls 
into” a job of acting, introduces a wholesome note into sound-stage 
behavior, and exemplifies the triumph over the city slickers of the 
folks that fought the Injuns. Pa Boyer proves to be Natty Bumppo in 
one of his many disguises. 

I Lost My Girlish Laughter by Jane Allen (pseudonym) gives an 
account of the making of a picture, from inception to prem#ére, through 
the letters of a producer’s secretary, who plays an active part on the 
administrative and erotic fronts. In Jf We Only Had Money, Lee 
Shippey produces a thoughtful and sympathetic analysis of the bad 
effects of easy Hollywood money on the conscientious writer. In The 
Day of the Locust, Nathanial West symbolizes his feeling toward the 
screen capital by placing his studio characters in the foreground of a 
lurid picture titled the “Burning of Los Angeles” being painted by the 
novel’s distressed protagonist; this is an impressionistic novel dealing 
with twisted characters in a decadent world. 

Rupert Hughes, in City of Angels, explains what awful temptations 
a clean-minded, handsome young actor is exposed to in Hollywood 
and tries to impress the reader with the perils attending adulation from 
an adoring public. One feels sorry that Van Johnson can’t find refuge 
in civil engineering, as does the hero in this novel. Budd Schulberg in 
What Makes Sammy Run? portrays the hard career of an importunate, 
opportunistic Jewish boy, who climbs from street rat to producer. In 
The Last Tycoon, left unfinished at the time of the author’s death in 
1940, F*. Scott Fitzgerald was developing what would probably have 
been his finest novel; it is a sympathetic study of a producer named 
Stahr with creative ideas, who was to succumb to the pressure for 
standardization in the industry. Finally, we have Ludwig Bemelmans’ 
delightful Dirty Eddie, a burlesque ranging from hilarious nonsense 
to biting satire. The excesses of Hollywood life, from sex to phony 
art, are here all parodied, and a photogenic pig saves the great picture 
titled “Will You Marry Me?” 

The scene of these novels is an artificial world inhabited by restless, 
uprooted transients. There is, in fact, no sharp line of demarcation in 
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them between the movie set and the southern California scene. The 
weather, when good, encourages the characters to drive up the hill to 
view neon-lighted streets crisscrossed by searchlight beams. When bad, 
the rains pour down, almost washing away Los Angeles in Hughes’s 
torrential flood. There is an earthquake in The Last Tycoon. The dry 
Mediterranean scenery, usually described as bizarre or exotic, is done 
to a brown in Dirty Eddie: “The land darkened and the small white 
clouds, hanging above in the blue like the plumes of smoke over vol- 
canoes, functioned like huge barber shop lamps with their white glare. 
And; as they were fading together with the blue of the sky, the 
horizon changed to the colors which the California sunset shares with 
picture postal cards and blast furnaces.” 

This world is bounded by Tijuana, Catalina Island, San Fernando 
Valley, and Palm Springs. And there is always the beach to turn to, 
especially for seduction scenes. As Fitzgerald points out, the ocean 
belongs to Hollywood: “It was Stahr’s sea if he wanted it, or knew 
what to do with it—only by sufferance did these others wet their feet 
and fingers in the wild cool reservoirs of man’s world.” And, as Stahr 
knew, it was a sea where the grunion ran conveniently on schedule. 
“The tide was at the turn, and the little silver fish rocked off shore wait- 
ing for 10:16.” 

Naturally, the architecture of Hollywood comes in for much rib- 
bing. It is a town made up of eating places like the Brown Derby, 
“patronized for its food by clients who always look as if they'd like 
to lie down,” and atrocious bungalows, bastard haciendas with Greek 
courts and Gothic niches—or “a Budapest view of Hollywood” as 
described by Bemelmans, or West’s “miniature Rhine castle with 
tarpaper turrets pierced for archers.” Specially noted for bad taste are 
the homes of screen personalities, where parties flow from swimming 
pool to bedroom, and, in Allen’s novel, a statue of Niobe sheds real 
tears, as well as emitting radiant heat to warm the garden. 

These parties, whether held in night spots or private homes, are 
lavish affairs, marked by heavy drinking, promiscuous sexual activity, 
and often violence, as in Shippey’s San Fernando housewarming which 
ends in ariot or West’s party in which a dwarf’s head is smashed against 
a wall. Generally, in these books, a liberal interpretation of sex life 
is accepted. In half of them, the heroines bed readily with the protag- 
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onists, though they are pretty high-minded about marriage. Though 
true virginal love wins out with Wilson, Stong, Allen, and Hughes, 
the general attitude toward Hollywood mores is well illustrated by 
Sammy Glick’s invitation to a party: “We’re unpacking and deflowering 
a new crate of virgins that just came in.” Even Merton, who doesn’t 
get to go to any of the parties, after a few weeks in filmdom becomes 
callous “to the plight of beautiful young girls threatened with the 
~ loss of that which they held most dear.” 

It is not a happy world. To Allen, Hollywood is entirely self- 
centered. To West, it is devastatingly lonely, as it is to Fitzgerald, 
who also feels it is not as romantic as the dingiest village in Virginia. 
To Schulberg, it is a land aptly symbolized by the left-handed hand- 
shake. And to three of the novelists, it is like a gold-rush mining town; 
their view is in accord with Schulberg’s comment: “The gold-rush was 
probably the only other setup where so many people could hit the 
jackpot and the skids this close together.” 

Within the cinema industry, the place of the screen writer is not 
an enviable one, although he earns from $200 to $3,000 a week. At 
least, such is the conclusion ‘one draws from these ten novels, in four 
of which the protagonists are disappointed writers, and all of which 
were assumedly written by authors with some experience at screen- 
writing. Even Stong, who smiles kindly on actors and producers, 
describes his screen writer as a man with “a round sleepy face and a 
perpetual expression of credulity. For this he was paid the modest sum 
of one thousand dollars a week.” Allen portrays her writer as escaping 
from Hollywood, refusing to return at any price. Shippey has his 
writer leave the screen industry to save his family, his creative urge, 
and his soul. Bemelmans’ Munn never does a thing except draw $3,000 
a week and demand new office furnishings. Fitzgerald’s Cecelia, a pro- 
ducer’s daughter, admits that writers aren’t people. Schulberg’s Sammy 
Glick becomes a successful screen writer by plagiarizing earlier pictures 
and picking his best friend’s brains. He, himself, cannot write at all. 
The consensus of opinion on screen writers is presented by the Grahams 
in their portrait of Johnny Grunwold, “who had graduated from 
Columbia to write the great American Novel and found himself, 
eventually, on the Colossal lot re-hashing the worst American gags.” 
Even the value of a high salary is attacked by Shippey, who shows 
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clearly how a writer’s expenses increase and his liberty decreases as his 
salary goes up. 

From hiring, through equally unreasonable periods of inactivity 
and frenzy, to story conferences, shooting on the lot, screen rushes, 
and premiéres, the author is apparently treated as an artisan without 
creative integrity or dignity. He never knows who is carrying the 
ball, although he soon discovers the producer is calling the plays. The 
finished stories are results of chance, contemptible as works of art. As 
Fitzgerald’s Stahr explains: “Our condition is that we have to take 
people’s own favorite folklore and dress it up and give it back to them. 
Anything beyond that is sugar.” None of the rest finds any sugar. All 
of the novelists, except Stong (who does it unconsciously), recount 
ridiculous plots to illustrate Hollywood inanity. Perhaps the most 
amusing, certainly the most succinct, is Bemelmans: “A Russian who 
does not believe in communism falls in love with a Clare Luce type 
American woman who is an ardent leftist. But, in the end, love is 
triumphant over ideology.” The conclusion one reaches is that the 
successful screen writer is a hack resigned to mediocrity in performance, 


been earned.” 
Actors are treated more kindly than producers in these novels. 


Wilson, Hughes, and Stong present actors as protagonists; not notably 


, 
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intelligent, these heroes are sincere and work hard. They all succeed, 
though none can act.. The most interesting one is Merton, whose naive 
acceptance of cinema folklore makes him a perfect fall guy for the 
alert producer. In the rest of the novels, actors play minor roles ranging 
from the cad to the true friend; perhaps the most appealing is the 
broken-down vaudeville actor in West’s Day of the Locust. On the 
other hand, Shippey assures us that “there are some Hollywood stars 
who weren’t even housebroke before they got butlers,” and West, 
Shippey, and Fitzgerald find the child star a particularly repelling 
object. Fitzgerald’s note: “Hollywood child. The little hard face of 
a successful streetwalker on a jumping-jack’s body” sums up their im- 
pressions. And the deftest touch in Bemelmans’ extravaganza is the 
account of the little black pig, Dirty Eddie, who, without training, 
“portrayed, in effortless, quick sequence, utter despair and hopelessness, 
hauteur, fury, and blind hatred. His eye was deep, his ears forever 
alert, and around his mouth there played, in the moments in which he 
allowed himself to relax, a slow, sardonic smile.” 

The answer to the question: “Can the cinema contribute richly to 
the artistic life of America?” is “No” in these novels. The total im- 
pression is that expediency is so completely the motivating force and 
bad judgment is so dominant a control that there is no hope for the 
artistic movie. The lowest opinion is that of the Grahams: “A man 
who is badly treated in a film studio is no more entitled to sympathy 
than a man who is beaten up in a whore-house. No gentleman should 
be caught in either place.” The average is that expressed by Bemelmans: 
“when it gets up on the screen it will either be good or it will be bad, 
and the chances are that it will make more money if it’s bad. So what 
have you got to worry about?” Fitzgerald puts in a plug for art, but 
admits that Stahr, who occasionally makes an artistic picture, represents 
a type of producer on the way out. Only Schulberg sees a glimmer of 
hope: “Hollywood may be full of phonies, mediocrities, dictators 
and good men who have lost their way, but there is something that 
draws you there that you should not be ashamed of . . : . When a 
moving picture is right, it socks:the eye and the ear and the solar 
plexus all at once and that is a hell of a temptation for a writer.” 

Finally, most of these novelists suggest that Hollywood is a symbol 
of the wider American scene and draw more or less depressing con- 
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clusions from their portraitures. It is true that Allen, Stong, Hughes, 
and the Grahams ‘suggest no such generalizations. However, Wilson 
clearly implies that the American mind is as juvenile and unrealistic 
as Merton’s, and even the author’s geniality fails to hide the sting of 
Merton’s disillusionment as a serious actor: “Sleep at last brought him 
a merciful outlet from a world in which you could act your best and 
still be funnier than a cross-eyed man.” Shippey’s Jf We Only Had 
Money forcefully illustrates the American’s willingness to gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul. Bemelmans’ nonsense seems to me 
to cover a deep concern with the trivialities and aimlessness of life in the 
world today. West’s Day of the Locust clearly exemplifies the theme 
of a played-out civilization looking for a jumping-off place. It ends 
in a folk riot—a miniature revolution—and the last sound we hear from 
the hero is the piercing yell with which he tries to drown out the 
ambulance siren on his way to the hospital. Schulberg repeatedly tells 
the reader that Sammy Glick represents a type common to American 
life—a type warped by environment, lacking in illusions, opportunistic, 
hard, tasteless—and successful. And finally, Fitzgerald in The Last 
Tycoon completes his analysis of a brittle and hedonistic America in 
which the gangster appears as lawful as the judge, the producer no more 
frustrated than the artist, and violence the inevitable end of it all. 
And it is Fitzgerald who, in his notes for completing his novel, fur- 
nishes us with the symbol that epitomizes these portraits of Holly- 
wood, one of the capitals of America. “A football team on a blazing 
hot July day. Two hot teams mousing around at $500 a day. Actors, 
extras and a camera crew. High in the empty stadium, Stahr and 
his girl.” 


PACIFIC COAST POETRY: 1947 
Josephine Miles 


ACIFIC COAST POETRY means, for this review, the poetry 

printed in the newspapers, magazines, small-press books of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California, and also the books of poems published 
nationally by local residents. The year 1947 sets the limits on the time 
of publication for the purposes of a detailed survey. I have attempted to 
discover the main characteristics of local and contemporary poetry, the 
variety of its styles and attitudes, the degree of likeness. I have not 
applied any standards of value in selection; the standard has been 
merely appearance in print. A great range of value is to be expected, 
but it is not the concern of a descriptive survey. The variety may range 
in sheer quantity from the production of the California Chaparral 
Poets and theTacoma Poetcrafters with their large and active mem- 
berships to the production of such a small experimental press as the 
Untide Press of Waldport and now Pasadena. Or one may think of the 
varying fames of Robinson Jeffers, Yvor Winters, Don Blanding, 
Ralph Chaplin, or of the difference there is between the syndicated 
holiday verse of some newspapers and the local everyday verse of 
others. 

Yet looking at all these poems and poets the reader will not see 
complete diversity. They are not so homogeneous as the San Francisco 
group which Miss Rukeyser chose for the last Spectator, but they share 
certain main traits of construction and qualities of expression, and 
attitudes toward communication. Primarily, they share a lack of in- 
terest in their own local audience with its specific geographical or 
temporal concerns. The small presses have no coastwise policy of 
circulation and review. The national publishers do not distinguish a 
Western audience. College literary departments do not seem to act 
consciously as centers for either production or distribution of poetry in 
the community. Clubs and magazine staffs are active but limited. 
Newspapers vary widely. There is little sense anywhere of a body of 
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work for a particular time and place, with characteristic traits of Coast, 
state, or 1947, yet there is a vast deal of work being done. 

Secondly, within this frame of generality, two or three types of 
poetic idiom prevail. One is the seasonal lyric, in quatrain and natural 
symbol. Another is the cosmical rhapsody, in cadence and serial pro- 
gression. A third is the doggerel meditation, in ballad and rough 
refrain. Poets may write well or ill in any of these ways; they may 
be superficial or profound in any of these ways; yet the ways them- 
selves represent and enforce a surprising amount of agreement. 

Consider, for example, the seasonal quatrain. This four-line 
- metered and rhymed stanza of personal mood, symbolized in nature, 
is common to poets from conventional Portland Oregonian to experi- 
mental Circle Press. It sounds firm, and solved, like these four lines 
from Yvor Winters’ “To the Holy Spirit” (Book Club of California): 


High noon returns the mind 
Upon its local fact: 

Dry grass and sand; we find 
No vision to distract. 


How much more neatly solved such a mode sounds than that of Robin- 
son Jeffers in his “Natural Music” (Book Club of California): 


The old voice of the ocean, the bird-chatter of little rivers, 
(Winter has given them gold for silver 

To stain their water and bladed green for brown to line their banks) 
From different throats intone one language. 


Both have many followers, but perhaps still in mass the neat quatrain 
is strongest. From the Carmel Pme C one-Cymbal (June 20), James 
Ramp’s “It Is Not Memory” is typical, as it begins: 


Across the sunny skies of May 
Cloud-fields are flowering, I know; 
Small rivers all their silver say 
Above the shallows as they go 


Through ancient apple orchards where 

In years of youth I used to pass 

Seeking a voice—that sang once there— 

And laughter—that is hushed with grass... . . 
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Sarah Hammond Kelley’s “Acacia,” on the editorial page of the San 
Francisco Examiner in March, is another of the kind, and Eve Brazier’s 
“Reaction” in Ad Schuster’s “Other Fellow” column in the Oakland 
Tribune, in September, beginning, 

When it happened, I said: I shall remember 

This unkind thing you have done to me. 

But my heart is not tuned to a bleak December, 

And my mind refuses all enmity. ... . 


A number of Coast newspapers publish verse regularly, often syndicated 
and reprinted, but sometimes local, in small towns or large, Santa Rosa 
or Portland, depending, I suppose, partly on the taste of the editor 
and partly on the initiative of the columnist. And usually in these 
papers the quatrain of seasonal mood predominates. 

So it does also in some of the little magazines and pamphlets, 
though in this range more special emphases appear. The Wings Press in 
Mill Valley, and the Ward Ritchie Press in Los Angeles, are represen- 
tative in their publication of the lyrical quatrain mode, and of sonnets 
as they provide a common accompaniment. Some writers’ groups, too, 
follow the lyric line: the Tacoma Poetcrafters, the California Writers’ 
Club, the League of American Pen Women, the California Federation 
of Chaparral Poets, with its twenty or thirty chapters in southern 
California, and the school and college groups which print pamphlets of 
their work now and then. I shall use the Wings Press as able repre- 
sentative. 

It is not spring. No bud nor spray 

Can show as much as a picot edge; 

But creeping farther day by day 

Is the line of the sun on my window ledge. 


To winter’s windy argument 

Reply not. Make no bitter sound. 
The grass and flowers are content 
To wait in patience underground. 


Until the wistful far off flute 
Of April ushers in the spring, 
Still must the voice of joy be mute, 
The stubborn heart forbear to sing. 
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This poem is called “No Bud Nor Spray,” from Blanche Whiting 
Keysner’s Far Hills Are Blue, and it suggests, with its delicate precision 
of four-stressed iambic lines, exact rhyming, combination of natural 
seasonal and human emotion, not only this volume and others like it, 
but also the quality of the magazine Wings, edited by Stanton Coblentz 
and now inits fifteenth year of publication. Equally well does the more 
complex emotion of “Love,” in Delirium and Drums, by Walter Black- 
stock, Jr. 

Love did not always stroll through city parks 

And watch the nervous pigeons after crumbs; 

Nor was its music always whispered words; 

Sometimes it was delirium and drums. 


It did not always wait with confidence 
And ponder over trivia or talk 
Obliquely of a neighbor’s sin; it marked 
Grim distances upon a map with chalk 
Instead of dreaming of a Sunday walk. 


This is not so neat a poem as Keysner’s. The attitude is more troubled, 
the reference more negative, the point more suspended, the extra line 
itself suggestive of the loosening of formality. 

This quality of complication within the simple philosophical and 
descriptive quatrain is found again in volumes of wider circulation, 
printed by presses of larger range: for example, in Edward Weis- 
miller’s The Faultless Shore, published by Houghton Mifflin; in Edith 
Henrich’s The Quiet Center (William Sloane Associates); in Lau- 
rence Spingarn’s Rococo Summer (Dutton) ; in Myron Broomell’s The 
Time By Dialing, Lincoln Fitzell’s County Lines, and J. V. Cunning- 
ham’s The Judge Is Fury (Swallow and Morrow); and Janet Lewis’ 
The Earth-Bound, published by the smaller Wells College Press. 
These books of 1947 make the quatrain, as simple basic unit, bear up 
under a good deal of intense and involved expression even as they use 
the clear rhyming and measuring to resolve and clarify. Consider 
Broomell’s “On Slumber in the West”: 

Lest I should hear the eagle scream, 
I laid me down to sleep and dream. 
And while I slumbered those awoke 
Who cried no truce with sleeping folk. 
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Plunder they eyed in portions three— 
For one the land, for one the sea, 
For one the treasures underground: 


While I slept on and heard no sound. 


But after all my sleep was done 

The eagle screamed from sun to sun. 
The world interminably wide 
Disclosed no room where I might hide. 


The neatness and completeness of sound-pattern is used here almost 
ironically, since it cannot either escape or contain the eagle, the scream- 
ing natural symbol; yet at the same time the sound is used severely, 
to search out and assert the negative at the end. Structurally the poem 
is not very different from the simpler poems of nature: it relates bird 
to personal feeling by symbol, in the straightest sort of repetitive 
language, in the clearest sort of iambics. Specifically, at the same time, 
it differs a good deal because it makes more individual demands on 
interpretation, attempting both the obscurity of the eagle reference 
and the alienation of the negative. The poems in books enjoy a far 
greater freedom to negate and deny and protest and confuse and upset 
than the poems in papers and magazines, and this contrast may seem 
surprising when one thinks of the supposed traditions of polemical 
journalism. 

Again, Edward Weismiller’s “Battleground” makes the quarrel 
rough and the quatrain-shape grimly smooth. The wings, wind, and 
pools of nature do not guide the human mood, but rather are altered 
by it: 


Now the dark wings swing past 
Pale cities overblown 

Where from the drifted stone 
The sunlight cracks like glass; 


This we were armed to find, 
Who from an earth apart 
Sought the divided heart, 
Fought the dividing wind. 
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We whom idea drove 
Weaken with hurt, to hate; 
Now we do not translate 
Our first unsparing love. 


But half who held the lash 
Lie in the winter pools; 
And the just fever cools 
In their translating flesh. 


The quatrain form confines and makes cryptic, because it is conveying 
much in little, or seems to be, and therefore the poem demands a kind 
of unfolding or translating by the reader—wings into planes, drifted 
and divided into both aeronautics and politics, and translating itself 
into its abstractions. And all these layers of meaning are without 
_ apparent crowding composed into a rhymed trimeter. Difficulty be- 
comes a part of the quality of the poem. 

Turning to a very simple and pleasant natural poetic scene, we may 
see how the difficulty may be contained even in simple individuality of 
symbol or attitude. Lincoln Fitzell’s “The Hero” treats of a domestic 
situation, a man clipping a hedge, yet makes it, by the constant analogy 
to art, in such slight words as renown, mortality, mock, and save, and in 
the increasing vigor of the sound in its construction, a double and a 
powerfully serious situation. 


By art’s immortal privilege, 
We take a road that leads to town, 
And see old Buxton at his hedge, 


As morning brightens like renown. 


He snips off green and lets it fall, 
Nothing between him and the sea 
But roses and a stony wall, 

And the garden worm—mortality. 


Nothing defends him from the rock 
The cold wave wrecks its wrath upon, 
But grass to keep, and shears to mock 


The tendril pity of the dawn. 
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He lifts his knife into the vine, 

To cut the choke thorn of the grave, 
Nothing between him and the brine 
But salty wreaths of Spring to save. 


The scene is familiar, clear and well lit, yet every stanza presents some 
phrasing which deepens it without explanation, as salty wreaths does. 

A similar poem, with similar inevitability of rhyme and meter, and 
with the content of beauty in morning as art in nature, is Edith Hen- 
rich’s “Waking.” 


The world can be reduced to this irrelevant morning: 
a naked field, an empty wood, a wingless sky. 

the pale sun lifting neither hope nor warning 

nor any meaning for the human eye. 


The body can awaken like this: so lonely 
as not to seem familiar, but strangely set apart 
as though it were a tree and the beholder only 
a stone shaped oddly like a mortal heart. 


Yet must the breath forever, this side of dying, 
alter its rhythm for the rising sun, 

invent the song, renew the legend, crying 

the various names of beauty one by one. 


More feminine in its feeling and sound, especially at the line-endings, 
this poem nevertheless contains many of the qualities observed in others, 
the sense of isolation, the power of creation, and the accompanying 
terms of wing, sun, body, tree, heart, song, with the formal joining of 
the double theme in phrases like irrelevant morning. 

Of firmly measured and analogized emotions, J. V. Cunningham 
writes the most abstract form. He seldom sees scenes; yet he treats 


situations in a familiar natural and atmospheric context, as in “Medita- 
tion ona Memoir”: 


Who knows his will? 
Who knows what mood 
His hours fulfil? 

His griefs conclude? 
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Surf of illusion 
Spins from the deep 
And skilled delusion 
Sustains his sleep. 


When silence hears 
In its delight 

The tide of tears 
In the salt night, 


And stirs, and tenses, 
Who knows what themes, 
What lunar senses, 
Compel his dreams? 


I would not suggest by the quotation of these poems that these poets 
write only poems of mood in natural atmosphere and only quatrains 
~in a full solution of sound. But I would suggest that for these many 
poets, writing in different cities and schools of thought, the regularity 
of subject and sound in quatrain verse makes a strong bond of likeness. 
It is possible to characterize a whole sort of poetry written and published 
on the West Coast, and probably elsewhere, in this way and by these 
examples. Of course within the kind is a great deal of variety in 
attitude, intellect, complexity, virtuosity, directness. Cunningham is 
sharp and good with epigram. Broomell, Henrich, Helen Nivens, 
Weismiller favor the sonnet, and almost every poet elaborates the 
quatrain basis in many ways. Materials vary too, from Fitzell’s speci- 
fied local scene to Cunningham’s Latinic spiritual text, from Janet 
Lewis’ explicit tenderness and strong melody of love to Broomell’s 
stiffer violence. 

Nevertheless I think the point may be fairly made that these poets, 
in books, magazines, newspapers, write a sort of verse in common, as 
they rely upon and enjoy the resolutions of the quatrain form in 
personal feeling. Their poems are complete units, packages, little gifts 
of meaning, of self and to self. Their variation is one of degree of 
roughness or smoothness in tone, and of acceptance or rejection in 
attitude, and of particularity or generality in material. But always the 
poem circles in its form and solves itself, and, according to what solu- 
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tions one likes and approves, may seem to one reader or another to be 
a miracle of success in its completion. Though there may seem to be 
nothing Washingtonian or Oregonian or Californian about this formal 
lyric quality, yet its mere presence in abundance is no mean fact. 

Another kind of verse, perhaps a little less common but no less 
widespread, is the verse of the free rhapsodic line. William Everson 
is expert at it, though he has not been represented by a book in 1947. 
Don Blanding, too, often uses the form, as do the more social and 
occasional poets of the newspapers, and many of the experimenters in 
the little magazines such as Circle (ed. George Leite, Berkeley) ; 
Interim (ed. A. Wilbur Stevens, Seattle) ; Pacific (ed. Donald Weeks, 
Mills College, Oakland); Variegation (ed. D. Jacoby, Los Angeles) ; 
Contour (ed. Christopher Maclaine, Berkeley), and the new Line in 
Los Angeles, and the college papers. This poetry is expansive, rich, 
mixed, and accumulative, and comes closer to the chant than to the 
song or epigram. A San Diego poet won Experimen?’s national prize 
with such a poem last year; Robinson Jeffers was chief judge. There 
is a liberal orthodoxy in the mode which allows for a great welter of 
material not necessarily brought to any round or conclusion but rather 
preferably left in suspension. 

“Vinegar and Perfume,” a poem by Kenneth Patchen in Berkeley’s 
Contour, is representative: 


Blocks. Chains. Gray blocks covered 
With horses. Trees sweat. Pools of 


Crushed larks bloody cities. But there is food 

There is eating one’s self. And there is truth 

But it sounds like a lie. Life, 

But the dead can’t live it. Who have killed 

Men 

And the noble beautiful grim words of men. 

(—The tunes of poems like tin whistles in a cyclone. ) 


Truth is a lie unless men live it! 

O break out of all the goddam boxes— 
The sticky neat tunes—A/I the songs I hear 
Are coming straight out of hell. 
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Or Dale Hart’s “For a Scientist”—a series of chemical metaphors 
rather than abstractions—from his magazine Ichor, mimeographed 
in Los Angeles. 

The iron in your blood shall be accrued 

To the coffin nails, 

And your nitrogen shall feed the bacteria 

That live on the roots of grass. 


The chemicals which bubbled 

In the retorts of your body 

Shall be disassociated, 

Then blended into the exact measures 
Of explosive— 

And you shall explode with a violence 
To shake the stars 

So that they swing like gibbeted corpses 
In a midnight wind. 


Or, in the Oakland Tribune’s “Other Fellow” column, Gladys Web- 
ster’s “Autumn,” a free and accumulative poem not so urban or nega- 
tive, with its series of mixed colors, yet ending again in destruction: 


Oh! Autumn is a gay tycoon— 

He comes with banners flying—brave and bold 
A panoply of color— 

Red and brown and gold, 

And trails a veil of cobalt in the winds 
Else we be surfeited with splendor. 
And then he steeps it all 

In golden wine, that we be groggy 
With delight. 

But he rescinds; 

And overnight 

He ravages the Carmine of the leaves. 
Then he, with gelid breath 

Destroys them and departs. 


In Adele Levi’s “The Farmer” (Current, California Labor School, 
San Francisco), natural symbol and social commentary freely com- 
bine in the very lists of terms: 
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He stands in the sun, solitary, 

surrounded by the still Niagara of plum blossoming. 
No familiar tussle of dog 

drains the tense quiet of inanimate earth 

through black oak hung with green-webbed tapestries. 
No footprints play the unwavering lines of cheat grass 
between one tree and another. 


He does not own the land, who came for year 

With a B.S. in farming, and knows after a score 

his orchard is not perfect, not even as good as many; 

that even the finest orchard becomes only 

a question of over-production; a house unpainted, 

a room cluttered and bare, 

a litter of dishes on a table, 

and silence like stagnant mirrors of water waiting for a wind. 


The reader of these poems may feel that they are all very different, 
so different in every respect except the “free” form as to deny significant 
connection. But actually, I think, the form conditions other likenesses 
too, and is conditioned by them. The impersonality and objectivity of 
attitude are shared, the series of objects which seem to stand for worlds 
of unspoken meaning, the repetitive and serial sentence structures, the 
suspended rather than stopped line-ends, the elaborate and various 
metaphors, the mixed feelings, all suggest the ranges of an exuber- 
ant, violent, and miscellaneous universe. The blocks, chains, gray 
blocks, the iron, nitrogen, chemicals, the red and brown and gold, the 
house, room, and dishes, all assemble in the flurry of impression in the 
area of selected significance, with more vigor and less focus than the 
quatrain lyric would allow for. So we get more sheer material in this 


sort of poem, more anatomy, more cosmology, more school text, and 
of course more landscape. 


The bruised shore moves slowly off our port. 
A sulphurous snake from the nickel plant 

Rides the sky across the harbor. 

Sprawling Ile Nou, where penal barracks rot 
Among nests of Quonset huts, 

Recedes in unreality. Interior mountains, 
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Misted blue in the early sun, 

Rise behind the fingered peninsula. 

In the buzzing of their forests I have sat 
And heard an unseen bird cry once. 


There are many landscapes like this of Creekmore in The Long 
Reprieve, numb and exotic, and some fewer with the literal fidelity of 


Sanders Russell in The Chemical Image (Ark Press). 


At dawn above the shark fins of T’ahquitz peak 
And the lupines blooming at ten thousand feet, 
on the dry snow gatherer, on the boulders 
dribbled like loose pears, San Jacinto mountain, 
you drop a stone to the desert map 
or eyes will break, streaming through white mist. 
Here is contrast of miles built vertical 
from the mammoth patterns of the sunk land, 
railroads, towns and barren stretches, 

‘the shining desert under the level of sea. 
Here is the rush of fresh reality, the counterbalance: 
rock tilting rose and gold 
on the shoulders of the world, the daytime sun 
whose arcs coil earthward 
to the sage lands and the slattern valleys. 


At the same time, the style, like the quatrain style, can be much more 


abstract but, typically, more mixed in reference. 


I keep feeling all space as my image 
but lines are leading beyond the image 
and what they touch is the marvelous. 
The marvelous is the memory of freedom. 
Where the «’s converge 

a lobe hangs on one of the branches, 
this will grow into a cancer, 

where the x’s explode 

this will grow into the marvelous 

like dye on a cotton print, 

like powder dissolved in limewater. 


The scope of this sort of abstract play, like the scope of landscape, needs 
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the construction by phrase and cadence which it gets here, and could 
do little with a rhymed resolution. 

Once in a while a very expert melody gets into the cadence and 
diction of this verse, as in the literary work of Robert Duncan, especially 
his “Apollonian Elegy” (Bern Porter, Berkeley), as it begins: 


Let Apollo, the hornéd and shining shepherd, pierce 
in His grove the Muses, dim ladies, 

until they blaze and raise His litanies 

to break, the crack, the unlighted sky. 

‘The sun in his trumpet then will set up his holler, 
an elegy for the passing lyre 

whose strings on fire burn in the trees, 

burn white the black bodies of lovers, burn black 
their white souls in the awake of night. 

They see there each other. They rest, 

they rock, in the human, in their dearly bought, 
shelter and seize to at last each other; 

and they see also there in themselves, 

in each other, their chariot sun bedg from Apollo 
go careening, go careening, down thru itssky. .... 


The tension of cadence in such lines as these makes a more relaxed 
free verse sound flat, and suggests that there’s a good deal of exploring 
still to do in techniques and effects of cadenced variation. The 
characteristic traits of scope, spread, mixed elaborate reference, and 
impersonal survey, the serial and visionary verbs here, with their ing 
prolongations, all may be capable of more subtlety than is usually seen 
in the form. The magazine Variegation in Los Angeles is devoted to 
just this task of experiment in free verse, and California has, moreover, 
an example of mastery in the work of Genevieve Taggard, in whose 


latest book Slow Music (Harper Bros.), the poem “The Family” is 
characteristic: 


The sadness of the old, the veteran old 
Purges the crude 

Metal. Purges the headlong blood 

Of its one-word reply. The old 

Say nothing wild. 

But take up children in the lap to sit,— 
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Spent out of person in this clean defeat, 

To blunder love and argue action true, 
Until the planets hoist them, until they lift 
Big on horizons in the chairs of sky, 
Rocking, forever rocking in their parlor blue, 
—Sober ring of rocking, critical few. .... 
So shine the ancients in the wintering void. 


In exchange for the outward harmonies of rhyme and stanza 
structure, there are many inward harmonies of sound, in repetition, in 
assonance, onomatopoeia, and odd accent, in this verse. The sense too 
surprises, in its staid yet exceptional colloquialism. At the same time, 
the verse is not so cadenced and cumulative as the most free sort; it 
uses some meter and rhyme. 

Miss Taggard’s style participates in and leads to a third sort of 
poetry written here in the past year, written or at least printed with far 
less frequency but with a certain amount of consistency. This is the 
poetry of rough stanzaic measure, using some meter and rhyme and 
much refrain, but like speech in its rejection of melodic lyrical qualities. 
The newspapers print this sort mainly in small towns, as local com- 
mentary usually, a versified report or objection or celebration, in 
modified ballad form. The less conservative magazines print a good 
deal of it, often loaded with irony. The books of James Schevill and 
Leonard Wolf (Tensions and Hamadryad Hunted, Bern Porter Press) 
and of Vincent McHugh (The Blue Hen’s Chickens, Random House) 
whom one may mention by a stretch of the imagination because of the 
Pacific setting of his recent work, exemplify the style, at times. 


The blue hen’s chickens, the salt of the world, 
lying out there in two hundred fathoms 

dead out there: gone out there 

lost out there 

finished. 


Gone, gone, the good ones: 

the ones who tore a hole in the sky and climbed through it 
the ones who could do anything 

the big ones, the blue hen’s chickens, the salt of the world. 
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Or Wolf’s “The Anubis Song”: 


When Edison outdid Alad- 
din—Hanged his carbon filament 
Between the middle and the fog, 


I passed the fabled jackals in the mist 
And overheard the wisdom that was said. 


The little ones were jackal ang- 
ry with the yelping little ones; 
The yelp, impelled by tentered strings 
Was fawning angry with the tumult heap 
Of whining ancestors from whom they sprang. 


The jackals howled that writhing life 

Was offal scattered and was offal poor, 
When, from the forest came the royal roar 
Of angry lion scenting offal spoor, 


Which philosophic jackals hearing fled, 
Repelling total wisdom of their angry lord. 


And Schevill’s “Song”: 


The land is fair, the air is soft, 

The stern Lord guides our hand 

And all that stirs has a final word 

To say that He dwells away, afar, alone. 


His eye is firm, His justice swift, 

He mocks all sinners down 

And every sin that glows like coal 
Reveals that He dwells away, afar, alone. 


The sea is deep with sunken ships, 

Each wave brings death to a wife, 

The whitecapped waves and the laughing gulls 
Reveal that He dwells away, afar, alone. 
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Praise to His name, our Lord, our God, 
His name brings fire to the lip. 

The glowing soil and the sinner’s eye 
Reveal that He dwells away, afar, alone. 


This sort of poem, one sees, tends to be impersonal yet contained. It 
has some of the strict qualities of the lyrical quatrain, but little of the 
personal and natural inevitability of mood. It has much of the free 
range and cadence of the cumulative cosmical sort, but with more 
pattern of balance and return. Seeming a rhythm closer to speech, it 
has also more common terms of speech, a more varied and idiosyncratic 
language and a more social reference. At its worst it is rough, not neat 
or lax: at its best it is strongly rhythmical and individual, though not 
melodious and exalted. 

These generalizations about Pacific Coast poetry, its varieties and 
their wide spread through newspaper, magazine, and book publication 
in 1947, are of course no more than tentative, and are necessarily in- 
complete though I hope representative. There is more material that 
could well be drawn into the discussion: the poems published in national 
magazines by West Coast poets, for example, and other connections of 
source and influence throughout the country; the work of the many 
_ well-known poets who have not happened to publish books in 19475 and 
the poets published in this year who have at some time lived and 
worked in the West, as Richard Eberhart did during the war. His 
“Chinese Paper Snake” in Burr Oaks is a fine memento. In Holly- 
wood, poets as different as Samuel Hoffenstein and Bertolt Brecht 
have recently written, and we may find in their work some versions of 
the poetic styles we have discerned, as in Alfred Noyes’s Collected 
Poems. Further, some important translations have been made, notably 
Robinson Jeffers’ Medea, C. F. MacIntyre’s Les Fleurs du Mal, and 
Kenneth Yasuda’s classical Japanese poems in A Pepper Pod, none of 
which of course has a local idiom except by translation, yet which in 
translation are not alien to the rest. 

But with or without these considerations, I think the main fact will 
hold that the poem of lyric mood dominates this region’s verse, with 
very little material of local reference or construction and without what 
can be distinguished as “western attitude.” Even the Poetry Folios 
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issued by the Book Club of California in 1947 are not far from the 
personal, lyrical, and formal norm, despite their public and ceremonious 
intent. The other varieties too, the cadenced and cosmological, the 
objective ballad sort, work freely and personally, without apparent 
geographical bonds. But what we may call Western with pleasure is the 
abundance as well as the variety, the liveliness as well as the skillfulness 
of the Coast’s verse. 


Ceremony keeps up all things. ?Tis like a penny glass 
to arich spirit, or some excellent water. Without it the water 
were spilt, the spirit lost. , 

—Jouw SELDEN, 1584-1654 


SOIL OF FREEDOM 


_ The Republican Party and the Homestead Bill on the 
Eve of the Civil War 


Henry Nash Smith 


FTER THE DEFEAT OF THE NEWLY organized Republi- 
can party in the election of 1856, policy-makers like Horace 
Greeley realized that the party could not win in the future without the 
support of the free states of the Ohio Valley, the Northwest. But 
this region, or at least the southern portion of it with the bulk of the 
population, was traditionally Democratic; its hero was Andrew Jack- 
son. Most of the voters were indifferent to the antislavery program 
with which the Frémont campaign had been waged. If the Republi- 
cans gained converts among these men they must have a new platform, 
one designed to touch the imagination of the West and mobilize its 
deepest convictions regarding social policy.* As the campaign of 1860 
drew near it became more and more apparent that the primary symbol 
of Western desire was free land for actual settlers on the public 
domain, or in other words the homestead principle. When the Demo- 
cratic President Buchanan vetoed a homestead bill in 1858 the issue 
was drawn with clarity. “This Homestead measure overshadows 
everything with us, and throughout the West,” wrote Delegate Stephen 
Miller of Minnesota Territory in 1860. 

The Republicans had been slow to take up the issue of “land for 
the landless.” When the future leaders of the party first turned 
their attention to the West they had translated their moral repudiation 
of slavery into the doctrine of “free soil,” which was associated in their 

* The present article owes an especial debt to the following studies: Henry C. Hubbart, The 
Older Middle West, 1840-1880 (New York, cop. 1936); Reinhard H. Luthin, The First Lincoln 
Campaign (Cambridge, Mass., 1944); Helene S. Zahler, Eastern Workingmen and National Land 
Policy, 1829-1862 (New York, 1941); Joseph G. Rayback, “Land for the Landless. The Con- 
temporary View,” unpublished Master’s thesis, Western Reserve University, 1936; John R. Commons, 


“Horace Greeley and the Working Class Origins of the Republican Party,” Political Science Quar- 
terly (September 1909); and William E. Dodd, “The Fight for the Northwest,” American Historical 


Review (July 1911). 
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minds with the older themes of an American continental empire and a 
transcontinental Passage to India. This, for example, was the basis 
on which William H. Seward of New York had demanded the ad- 
mission of California in 1850. Speakers attacking Stephen A. Douglas’ 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill in 1854 still linked the exclusion of slavery from 
the Western territories with the need for facilitating American con- 
tact with the Orient. Edward. Everett of Massachusetts declared that 
the new territories beyond the Mississippi commanded the routes along 
which was destined to pass the commerce of Europe and Asia. He in- 
sisted that such a strategic area should not come under the dominance 
of the slave power. Seward predicted that within two decades a million 
freemen from Asia would be pouring into the trans-Mississippi every 
year, and demanded that the territories be kept open for them. 
~ These arguments, like the free-soil doctrine itself, were essentially 
negative with regard to the internal development of the West. The 
position was simply that slavery must be kept out of areas where it was 
not already established. There was some positive content in the notion 
that the way must be kept clear for Asiatic trade and immigration, but 
it was not a compelling argument because the theme of the Passage 
to India had lost much of its fascination after the acquisition of Oregon 
and California. The position of Seward and Everett was weak also 
because it emphasized trade, in the old-fashioned mercantilist manner, 
instead of dwelling upon the agricultural expansion beyond the Missis- 
sippi that in the 1850’s was much closer to the immediate aspirations 
of the West. Seward showed a striking failure to understand the situa- 
tion when he said that Douglas’ squatter-sovereignty doctrine made 
“the interested cupidity of the pioneer” the arbiter of national policy. 
This unflattering description of the Western land-hunger which 
Douglas meant to gratify in his Kansas-Nebraska Bill could hardly 
have any other effect than to antagonize voters in the Northwest. It 
was, in fact, a condemnation of the very impulses which advocates of 
homestead legislation proposed to foster. If the Republican party 
was to challenge Democrat Douglas’ hold on the Northwest, it would 
have to develop a critique of squatter sovereignty in Western terms. 
Benjamin F. Wade of Ohio approached this strategic goal when 
he declared that Douglas’ doctrine invited the independent frontier 
farmer, the American yeoman, the “proud laborer of the North,” to 
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occupy the territories beyond the Missouri in company with masters 
and slaves from the South. High-minded free farmers would never 
_ stoop, he said, to work side by side with miserable slaves. The anti- 
Negro feeling of such remarks was hardly compatible with the moral 
principles of abolitionism, and Senator Archibald Dixon of Kentucky 
tried to impale Wade on the horns of a dilemma by asking him whether 
the Negro slave was not equal to the white farmer. But the farmers 
of the Northwest were not as a group pro-Negro. Free soil for them 
meant keeping Negroes, whether slave or free, out of the territories 
altogether. It did not imply a humanitarian regard for the oppressed 
black man. 

Merely criticizing Douglas was still not formulating a positive 
program for the territories. Although some men like Galusha A. Grow 
who were prominent in the formation of the Republican party had 
taken up the homestead principle, and although by 1856 homestead 
bills had been twice passed by the House, the Republican platform of 
that year was silent on the subject. “Free soil, free labor, and Frémont” 
was conceived as an antislavery slogan rather than as a program for 
the West. But between 1856 and 1860 the homestead principle be- 
came official Republican doctrine. This change represented a victory 
for the conservative wing of the party, as did the nomination of Lincoln 
instead of Seward. It was a bid for votes that could not be attracted 
to the antislavery cause. The platform of 1860, demanding free 
homesteads for actual settlers, showed that the Republicans meant to 
capture the utopian ideal of a society of small landowning farmers to 
be created on the public domain, and by this means to secure the support 
of the Northwest. To the same end they weakened the stern moral 
condemnation of slavery, wherever it might be found, that had dom- 
inated the original policy of the party. Although John R. Commons 
went too far in saying, “Only because slavery could not live on one- 
hundred-and-sixty-acre farms did the Republican party come into con- 
flict with slavery,” his overstatement contains at least a half-truth. 

The basic demand for more liberal treatment of settlers on the 
public domain, of which the Homestead Bill was the ultimate expres- 
sion, had originated in slave states of the Southwest. During the 1820's 
and 1830's its principal spokesmen were Thomas H. Benton of Missouri 
and James A. Walker of Mississippi; in the 1840’s they were joined by 
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Andrew Johnson of Tennessee. All these men were Democrats, and 
all were, in varying degrees, proslavery, although Benton eventually 
opposed slavery extension. As late as the session of 1852-53 the 
issue regarding homestead legislation was drawn, not between pro- 
slavery and antislavery groups, but between West and Northeast— 
between Western Democrats and Eastern Whig capitalists. It was only 
after the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, when the Republican 
party cohered about aggressive free-soil principles, that Southern 
opinion became unified in opposition to the homestead policy. The 
Southwest, motivated by fear of the Republican party, now broke away 
from the Northwest and joined the Southeast in opposing the Home- 
stead Bill; in 1859 thirty Southwestern Congressmen voted against 
the measure. A realignment of forces also took place in the Northeast, 
which down to 1854 had been almost evenly divided on the homestead 
proposal but in 1859 voted seventy to one in favor of it.* The Re- 
publican party had established a working coalition between Northeast 
and Northwest, and a clear North-South cleavage had replaced the 
equally clear East-West cleavage of prior decades. 

The intellectual framework of the Republican homestead program, 
the theory that rationalized the land-hunger of the West, was the 
National Reform doctrine propounded by George Henry Evans and 
his followers. As a leader in the New York Workingmen’s party 
and an associate of Robert Dale Owen and Frances Wright, Evans 
represented the Eastern labor movement and currents of international 
radicalism. His contention was that free land in the West would act 
as a safety valve by attracting unemployed or underpaid laborers from 
industrial cities and thus “prevent such a surplus of workmen in 
factories as would place the whole body (as now) at the mercy of the 
factory owners.” National Reform influenced Republican theory 
through such leaders as Horace Greeley, who had been converted to 
Evans’ program in 1846, and Galusha Grow, who paraphrased edi- 
torials from Evans’ Working Man’s Advocate in his speeches. 

Aside from its doctrines concerning free land and the labor surplus, 
National Reform relied heavily on the idea that the only valid title 
to land was that of the man who applied his own physical labor to its 


* These significant changes in Congressional votes are set forth in maps and tables in the Ap- 
pendix to Joseph G. Rayback’s thesis, “Land for the Landless.” 
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cultivation. Derived from John Locke and the natural-rights school, 
and carefully expounded by Jefferson, this argument offered strong 
intellectual support to the defense of free labor against the slavery 
system, and gave proponents of the homestead principle a basis for 
denying that their plan called for donations of land as outright charity. 
The settler who perfected his title by five years’ cultivation of the soil 
had paid for his land in the only currency which theorists of this school 
regarded as valid. A corollary of the National Reform platform was 
a stout resistance to land monopoly by speculators, whose titles were 
quite worthless from the standpoint of the labor theory of property. 
Attacks on land monopoly touched an ancient bitterness in the West. 
The practical expression of the antimonopoly creed was the proposal, 
often made but always voted down, to limit the total holdings which 
any one person might accumulate. The principle should have dictated 
also a repeal of all existing provisions through which public land might 
be acquired by means other than actual settlement. But this likewise 
proved politically impossible, and the Homestead Bill was enacted in 
1862 without the repeal of the pre-emption provision. or other: provi- 
sions for what amounted to the sale of public land. 

Opposition to slavery, the safety-valve theory, and the labor the- 
ory of property were still no more than subsidiary parts of the case 
for the Homestead Bill. These arguments, although likely to appear 
in any speech favoring the bill, were largely Eastern in origin. The 
basis of the Western case for free land, and the argument which touched 
the deepest levels of American experience in the nineteenth century, 
was the notion that a homestead system would enact by statute the 
“fee-simple empire,” the république agricole of hardy and virtuous 
yeomen which had haunted the imaginations of writers about the West 
since the time of Crévecceur. Western representatives developed this 
theme during the 1850’s with a rhetoric which overlays but cannot 
entirely smother a real conviction. Besides Andrew Johnson, the pioneer 
agitator, the leading spokesmen for what was already becoming the 
Older West were Representatives George W. Julian and Cyrus L. Dun- 
ham, of Indiana; and Galusha Grow, whose constituency in the up- 
country of northern Pennsylvania had strong ties with the Ohio Valley. 
These men were intellectual heirs of Andrew Jackson, whom they 
quoted as a conclusive authority on the nature of the American tradi- 
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tion, and of Thomas Jefferson. Grow had an especially close tie with 
the Jackson tradition through intimate association with the aging Ben- 
ton during his first term in Congress. 

In view of the wide currency of the ideal of the yeoman society, 
the question of these men’s immediate sources is hard to settle, if 
indeed it is important. The tradition runs in a clear line from Jefferson 
through Jackson to Benton and the actual creators of the Homestead 
Bill, who frequently found it expedient to invoke these great names. 
Although Jackson had not left any quotable aphorisms beyond rather 
bare allusions to cultivators of the soil, Jefferson more than made up 
the deficiency. He was, first of all, author of the ordinance opening 
up the territory north of the Ohio for settlement. He had inserted 
into the ordinance the clause excluding slavery. On the plane of prin- 
ciple he had defended agriculture against commerce, and had built a 
political philosophy about the subsistence farmer tilling his own acres. 
Jefferson’s abhorrence of dependence and subservience in voters with- 
out land was reflected in the epithet “independent” which was applied 
to the future beneficiaries of the Homestead Bill with Homeric con- 
sistency. 

In the thinking of Representative Julian these themes functioned 
with unimpaired vigor as arguments for offering free land to settlers. 


The life of a farmer [he declared in 1851] is peculiarly favorable to virtue; 
and both individuals and communities are generally happy in proportion as they 
are virtuous. His manners are simple, and his nature unsophisticated. If not 
oppressed by other interests, he generally possesses an abundance without the 
drawback of luxury. His life does not impose excessive toil, and yet it dis- 
courages idleness, ‘The farmer lives in rustic plenty, remote from the contagion 
of popular vices, and enjoys, in their greatest fruition, the blessings of health 
and contentment. .... The pleasures and virtues of rural life have been the 
theme of poets and philosophers in all ages. The tillage of the soil was the 
primeval employment of man. Of all arts, it is the most useful and necessary. 
It has justly been styled the nursing father of the State; for in civilized coun- 
tries all are equally dependent upon it for the means of subsistence. 


This is congenial with Jefferson’s main positions, but the description 
of agriculture as the nursing father of the state is from Vattel: the 
eighteenth-century heritage is broader than the tradition of Jefferson. 
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The diversity of influence issuing from the general movement of ideas 
in the Enlightenment is in fact evident on every hand. Representative 
Dunham’s declaration that “we are placed here . . . . to restore poor, 
downtrodden humanity to its long-lost dignity; to overthrow despots, 
and shed abroad the genial influence of freedom” sounds like Tom 
Paine rather than Jefferson or Jackson. Another illustration is the 
conception of Nature as a benevolent guardian of man which crops up 
in the utterances of Western spokesmen. Dunham, for example, relates 
an anecdote of Tecumseh, who refused a chair and, drawing himself 
up “only as can he who feels the dignity of man.... replied: 
‘. . . . the earth is my mother, and upon her bosom will I repose.’ ” 
Dunham adds that the Indian chieftain then “stretched himself upon 
the bosom of our common mother.” This fragment from the saga 
of the Noble Savage is urged as an argument for the Homestead Bill, 
which would allow the Western farmer to repose on the bosom of 
the American earth and draw sustenance from it. There is even a 
mystical conception of Nature hidden beneath the fustian of Seward’s 
declaration before an Ohio audience in 1848: “Slavery demands a 
soil moistened with tears and blood—Freedom a soil that exults under 
the elastic tread of man in his native majesty.” 

Nevertheless, the cult of Nature and of an abstract human dignity 
was of minor importance beside the symbol of the yeoman for whom 
the official homestead of one hundred sixty acres was designed. The 
seizure of this symbol by Republican orators in the campaign of 1860 
enlisted in their cause the undefined but powerful force which the 
imagination of the masses of voters always exerts in political crises. Ad- 
vyocates of the Homestead Bill sincerely believed that the yeoman 
mentioned so often in their speeches was an accurate representation of 
the common man of the Northwest, and this belief was evidently shared 
by thousands of voters. As a pivot on which turned momentous issues, 
the yeoman had at last lost all trace of his origins in a submerged class. 
Labor, said Julian, once looked upon as degrading, had become honor- 
able and independent in the West because the cultivators of the soil 
were also in general its owners. 

It should be pointed out finally that the cult of the yeoman, which 
had originally seemed unrelated to the slavery system, in the end 
played an important part in destroying it. Although supporters of the 
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Homestead Bill could be quite indifferent to the rights of the Negro, 
the symbol of the yeoman with which the farmers of the Northwest 
identified themselves was a free-soil symbol. The classless utopia 
of the fee-simple empire had no place for the Negro. If in this respect 
it was deficient in moral grandeur, it at least excluded slavery from 
its vision of the future. The point was made throughout the 1850’s 
by various free-soil spokesmen, and amply warranted the charge of 
Senator James M. Mason of Virginia that the homestead principle 
was “the Emigrant Aid Society’s policy upon a wider scale . . . . pur- 
chased at the price of the public domain gratuitously given.” A speech 
made by Julian in 1851, elaborating the contrast between free and 
slave areas, shows the organic relation between the free-soil dogma 
and the yeoman ideal which was to endure through the coming decade. 
Julian’s ideal society—with its division of the soil into small farms 
tilled by their owners, the husbandmen’s virtuous attachment to their 
firesides and their country, the rapid advance of population, the great 
number of churches and schoolhouses—depends upon a single basic 
principle which is true at once to the Western agrarian tradition and to 
antislavery doctrine: “the distribution of landed property, and its 
cultivation by freemen.” 


She lamented about trifles..... The lamenting of a 
female with whom we live does not render home delightful. 


—RicuHarp EpcewortTH 


~ 


HALF-HOUR TILL MIDNIGHT 
Robert M. Gay 


ELEVEN-THIRTY 


ROFESSOR SEAFIELD WAS a very sick man indeed. The 

doctors diagnosed his malady as a virulent form of influenza, 
though, as everyone knows, not even doctors are always certain just 
what influenza is. His temperature was already so high that if he had 
known the degree he would have been seriously alarmed; but the two 
nurses, the fat one and the thin one, lied pleasantly about it, even 
while they exchanged secret glances and shook their heads at each 
other on the sly. 

He felt no pain. He lay, hot but calm, his mind singularly clear, 
and thought of his body as a battleground of; good and evil cells, to 
which he gave their learned names, and wondered about his blood 
count. The doctors sat in a near-by room, talking in low tones on the 
attitude of Russia and the chances of the Yankees, for they had already 
reached an agreement, and were now killing a half-hour to convey the 
impression that they were being thorough. Their immediate problem 
was how to break the fever and induce a profuse sweat. 

The patient himself half-suspected the truth, but only as a faraway 
contingency. Nothing seemed very important. His body was calm, 
but his mind was as agreeably excited as if he were mildly intoxicated, 
as no doubt he was, though not with alcohol. His body lay inert, like 
something not his own. His mental condition drew his attention away 
from his body, for his mind was acting oddly. He felt an impersonal 
‘nterest in its doings, like that of a spectator, watching it perform 
without volition or control. How his mind could be performer, 
spectator, and commentator all at once he was finding a curious ques- 
tion. He had never had a high fever before. 

As a trained scientist, accustomed to view all phenomena as natural, 
he had no doubt that this one could be explained, only he was not 
trained to explain it. To say that he could watch his mind was, to be 
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sure, only a popular way of speaking, for all he was aware of—and 
this amused him—was an awareness. He was aware of something 
which seemed separate from himself and yet could be nothing but a 
part or aspect of himself, thinking about himself, and from more than 
one point of view. 

It was all very well to suppose that this phenomenon was due to 
some action of toxins on the cortex, causing a dissociation; but what 
was dissociated? What was this self or these selves? He had no idea, 
nor, he suddenly suspected, had anybody else. Nevertheless the im- 
pression that some autonomous and stable element had left him and 
now stood off in contemplation of both his inert, flushed body and 
his agile, even gymnastic, mind was startlingly actual. 

He played with this experience, smiling a little tenderly over it; 
for it was childish to be thinking, at his age, like a mystic or theologian, 
about a separate and durable self, existing beyond body and mind. 

The fat nurse, who was the young and sensitive one, noticed the 
smile and shuddered. She had heard of patients smiling just so at the 
point of death. She loped lightly to the door, opened it, and wiggled 
a beckoning finger. The doctors, startled, tiptoed in and looked, but 
the Professor was not smiling now. He gazed at them steadily and 
asked, “Well, what sort of bug is it?” —The shock was so great that the 
fat nurse went into a corner and heaved her breast a little before she 
could take the thermometer from its tumbler and hand it to Dr. 
Kalbfuss. 

The doctors murmured the reassuring inanities doctors use at 
bedsides, while the nurses smiled and bobbed in the background. They 
all felt deeply the honor of attending a man so famous. They could 
appreciate a reputation like his, for his learning, as they would have 
said, was in their line. The one person in the house who was really 
unhappy was the patient’s wife, who sat downstairs in the living-room 
and bit her lips and slowly tore a handkerchief to pieces, trying not to 
think of bills and meager savings and at the same time praying with 
a heart bursting with love that her James would sweat. Upstairs he, 
though without her faith and fervency, was doing something very like 
praying, too; for he had seen through the doctors’ smiles. As they 
turned away he felt the skin over the sternum and under the armpits, 
but found it only hot and dry. 
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Through an open window rose and fell the distant symphony of 
traffic. The horn of an automobile sounded the fragment of a scale, 
musical and mournful. 


ELEVEN-THIRTY-FIVE 


The patient heard the notes and continued their pattern in his 
mind as part of the First Movement of César Franck’s Symphony in 
D Minor. He had never before been able to remember more than a 
few snatches, which he had often hummed or whistled over and over 
at his laboratory table, like a damaged record, but now he was surprised 
to find that he could recall long passages. 

The music did not seem to be in his mind, however, but to be 
played by a ghostly orchestra in space. He heard it as if far away, a 
barely audible beating of the air, and yet did not hear it with his 
physical ears. It had a curiously levitating effect upon his body, which 
seemed about to rise and float. Certainly his body was expanding. 

If he raised his head, and he was too comfortable to do that, he 
would see his body, though foreshortened; but he did not need to. 
That calm, dislocated self which had interested him a moment ago was 
looking at it from up there; only his body did not look as it should. 
Being like most scientists a poor visualizer, he was the more surprised 
now to find himself visualizing with great clarity. For a moment the 
walls of the room seemed to be receding, pausing at a great distance, 
and then dissolving altogether. 

Disturbed, he opened his eyes and gazed at the wall before him, 
and was relieved to see that the color print of Velasquez’ “Pope Inno- 
- cent X,” which hung there on a plain gray ground, was as clear as ever. 
The Pope’s crimson cope and white apron, his delicate hands and astute 
face, and the wall behind were as stable as usual. 

He closed his eyes again and, after a few moments, during which 
the music sounded its ghostly voice more strongly, his body seemed 
to be both there and not there. “That’s nonsense,” he said to himself 
with feeble irritation, “for it’s either there or not there.” But he was | 
too relaxed to argue about it. 

~ For thirty years his life had been devoted to the study of the human 
body, along with the bodies of animals and plants, mostly through 
a microscope and in test tubes, and therefore in minute sections or 
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bits. He was as much at home in protoplasm as you or I in a landscape. 
He knew the structures of neural, vascular, cortical tissues by heart. 
His world had been, indeed, one of cells, his professional world, that 
is to say, for he had lived an orderly and commonplace family life. 
Whatever of wonder may lie in textures and tissues he had shut his 
mind to, as liable to distract him from cold and precise observation. 
He indulged his aesthetic sense only during hours of relaxation and 
then mostly in music, of which he was fond because it profoundly 
satisfied his love of abstractness, pattern, precision, and order. In the 
laboratory and lecture hall he shied away from fantasy, as a colt will 
from moonshine on water. 

For purposes of instruction he had Se entiaea his attitude as 
research specialist in a number of aphorisms which he repeated year 
after year to his students. One of these was that “wonder, though 
natural, is not useful,” and he made every effort to condition his 
students against wonder, as a complicating vagary; though he carefully 
distinguished it from both curiosity and imagination which, he taught, 
were necessary to the scientist but must be strictly governed by hy- 
pothesis, guided by logic, and verified by experiment. Another of his 
sayings was that “nothing ever came out of the mind that was not first 
put into it,” a far-reaching generalization; and a third, that “whatever 
of psychology is not physiology is mere literature,” “literature” being 
his word for nearly everything that offended his love of certitude 
and exactitude. 

As he lay now, however, with the fateful repetitions of Franck 
sounding dimly at a distance, he was aware, with some tentacle of his 
mind, that fantasy had caught up with him. It did not occur to him 
to put the idea the other way round and say that he had caught up 
with fantasy. His mental condition, he knew, was simply that of 
illusion, hallucination, or dream, and therefore negligible. Neverthe- 
less, whatever he called it, it was disconcertingly vivid and “real.” 
He might tell himself, as in fact he did, that what he was seeing was 
only a figment of the mind, one of the commonest of phenomena. The 
trouble was that he suddenly realized that its being common did not 
make it comprehensible. 

His puzzlement took a characteristic turn. Though his mind was 
out of order, he thought, it still produced something. When a machine 
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is out of order it simply stops producing. A loom that has been set to 
make a tablecloth does not, if anything goes wrong, begin to make 
_neckties, carpets, and bed sheets. It merely produces a mess, or stops. 
But his mind, or the cells of the cortex, was not only creating as smartly 
as ever, but creating things that seemed just as real as those created 

when it was well. His logical mind told him that he recognized these 
things as unreal only because things he called real had preceded them. 
If he should lose all memory of the latter, then this divided, distorted, 
unpredictable self would seem completely real and completely himself. 
Others might call him delirious or mad, but . 

He shook himself mentally, with impatience, for he was not used 
to wasting his time in such speculation. The fact was simply that his 
bodily machine was out of order, a toxic condition had thrown it out 
of gear, it was making his mind behave erratically. 

Nevertheless he was forced to admit that something he stubbornly 
‘ dentified as himself seemed no longer in his body, but standing off and 
looking at—what? Himself? Itself? 

He recalled how once, in his youth, he had sat in the sidewalk cafe 
of the Dome on Montparnasse and as an experiment drunk absinthe; 
and how he had watched with great amusement himself calling himself 
a dirty bastard and himself replying to himself that he was an 
egregious ass. One self was very tough and the other very refined, and 
what he considered his essential self sat back and laughed consumedly 
at the other two. At the time, with the confidence of youth, he had 
pronounced this nothing but an extreme case of dissociation, in no way 
except in degree different from our everyday habit of talking to 
* ourselves. The explanation he had left to the psychologists who, he 
assumed, had some patter about it. Now, however, perhaps because 
his mind (whatever that was) had slipped a cog, this multiplication of 
:dentities seemed something not to be dismissed with a technical term or 
handed over to others to explain. 

Whenever he relaxed his attention he heard the music again, as if, 
he thought, certain cells in his brain were absorbedly broadcasting 
harmonies without in the least caring what other cells might be doing 
or even whether anybody was listening. Ordinarily he could turn these 
musical cells off and on like a spigot, but now they had evidently cut 
loose from his will-and were singing’ away of their own accord. That 
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the music could come only from the cells was one of his deepest con- 
victions, even though it had originally come from the cells of one 
César Franck. “Nothing ever came out of the mind,” he began, quot- 
ing himself, but did not finish, because the question of how it got into 
the cells of Franck in the first place seemed more complex than he had 
formerly noticed. 

The reference to cells brought his consciousness, which was wander- 
ing like a rat in a maze, back to his body, that a moment ago he had 
been looking at, seeing and yet not seeing it, as he had then told him- 
self. The pulsations of the music seemed somehow the cause of the 
dilemma, for as the symphony rose to a climax he felt a return of the 
feeling of levitation, as if his body were expanding and about to float. 

His body, he now found, was transparent, and yet reminded him 
of something familiar. It was not his body in its everyday, phenomenal 
aspect. He could look into and even through it, perceiving (and this 
offended his sense of logic) the white bed sheet under it. If his body 
were transparent, why not the sheet? It did not occur to him that he 
had transcended logic, whatever that may be; that perhaps the split 

‘personality cannot be logical. Anyway, he suddenly realized that his 
body had become a gigantic microscopic specimen. 

It had taken him some time to discover this, because his experience 
with magnified sections and cultures had seldom included cells as large 
as hen’s eggs, and the laboratory specimens had commonly been 
artificially stained to increase visibility. His own tissues, now stretching 
before him, gigantically expanded, had hardly any color at all: the 
blood was pale, the lungs a misty blush, the liver a wan ecru, the brain 
pearly, the various areas that made up the geography of his body being 
identifiable as organs, muscles, nerves, bones, skin, rather by density 
than by form or hue. 

To observe his entire body as if it were the web of a frog’s foot 
under a glass shook his equanimity. Even to identify it took time and 
effort, and only after tracing its topography, so to speak, noting the 
relative locations of kinds of cells and the faint courses of bones, 
nerves, veins, arteries, none of which looked like these things, could 
he realize that this complex, pallid cloud was really what he called 
himself. 


Meanwhile the sublime harmonies of the music were weaving a 
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palpitating cloud of sound that seemed to keep time with the vibrations 
and oscillations that went-on in the cloud of substance. 

“Oh, I wish he would sweat!” exclaimed the fat nurse in a whisper, 
twisting her fingers and features. 

“J wish so, too, deary,” replied the thin one, delicately shifting 
the gum she was not supposed to chew and turning a page of The Case 
of the Dangerous Dowager she was reading in the only easy chair. 
“The sulfa stuff hasn’t had time yet. In half an hour we’ll give him 
the sponge or another hypo or something.” 

Downstairs, Mrs. Seafield was praying, “Oh, God, make him 
sweat!” 


: 


ELEVEN-FORTY 


The Professor was unaware of the sensations he was causing. His 
own were absorbing all his attention. The cloud that was himself was 
both stable and astonishingly agitated. The boundaries which, with 
an effort, he could trace as enclosing a human form, though one of 
colossal size, remained fixed, but within them motion was continuous, 
complex, and savage. 

Now that his vision had grown used to a cyclopean world, he was 
finding the spectacle disturbing. He was seeing what no one else had 
ever seen before, the action of millions of cells at once and of all the 
kinds that make up the rose-mesh we call flesh. He was observing them 
being born, absorbing, digesting, excreting, dividing, dying; some 
floating free in blood or lymph, others fixed; the bone almost as 
diaphanous as the muscle, the food as pellucid as the feeders; the 
nucleus of each cell as active in its cytoplasm as an animalcule in a 
pond, and each cell of its kind—gland, muscle, nerve—busily per- 
forming its tasks with a blind absorption. The sheer, dogged, unre- 
mitting busyness of these cells, each apparently so self-sufficing, was 
both glorious and horrible. It filled him with awe, almost with fear, 
for, after all, this activity was what he called his life, his consciousness, 
himself. His flesh crawled, as if he were peering into a pit of adders 
or a pail of worms. 

All the while, from out of some depth of his being, his old 
rationalistic self kept crying, though with enfeebled voice, that this was 
all an old story. He had known it all before. And yet, to observe the 
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life of the cells in a square inch of sea urchin or in a spirogyra or in 
the spermatozoon of a mouse was one thing, and to watch it in the 
entire bulk of his own two-hundred-pound body quite another. 

For the first time he overpoweringly realized what we mean when 
we say we are alive. The realization was almost more than he could 
bear. 

The effect of magnification was to give him a feeling of discon- 
tinuity, because there seemed no reason why the cells remained mutu- 
ally attached at all or why his body did not break bounds and flow off to 
all points of the compass and to the zenith and nadir. Looking at these 
abominably big cells that because of enlargement seemed all the more 
loosely hung together and not so much shapeless as perpetually 
changing shape—looking at this astounding congeries of fluid marbles 
or ichorous walnuts, there seemed no reason why what he had always 
called “myself” should not flow off out of itself or at least multiply, 
not within the limits of what he thought of as himself or his body, 
merely, but in any direction and in any quantity whatever. 

Clutching at any straw in this welter of deliquescence, he at- 
tentively examined the little territory which he knew was his nose. 
He would never have recognized it, and immediately began to wonder 
what kept the cells composing it from proliferating into half a dozen 
noses or elongating into a proboscis. There seemed no reason at all; 
no reason why some of them became epidermal (that is, died), estab- 
lished a boundary, and stopped there, leaving him with the rather 
noble Roman organ which so impressed his students. He tentatively 
felt of it now and found it unchanged, and his relief was so great 
that he could smile a little. Even Cyrano’s nose, he reflected, was not 
six feet long, but stopped within reason, though not soon enough to 
satisfy Cyrano’s amour propre. 

Touching his nose brought him back from far places. He opened 
his eyes. Everything snapped into customary focus. The nurses sat, 
one reading and the other gazing out of the window. Pope Innocent 
looked at him with a sly smile. “I wouldn’t have trusted him in a 
dark alley,” he said. “But what a portrait!” 

He had spoken aloud. The thin nurse looked up, saw his gaze 
fixed on the picture, and was shocked. 

“You've been asleep,” she said. 
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“Far from it. Much too wide awake. But it was rather remark- 
able.” 

“What was?” 

“Oh, seeing things.” 

Both nurses looked round a little nervously, trying to think what 
they might have done that could be called “things.” But the Pro- . 
fessor seemed asleep again, though on his face was one of the smiles 
the fat nurse did not like. i 
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He had his eyes shut, listening to the traffic of the distant 
thoroughfare. The toxins that caused his fever and were in turn 
caused by malign bacilli evidently were meeting a brave resistance 
from the phagocytes ‘and antibodies, which were showing the alter- 
nating “recoil and rally, charge and rout” of any prolonged battle; 
with the consequence that his consciousness ranged from normality 
to hallucination in successive waves. As he listened to the traffic of the 
avenue, the sounds became rhythmic, developed a bass and treble, 
divided themselves into strings, wood, brass, and percussives, wormed 
themselves into a pattern, and ended by becoming the Franck symphony 
again. 

But that part of him that still persisted in thinking was engaged 
with a new problem. He had lived, he was thinking, amid mysteries 
which he had found it convenient to ignore, leaving them to meta- 
physicians and mystics, whom he looked upon as misguided or literary 
or trivial men. And yet here, as he viewed the panorama of his own 
- cellular structure, mysteries that seemed purely physical or physio- 
logical assaulted him from every side. 7 

It was all very well to say, as he had done so often, that each 
species and genus in nature had its characteristic form, due to growth 
round or along a center or axis; but why protoplasm stopped growing 
when this form was complete or why it ever stopped growing at all 
was a mystery, and one definitely “in his field.” Of course it always 
did stop somewhere and for some reason no doubt had to, and the 
somewhere was what we call a whale or hippopotamus, spirillum or 
amoeba; and yet the protoplasmic substance of all was the same. To 
say that the forms evolved from simpler ones only added another 
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mystery. All we could say was that some original force causing multi- 
plication of cells spent itself, with each species or body, at some point, 
and the form the cells had built up at that point we gave a name to, 
“man” being one such. The pattern implicit in ovum or seed, the 
morphology of adult, the controlling forms and patterns, these things, 
with which he had been familiar nearly all his life, suddenly seemed 
so astounding, yes, so wonderful, that, he ruefully admitted, one might 
as well take a metaphysical or mystical view of them as any other. 
This admission, which so many ignorant and naive minds begin with, 
was for him definitely a jumping-off place, giving him an almost 
physical sensation of falling. 

He had always avoided such thoughts as these unless they rose 
logically out of observed fact, such as cancer or monstrous growths. 
But now he felt a horror creeping over him, not the layman’s horror of 
monsters, but the specialist’s horror of inescapable fact that seemed to 
offer no foothold or starting place for investigation. Even now a 
part of his consciousness remained stanchly sceptical. At the same 
time he had the sensation of standing on the rim of an abyss with his 
feet sliding on pine needles. 

Perhaps it was the music, which was somberly uncertain and fore- 
boding, perhaps only his fever, which had risen another tenth, but 
wave after wave of doubt bathed him like a palpable flood. The 
persistent orchestra seemed to be playing with increased conviction, 
as if it were trying to tell him something, and for the first time he 
gave all his attention to it. The massive harmonies reminded him of a 
grave and ponderous mind groping through thickets of abstraction, 
always thwarted but always pressing forward along the trail of some 
inescapable conviction, as in a dream we sometimes grope toward an 
infinitely distant light that we must reach or die. 

Meanwhile he was viewing his body again, for the music seemed 
always to bring him back to that. His body was not there! Not even 
the reticulated mesh of palpitating cells he had but now been observ- 
ing. But as he continued to stare he realized gradually that it was 
there, lying as before with the white sheet under it, only now immensely 
more rarefied, like nothing, he told himself, separated somehow from 
nothing. 

In time, however, out of this nothing emerged an infinitude of 
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somethings which grew in visibility until they took the form of myriads / 
of minute planetary systems, each in violent activity, as of sextillions 
of tiny moons revolving round millions of little suns; inconceivable 
numbers of miniature cosmoses, some as simple as a molecule of 
water and others as intricate as a molecule of sugar, but all engaged 
in a vertiginal dance that made his head swim and his heart grow faint. 

He caught desperately at these bodily sensations, for they had a 
homely warmth in a world of ice. The vision of his atomized body 
linked itself with that other horror he had felt but now. The cells, 
however, were at least alive, while these mad atoms seemed pure 
mechanism, shuttling, oscillating, gyrating, in sheer motorlike fate- 
fulness, without life or even meaning for life. 

The larger units of whirling motes followed some sort of pattern 
or order, but within them were other systems, whose motions were 
madder and more savage and apparently without either form or 
rhythm. Their lack of order was horrible, as if they were all on in- 
visible leading-strings that limited the extent of their motion but 
never its direction, actuated only by blind forces and limited only by 
them. He gazed into systems within systems, worlds within worlds, 
noting how all seemed to end in a bombardment of flashes and ex- 
plosions, soundless but incessant and fierce, boiling and bursting “too 
horribly for hell.” As he gazed he felt the wave of utter cold—or 
was it utter heat?—he had once felt when looking through a great 
telescope at the Milky Way, despair in the presence of the totally un- 
human, the inexorably fated. No, this was even more annihilating to 
hope, for this galactic universe was himself. 

As a while ago he had for the first time realized what we mean 
when we say a body is alive, so now he for the first time realized what 
we mean when we say a body is dead. 

What he had always known he now revolted at, that his basic 
substance was at one with that of rocks, rain, and stars. Even asa child 
he had been told that we are made out of the dust of the ground and 
shall surely return to it. Everybody has heard this and must accept it 
willy-nilly, but we healthily ignore or forget it, except in those mo- 
ments when the deaths of others force it upon us, and even then our 
egoism never lets us quite believe it as true of ourselves. Now, as he 
shudderingly contemplated himself atomized, the meaning of “ashes 
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to ashes, dust to dust” smote upon that core of him that, in spite of 
cells and molecules, refused to admit that it or he was nothing but 
this. For this mad atomic or electronic dance would go on in his sub- 
stance, whether he were dead or not. What, then, was he? This force 
of the atoms that had no life? That other force of the cells that had 
no mind? 

ELEVEN-FIFTY 

One of the fluctuations of consciousness brought him back to the 
place and the hour. He looked at the clock on the highboy. Only a 
few minutes ago the doctors had spoken to him. But he had been living 
amid complex fictions, and probably time was only one more of them. 
The nurses had not moved, the Pope still smiled like a male Mona Lisa, 
the lamp shed its soft light, the clock ticked, the distant traffic, though 
now somewhat muted by midnight, still sang. 

A faint memory of the cellular and electronic worlds remained, 
the bare aura of remembrance we have of dreams upon waking. 

Everything he had known in his dream he had always known. 
“Nothing can come out of the mind that we did not first put into it.” 
This had been a convenient axiom for his purposes. Memory was only 
a kind of archival registry of deeds; thinking only an aspect of be- 
havior. If the body, apart from the brain, could be so clearly ex- 
plained in terms of oxidation, tropism, capillarity, osmosis, and such 
physicochemical activities, or in metaphors derived from pumps, filters, 
conduits, plumbing, and sewerage, then why not the nerves, ganglia, 
and cerebrum? If only for clarity it had been convenient to assume that 
thought was only another secretion, like bile or chyle. 

Nevertheless, perhaps because his temperature had risen another 
tenth, he now fought with all his waning will power against the very 
conception he had always used as a blueprint. The less control he had 
over his body and mind, the more desperately he desired to believe in 
a stable identity apart from both. As the physical seemed to lose mean- 
ing, the more he had to believe that he was Ae. In his dream he had 
seen his body deliquesce, atomize, under his eyes, and now his mind 
seemed about to volatilize, too, parts of it acting independently and all 
set free from the governor. Some cells were hearing things that had 
no sound, others seeing things that had no shape; one area of his 
consciousness was broadcasting, another listening, a third commenting; 
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part of him was logical, another part fantastic; and his entire mind 
seemed at the same time both a slave to phenomena and free from 
_ them. 

Then the remark of some professor in college, years before, re- 
curred: “Philosophy begins at the end of one’s finger.” It had struck 
him forcibly at the time, but had long since faded. 

To steady his nerves, for he felt oblivion creeping upon him, he 
raised his hand, opened his eyes, and looked at his forefinger. He could 
see it, he found, and he wiggled it, flexed his elbow, and waved his 
hand in air. 

The thin nurse looked up, the fat one jumped in her chair, but he 
smiled vaguely at them and said, “I am hellishly hot.” 

“Don’t worry, deary,” said the thin nurse, rising. “You just have 
a little fever. The medicine we gave you will soon make you perspire 
and you'll feel better. Now just take a good long drink of this nice 
cold water, and in a few minutes. .... » She prattled on, but after he 
had drunk he noticed she was becoming hazy, perhaps molecular, and 
so he returned to the contemplation of his finger, which thus far looked 
quite normal. | 

He saw what the professor’s apothegm meant. The end of one’s 
finger was an outpost, the meeting place of physics and metaphysics. 
How thought got out and matter got in, that was the great question. _ 
The moment one gave one’s mind to it at all, then one became to that 
extent a philosopher. Perhaps it was just as well so few people ever 
did, for doing so started one off on a journey that might be endless 
and would probably lead to nowhere in particular. 

He had always avoided that journey. Life was too short for such 
‘ntellectual sauntering. Indeed, he had always loved science because it 
never even took a walk without knowing exactly where it was going, or 
at least intending if possible to get somewhere. And yet, he now re- 
flected, somewhat ruefully, this question raised by his forefinger was 
in fact the great question, round which the human mind was per- 
petually nosing, like a child round a box marked “Not to be opened till 
Christmas.” Would Christmas ever come? 

What he called reality faded once more, and the music came 
pouring in upon him like a tidal wave. Hitherto he had associated this 
music with his body, perhaps because its rhythms seemed to match those 
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of the cells and atoms; but now it was towering triumphantly, in some 
sort of mysterious affirmation, the treble saying, “T isten, listen, listen,” 
while the middle register and the bass were proclaiming some truth in 
which he could detect no meaning except that it was joyous. He felt, 
deep in his body, or mind, or both, an upwelling of happiness, ac- 
companied by a rushing sound of water and the coolness of a wind 
blowing out of a wood. 

Then slowly, out of empty space, emerged a face, gigantic but 
benignant, the face of a woman with fathomless eyes that stared at 
something he could not see. That hard core of him that had solidified 
_ for over thirty years kept calling out of the depths that this woman 
was only some resurgence of childhood images of Mother or Nature 
or Mother-Nature or of some picture he had seen and forgotten. But 
as he gazed at the face, trying to probe the look in the eyes, he found 
himself growing calm. The clouds dropped from him, the incubus that 
had oppressed his heart slid off, a lightness succeeded, a faint air of 
coolness caressed his mind like soft hands. 

All memory of the body faded. Over the horizons of space came 
troops of images: of flowering fields, marching clouds, racing brooks, 
and calm rivers; the slow swell of the ocean under moonlight and the 
long sweep of prairies vibrating with heat. He saw lovers walking with 
clasped hands in shady lanes, mothers suckling their babies, birds feed- 
ing their young or singing in apple trees; men dying in battle, gazing 
through microscopes in laboratories, poring over books, tilling the soil, 
working in foundries; children playing, artists painting, young men at 
baseball, young women dancing, old men dreaming. Everywhere was 
music, color, shapes, tissues, textures, grace, charm, mass, lightness, 
effulgence. 

The lips of the woman moved and from them came certain very 
simple words that are among the first we learn and the oldest in the 
world. 

He pondered upon them, and then upon some lines he had learned 
at that time in his adolescence when he loved verse of the more sonorous 
sort: 


I am that which began. 
Out of me the years roll, 
Out of me God and Man. 
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“TI am that which began,” he repeated, “I am that which began.” 

The nurses looked up, startled, for he had spoken aloud. 

“What did he say?” asked the thin one. 

“T don’t know,” said the other. “It sounded like ‘I am that which 
began,’ but it doesn’t seem to make sense.” 

Both went to the bed and one took his pulse and the other laid a 
hand on his forehead, but they sighed with averted faces, for the pulse 
felt like a little racing animal and the forehead like a sun-baked shell. 


ELEVEN-FIFTY-FIVE 


Gradually a change came over the face in his vision. It lost its 
rapture, the features melted, the eyes became human. And then the 
lips smiled. Wonderingly he realized that it had become the comely 
face of his wife. 

This was very peculiar. He had always loved his wife, though 
without storm or heat, looking upon her as a charming creature of 
endearingly innocent credulity; and the fact that she was unable to 
understand his ideas had in no way lessened his regard. Her instinctive 
beliefs had seemed proper in a woman, and her timid efforts to temper 
his materialism, engagingly ignorant. He had in fact condescended to 
her. But now, as her face appeared before him, he was astonished not 
only by its beauty but by its power. Some force radiated from it, such 
as he had never dreamt resided in her gentle soul. 

He did not know, of course, that all this while she had been 
steadfastly praying downstairs, perhaps in some blind hope that her 
love might be telepathically conveyed to him. 

The force in her face connected itself, not with that which had 
frightened him in the cells and electrons, but with that he had read in 
the august visage of the woman whose face had become hers. 

The doctors tiptoed in, looking inquiringly at the nurses, who shook 
their heads. 

The patient’s fever had now reached a pitch beyond which could 
lie only dissolution; but they need not have despaired, for his ordeal 
was almost over. 

That lightness and coolness, the waves of which he had felt a 
moment ago, now bathed him like a liquid flood. The visions faded. 
Fven the music changed. He was no longer listening to the Franck 
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symphony, but to a grand chorus of voices and instruments that swept » 
and soared into a climax of jubilation. Loud, clear, tumultuous the 
harmonies rose and swelled, like a luminous winged creature flying 
against the sun. 

He was still trying to identify the air when he opened his eyes 
to the familiar room and the homely faces clustered about him. 

Half fearfully he moved his hands to his chest. It was wet. His 
armpits were reeking. His abdomen was dotted with dew. And now 
his forehead began to sweat so that water ran into his hair. 

All his faculties clicked into clarity. All he had been through 
during the last half-hour faded like a photographic proof exposed 
to light. Gone as from a slate washed clean were his memories of 
cells, atoms, and faces. 

In the doorway stood his wife, on her face such a look of doubt, 
timidity, hope, and love that it stabbed him like a knife. He reached 
out his arms, slowly, for he was very weak. The doctors gravely shook 
hands with each other, the nurses less gravely embraced. His wife 
moved toward the bed like an automaton. The others tactfully looked 
away. ; 


THREE WEEKS LATER 


Professor Seafield was back in class. He sat at his desk, his notes 
- before him, and waited for the hour to begin, while his students sat 
with pencils poised. 

__ He saw by the date on the page and some headings in the margin 
that this was the lecture in which he discussed the technic of research. 
In the. two or three minutes remaining he scanned the manuscript. It 
was a good lecture and had had its part in shaping many a young 
specialist’s mind. 

After the bell had rung he began to read, pleased with his periods, 
for it was a finished bit of writing. His voice was still weak, his face 
somewhat drawn, his nose even more aquiline than usual. 

As he read on, however, he gradually became aware of some sense 
of loss. He could not tell why, for what he was reading was as true 
as ever and exactly what the young physiologist needed to make him 
professional. Only, trailing clouds of uncertain memory kept floating 
between him and his text. 
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In the middle of the third page his eye came upon the first of 
those aphorisms he had set such store by. 

“Wonder, though natural,” he read, “is not useful,” and thirty 
pencils hastened to get this mot down. Somehow it did not seem so 
axiomatic as he had thought it. He looked at it in silence, while the 
class waited expectantly. They noted with some curiosity how a 
blankness spread over his features. He let his eyes run down the page 
to his second aphorism, and then to the third. They seemed just as 
true as ever. The trouble was they didn’t seem important. 

“Ahem,” he began again. “Wonder, though natural... .” and 
paused. And then, to their astonishment, he closed the folder. “You 
will pardon me, gentlemen, I hope, but I should like to revise this 
lecture a little. Good morning.” And he rose and left. 

“What was the matter with the old man?” asked one student of 
another, as they trooped from the room. 

“Search me,” said the other. 

To tell the truth, the Professor didn’t really know, either. 


The proof that a philosopher does not know what he is 
talking about is apt to sadden his followers before it reacts 
on himself. 

—Hewnry Apams, The Education of Henry Adams 
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THE CREATION OF JOAQUIN MURIETA 
Joseph Henry Jackson 


Although most best sellers are notable 
chiefly for the fact that they sell, occa- 
sionally one will contribute something 
to the culture of the region or the 
country it concerns. For example, 
The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, by 
John Fox, Jr., by lending its title to a 
popular song, left echoes that far out- 
last the original sentimental melo- 
drama. Lew Wallace’s Ben Hur gave 
millions their only image of a chariot 
race, and countless others owe their 
concept of Western sagebrush to Zane 
Grey’s romantic title which indicated 
that some sage, at certain seasons, is 
purple. Ninety years ago, however, a 
best seller outdid any of these in its 
effect. The book was, The Life and 
Adventures of Joaquin Murieta, Cele- 
brated California Bandit, by John 
Rollin Ridge, a part-Cherokee jour- 
nalist and poet known by his Indian 
name, “Yellow Bird,” who wrote it in 
San Francisco in 1854 to make his for- 
tune. The fortune got away from 
Ridge; even though his book caught on 
splendidly, was pirated and reprinted 
in several languages, was poetized, 
dramatized, remade three-quarters of a 
century later into a “biography” and 
even brought to the screen. But his 
highly colored yarn accomplished 
something remarkable, even as best 
sellers go. For the truth is that the 


story of Joaquin Murieta, fondly cher- 
ished by Californians as a veritable 
fragment of their historic past, is 
almost entirely a fiction. And this fic- 
tion is so widely accepted that it is not 
too much to say that John Rollin 
Ridge, in his preposterous little book, 
actually created both the man, Murieta, 
and the Murieta legend. 


Aside from Ridge and his creation, 
it is possible to say that there was a 
Joaquin Murieta who was a brigand. 
It appears, indeed, that there were sev- 
eral Joaquins, all Mexicans who had 
turned outlaw for one reason or an- 
other in early gold-rush days. Little 
effort was made to distinguish one 
from another; reporting a fresh out- 
rage, the California newspapers were 
accustomed to note only that “Joaquin” 
had committed the crime. 

In the spring of 1853 these banditti 
had grown so bold that California’s 
Legislature created a company of 
Rangers under one Harry Love, to do 
something about them. It is significant 
that the lawmakers mentioned no 
“Murieta” specifically. They simply 
authorized the Rangers to rid the 
country of “the five Joaquins.” As 
further incentive, Governor Bigler 
posted a reward of $1,000 for any 
Joaquin captured or killed. 
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Something over two months later 
the papers carried a story headed “Cap- 
ture & Death of Joaquin, the Bandit.” 
Nothing was said about which Joaquin 
this might be. His head, it was re- 
ported, had been cut off and bottled in 
spirits, since the Governor was not 
likely to pay a reward without tangible 
evidence. Naturally the head had to 
be identified as belonging to a “Joa- 
quin.” It was brought to Sacramento 
as that of Murieta, and the reward was 
paid. More, the Rangers were later 
voted a further reward of $5,000 out 
of state funds. Newspaper editors of 
the time hinted openly at shenanigans, 
many of them saying indignantly that 
the head-in-spirits, far from being 
Murieta’s, was not the head of any 
bandit whatever, but merely the grisly 
proof that the reward-hungry Rangers 
had decapitated six thousand dollars’ 
worth of Mexican. Eventually the ex- 
citement died down. The bottled head, 
whosever it was, passed from one 
sideshow to another until 1906, when 
presumably it was destroyed in San 
Francisco’s earthquake and fire. 

This much of the Murieta legend, 
then, is fact. The Rangers killed a 
Mexican whom they identified as Joa- 
quin Murieta; they preserved a head 
which, though its authenticity was 
widely doubted, was shown as Muri- 
eta’s. (It is worth noting that an early 
poster advertising the grim exhibit, by 
misspelling the subject, “MVuriatta,” 
suggests that his name was not then 
commonly known.) For a few months 
this was the Murieta story. Then, in 


the spring of 1854, Ridge published 
his book, and there came into being the 
bandit, Joaquin Murieta, as Califor- 
nians and others have known him ever 
since. 


John Rollin Ridge, however dubious 
he may have been as a historian, under- 
stood his public’s relish for good, strong 
storytelling. His Joaquin Murieta, an 
excessively rare little book today, ad- 
mirably fitted both the pattern of the 
time and the public temper. 

The account, masquerading as fact, 
is a palpable fiction, abounding in sup- 
posed conversations between Joaquin 
and his men in secret caves, nobly deco- 
rated with rhetorical flourishes, built 
frankly to conventional Robin Hood 
specifications. 

Murieta, as Ridge depicts him, is a 
young man of excellent reputation, 
“sracefully built and active as a young 
tiger.” He turns outlaw because a party 
of American miners (a) raped his 
lovely young wife, Rosita, before his 
eyes, (5) hanged his brother on a 
trumped-up charge of horse stealing, 
and (c) tied Joaquin himself to a tree 
and lashed him—a series of events 
which might well have soured the 
sweetest character. It was no more 
than natural, Ridge feels, that Joaquin 
should swear ‘‘an oath of the most aw- 
ful solemnity, that his soul should nev- 
ermore know peace until his hands 
were dyed deep in the blood of his 
enemies!”? Adds Ridge, plainly aware 
of the exigencies of chapter-to-chapter 
suspense, “Fearfully did he keep his 
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oath, as the following pages will 
show.” 

Ridge’s narrative lives up to this 
promise. With his beautiful Rosita, 
Joaquin takes to the hills, acquires a 
group of satellites including the fear- 
somely named Three-Fingered Jack, 
and proceeds to rob and kill at a pace 
any flesh-and-blood bandit would have 
been hard pressed to maintain. Ridge 
himself grants that “the scenes of mur- 
der and robbery shifted with the rapid- 
ity of lightning.” Still, with all his 
slaughter, theft, and hairbreadth escap- 
ing, Joaquin finds time to succor maid- 
ens whom others of his gang would 
despoil, to reward humble men who 
aid him, to punish those who would 
betray him to the law, all the while 
keeping his hot-headed subordinates 
firmly in hand. Even the ruffianly 
Three-Fingered Jack quails before his 
young chieftain, though he is the sort 
who can (and does) growl, after a 
day of cutting Chinamen’s throats, 
“Ah, Murieta, this has been a great 
day! Damn ’em! How my knife 
lapped up their blood!” The tale con- 
cludes with a summary of the news- 
paper accounts which record the ban- 
dit’s death and his decapitation at the 
hands of “Captain” Harry Love and 
his State Rangers, the author hinting 
by way of climax that this taking-off 
came only just in time, since Murieta 
was ready to execute his grand plan for 
a full-dress revolution against the 
hated “Yankees.” 

It is a question, of course, how much 
of all this was accepted as fact at the 


time. Californians may have relished 
such well-spiced reading, but they had 
known the truth, after all; they must 
have been aware that Ridge was tell- 
ing a tall tale. The little book headed 
for success because it was good, gory 
adventure, and the Robin Hood for- 
mula is always sure fire. And this 
might have been the sum of it but for a 
bit of bad luck. Collectors in the field 
have long wondered why this book was 
so scarce. Other pamphlets as slim 
(Ridge’s is a ninety-page affair, cov- 
ered in yellow paper) have survived 
well. The answer turned up a few 
years ago in a volume, Cherokee Cava- 
liers, in which appears a letter written 
by Ridge from Marysville, California, 
on October 9, 1854, to his Cherokee 
cousin, Stand Watie. Ridge’s purpose 
in the letter is to have Watie finance 
him in a paper, to be published “‘some- 
where in Arkansas, or some place 
where it will be safe from the commo- 
tion of Cherokee affairs,’ and “de- 
voted to the interest of the Indian 
race.” In this letter, Ridge says that 
he has not done too well in California, 
and continues, “I expected to have 
made a great deal of money off of my 
book, my life of Joaquin Murieta (a 
copy of which I have sent you) and my 
publishers, after selling 7,000 copies 
and putting the money in their pockets, 
fled, bursted up, tee totally smashed, 
and left me, with a hundred others, to 
whistle for our money!”? He adds that 
he hopes to have the book published 
next in “the Atlantic states,” but there 
is no evidence that anything came of 
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that plan. Thus the door was left open 
for what happened next. 

Five years went by; just enough 
time for the Murieta story to make its 
way into the folklore of California, 
for the detailed and circumstantial fic- 
tion to become confused with the orig- 
inal slim body of fact. Then the editor 
of the California Police Gazette 
decided, in the autumn of 1859, that 
his public would enjoy the “true” story 
of Joaquin Murieta. For his paper an 
anonymous writer reworked Ridge’s 
yarn, changing names here and there 
but following Ridge in all essentials, 
even to some of the dialogue, and the 
Gazette published it in ten issues as 
The Life of Joaquin Murieta, Brigand 
Chief of California, with illustrations 
by the well-known artist, Charles 
Christian Nahl. This was followed by 
the Life in the form of a paper-bound 
book under the same imprint. Now, 
whether Ridge liked it or not, his story 
of the bandit was really launched, the 
chief difference in the new version 
being that the Gazette’s rewrite man 
called Murieta’s wife “Carmela” in- 
stead.of Rosita, allowing the American 
miners to kill her, and inventing a sec- 
ond mistress, “Clarita.” It is this twist 
that enables the student to trace the 
piratings and republishings which be- 
gan at once; almost all of them are 
“Carmela-Clarita” versions, probably 
not from the serial publication but 
from the Gazette’s paperback, which 
enjoyed an even wider sale than 
Ridge’s own book. _ 

These stolen editions appeared first 


in Spain and Mexico, and Joaquin be- 
came in those countries almost as great 
a legend as in California. From Spain, 
the book traveled to Chile, where a 
Roberto Hyenne was the “author,” 
publishing his book in Santiago. In this 
edition the Mexican Murieta naturally 
became “El Bandido Chilefio.” Mex- 
ico picked that one up; oddly enough, 
so did Spain, re-pirating Hyenne’s book 
with a Barcelona imprint as El Ca- 
ballero Chileno, by a 
Acigar. 


“Profesor” | 


While this juggling of editions was 
going on, one Charles E. B. Howe of 
San Francisco had made the Ridge or 
“Rosita” version into a play in five 
acts, Joaquin Murieta de Castillo, 
which revived interest in Murieta suf- 
ficiently so that Ridge was able to find 
another publisher for his original nar- 
rative. In 1871 he brought out a new 
edition with a preface in which he was 
excusably bitter about the theft and 
rewriting of his work. This edition 
did quite well, too, for while other 
countries were learning about Murieta 
from translations, the De Witt 15- 
Cent Library had kept the bandit’s 
memory green in the United States 
with its popular paper-backed thriller 
titled, Joaquin, the Claude Duval of 
California. Soon after De Witt, some- 
one named Marcus Stewart retold the 
story from the woman’s angle as Ro- 
sita: A California Tale, and Beadle’s 
Dime Library, always alive to oppor- 
tunity, brought out Joaquin, the Saddle 
King by Joseph E. Badger. Murieta 
was doing very well indeed, all the 
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while becoming less a fiction and more 
an actual character, a folk-hero com- 
pletely divorced from the meagerly 
substantiated shadow that had been the 
actual Joaquin. All that was needed to 
give this Murieta the final stamp of 
authenticity was acceptance by a recog- 
nized historian, and two men stepped 
forward to perform this function. 
They were Hubert Howe Bancroft 
and Theodore Hittell, whose histories, 
reference works ever since they were 
‘published, take their Murieta practi- 
cally straight from Ridge. Bancroft, 
using Ridge’s third edition as basis but 
embroidering his account with further 
fanciful dialogue, also makes use of 
various newspaper stories printed at the 
time “Captain” Love produced a 
pickled head said to belong to Murrieta. 
Hittell, writing more carefully, admits 
that the sources on Murieta are “to a 
great extent unreliable” but follows 
Ridge’s third edition. Unlike 
croft, however, he credits Ridge re- 
peatedly, often by specific page refer- 
ences. The effect, nevertheless, in spite 
of Hittell’s cautionary remarks on 
Ridge’s lack of reliability, was to con- 
firm the legend. By the end of the 
century Murieta, the Celebrated Cali- 
fornia Bandit as John Rollin Ridge 
had created him, was fixed as a part 
of the history of the Days of Gold. 

Now the Murieta story, given the 
historians’ stamp of approval, took on 
new life. In 1908 a Barcelona issue, 
lifted from the version printed in 
Chile, made its way back into Mexico 
in an adaptation by one, Ireneo Paz. 


Ban- 


It was successful enough to be re- 
printed in Spanish in Los Angeles for 
the large Mexican population there. In 
1925 this was translated into English 
and brought out in Chicago. This ver- 
sion follows the California Police 
Gazette text of 1859, though in it 
Carmela becomes “Carmen” and Cla- 
rita becomes ‘‘Clarina’”’; for the rest, 
there are only the errors to be expected 
from the translation into Spanish and 
re-translation into English. Two years 
later, the third Ridge edition was re- 
vived and published in California in 
combination with a Life of Tiburcio 
Vasquez, a California bandit of a later 
day. Then, in 1932, Walter Noble 
Burns wrote his Rodin Hood of El 
Dorado, published as a Murieta “‘bi- 
ography.” Burns, by the way, recon- 
ciled the two versions of the story— 
the “Rosita” and “Carmela” conflict 
—quite neatly. With a broad gesture 
in the general direction of scholarship, 
he called Murieta’s sweetheart “Rosita 
Carmen.” It was the Burns book on 
which Hollywood based its movie. 
Shortly afterward, the Grabhorn Press 
of San Francisco brought out a beauti- 
fully designed reprint of the Police 
Gazette paperback, with an enlight- 
ening preface by Francis P. Farquhar, 
in which, for the first time, some of 
the confusions about Murieta and his 
history were straightened out. Since 
then there have been still further vari- 
ations on the Murieta theme, including 
a play in which the enterprising author, 
skimming lightly over such matters as 
geography and chronology, actually 
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brings together Joaquin and Ludwig of 
Bavaria’s one-time mistress, the dancer, 
~ Lola Montez. 


It would be too much to suggest that 
the Murieta saga ends here, or that any 
effort to wrench the legend back to its 
basis of fact will have a lasting result. 
Joaquin Murieta, the dashing, gallant 
outlaw, with his romantically lovely 
bride, his fearful henchman who so 
loved to slit Chinamen’s throats, his 
reckless rides and hairbreadth escapes, 
is too firmly embedded in California’s 
history; the sanctification of the legend 
by Hittell and Bancroft saw to that. 


But it is pleasant, at least, to give 
credit where it is due, to John Rollin 
Ridge, who manufactured, practically 
out of whole cloth, a bandit-hero for 
a new, raw region which needed a 
Robin Hood in its background. Cali- © 
fornians will continue to cherish their 
legend, as why should they not? For 
the record, however, perhaps it is as 
well to append to the history of the 
Golden State this brief footnote on 
what a best seller can do when it meets 
a simple need. It is Ridge’s justifica- 
tion that, since there wasn’t a Murieta 
—at any rate not much of a Mun- 
eta—it was necessary to create one. 


To remove fear from life ts to create chaos. 


—Roxanp Pertwee, Rivers to Cross 


LATE-LEARNER AMONG THE MATHEMATICIANS 
Inez Thrift 


ATE-LEARNING IS THE PURSUIT of knowledge at too ad- 
le vanced an age,” says Theophrastus. The late-learner, he con- 
tinues, is the kind of man who falls off his horse and cracks his skull 
while practicing feats of horsemanship for which he is no longer fitted; 
who bribes the boys to enter the torch race with them; who falls in 
love with a courtesan, knocks down her door with a battering ram, 
gets into a brawl with his rival, and finds himself in jail. I can’t promise 
any such escapades as those of the fifth-century s.c. Athenian. After 
all, I’m just a twentieth-century American late-learner among the 
mathematicians. 

Mathematics for the Million* seemed a good book to begin with. 
But almost from the first sentence I had misgivings. “I wrote this 
book in hospital during a long illness for my own fun,” confides the 
author in his “Excuse for Writing It.” Now what kind of book could 
you expect under those circumstances? A sound mind in a sound body 
is my belief. Next the writer admits he’s no specialist in mathematics 
and adds that his soliloquies and asides should not be taken too 
seriously: “They are put in to sweeten the pill.” Your true mathema- 
ticlan won’t consider mathematics a pill, I warrant! 

And in the first of “Two indispensable cautions for the reader,” he 
advises “Read the whole book through once quickly to get a bird’s-eye 
view.” Does this sick man think I have the rest of my life to give 
to mathematics? His fun-book has 650 pages! Further, he says you 
should read the book both backwards and forwards! I’m beginning 
to wonder just what kind of hospital this was. 

But the second “indispensable caution” severed our connections 
pronto: “Always have pen and paper, preferably squared paper, in 
hand, also pencil and rubber, when you read the second time, and 
work out all the numerical examples and figures.” W-e-1-1 | This book 


* Mathematics for the Million, by Lancelot Hogben. Published by W. W. Norton and Company. 
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may be for the million (millions have bought it; but how many, I won- 
der, have read it even once and forward? ), but it’s not for me! Doesn’t 
this man know that what I want is mathematics without problems? 

I returned Mathematics for the Million to the library. But not 
being one to be discouraged by a single unfortunate experience, I 
tried again—a little book this ttme—The Education of T. C. Miuts* 
(The Celebrated Man in the Street). “Amazing, engaging, enlighten- 
ing, thoroughly original and unusual . . . . a hilariously amusing book 
_... also full of a deep, healing philosophy of life,” said the jacket 
blurb. “Quite different from any other book . . . .” (If it’s half what 
you say it is, it’s unique! ) 

“Does it make any difference to you that twice two is not four; that 
there is more to parallel lines than met Euclid’s eye; that you’re living 
in a four-dimensional world?” questions the blurb writer. (As man 
to man, does it?) “If you don’t understand some of these matters, 
you might just as well be living three hundred years ago,” he con- 
tinues, playing what he considers his trump card. But if he only knew 
it, this threat is about as effective to me as the threat of going to hell 
~ was to Aucassin. That medieval lover, you remember, replied that if 
he had his choice he’d prefer hell, since that was where the fair knights, 
the stout archers, the harpers, and minstrels, the fair and courteous 
ladies, and the happy of the world will be. The longer some of us live 
in the twentieth century, the more we believe that the seventeenth had 
much to recommend it. 

But I wanted to learn something about mathematics, so overlooking 
this piffle, I opened The Education of T. C. Mits to the Preface: 


This is not intended to be 

free verse. 

Writing each phrase as a separate line 
facilitates rapid reading, 

and everyone 

is in a hurry 

nowadays. 


Pm afraid of such an innovation in printing. Imagine the size of the 


* The Education of T:C. Mits, by Hugh Gray and Lillian R. Lieber. Published by W. W. Norton 
and Company and used with their permission. 
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supercolossal novels if printed in this form! And there’s enough con- 
fusion between poetry and prose without making them look the same. 
The only way ninety out of a hundred of us can tell one from the 
other now is the way they’re printed! 

The two writers of The Education promise to use the clearest 
language man has invented, mathematics, and to show what bearing 
it may have on Democracy, Freedom and License, Success, Isolationism, 
Preparedness, Progress, Idealism, Human Nature, War, Anarchy, 
Loyalty, Abstract Art, and a number of other things—all this in 175 
pages, averaging about 115 words each. I’m reminded more and more 
of the patent medicine advertisements of my youth. 

But I persist and examine some of the more flashily titled chapters. 
In “Don’t Hit the Ceiling” I find the paper-napkin problem. The 
point of it is to make an imaginary stack of paper napkins by beginning 
with one, and then doubling the number you add each time until you 
have repeated the process thirty-two times. How high will the pile be? 
Many of us recognize in this napkin problem one formerly stated as the 
penny-saving problem, where you save a penny the first day, and double 
the number each day thereafter for a month, when they say you’ll have 
something like twenty million dollars. But I didn’t believe it then and 
I don’t now. I don’t care how it works out on paper, I’ve always felt 
if I had enough pennies, say two or three dollars’ worth, I could do it! 
Of course, on paper, according to T. C. Mits, the stack of napkins would 
soon hit the ceiling and would eventually be 6,442,450.9 inches (each 
napkin being .003 of an inch thick) or 102 miles high. 

I read only one more problem: Suppose you went on a walking 
tour around the equator. (Have these writers been so occupied with the 
effect of mathematics on Anarchy, Success, Human Nature, and Abstract 
Art that they don’t realize it has had no effect whatsoever on geog- 
raphy? Don’t they know the equator is still in the same old location 
and runs mostly over oceans and through jungles?) Suppose, they 
continue, you are six feet tall. How much farther would your head go 
than your feet? “Perhaps you think this question is against common 
sense,” they say. We certainly do! (These writers don’t think much of 
common sense. ‘They want to root it out of our thinking and replace 
it with algebra and geometry.) A drawing, and a very misleading one, 
illustrates this equatorial walk. The earth is represented by a circle one 
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inch in diameter; four figures of men one-half inch high are walking 
around the circle; a dotted line representing the distance traveled by 
their heads forms a second and larger circle two inches in diameter. 
According to my arithmetic, your head would go twice as far as your 
feet! I don’t believe that either! And I doubt whether any good 
mathematician would dare claim it. These writers merely say “ob- 
viously your head can go farther than your feet.” 

But the nonsequitur conclusions from these and similar problems 
destroyed what little faith in The Education \ had left. “And so you 
will see that/ the more Mathematics we know/ the EasIER life be- 
comes/ for it is a Toot with which/ we can accomplish things/ that 
we could not do at all/ with our bare hands. / Thus Mathematics 
helps/ our brains and hands and feet,/ and can make/ a race of super- 
men out of us.”/ Has mathematics made supermen of the mathema- 
ticians? _If so, do we want a whole race of them? Aren’t a few, a very 
few, say one in 100,000, enough? And as for making my life easier, 
for helping my brain, hands, or feet, the arithemetic problems of my 
grammar school days about papering walls and carpeting floors, even 
in a period of plastered walls and rugs, have been more helpful to me 
than these problems of piling paper napkins a mile high and walking 
around the equator would ever be! 

Why can’t we have problems like this one found in an eighth- 
century Hindu book on general theology? “A necklace was broken dur- 
ing an amorous struggle. One-third of the pearls fell to the ground; 
one-fifth stayed on the couch; one-sixth was found by the girl, and one- 
tenth was recovered by her lover; six pearls remained on the string. 
How many pearls were in the necklace?” Many of us might have liked 
not only algebra but even theology had we been given problems of that 
kind. 


II 


No! The Education of T. C. Mus, lively as it is, and worthy 
though its purpose is—to limber up our minds mathematically as a 
starter for more supple use in such fields as the social sciences—is not 
the book for me. And if I hadn’t met one of our university mathema- 
ticians as I returned this second book to the library, my experience as 
a late-learner among them would have come to an end. But when I 
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told him my troubles he said, “Oh, those books are no good for you! 
What you want is Dantzig’s Number, the Language of Science, 
Richardson’s Fundamentals of Mathematics, and Courant and Robbin’s 
What Is Mathematics?” 

From the first line in the Preface of the first of these, whose sub- 
title is “A Critical Survey Written for the Cultured Non-Mathema- 
tician,” I felt reassured. The author believes the average high-school 
curriculum, “by stripping mathematics of its cultural content has re- 
pelled many a fine mind.” That seemed to fit my case exactly! I liked 
the chapter titles: “Number-Lore,” “The Empty Column,” “The Last 
Number,” “The Unutterable,” “This Flowing World,” “The Two 
Realities.” There were pictures, too, of some of the great mathema- 
ticians, whose very names were new to me—Pierre Fermat, Leonhard 
Euler, C. Gauss, Georg Cantor, Henri Poincaré. Each of these, I 
learned later, had written epoch-making essays. And what was best and 
happiest yet, I discovered as I glanced through the book, all this in 250 
pages and no problems. This last fact made me stick close to Dantzig 
and read only here and there in the other two books; they had 
problems! 

This was some weeks ago, and today I came regretfully to the end 
of Number, the Language of Science. And though I shall continue 
to count on my fingers (Dantzig says this is a lost art; actually it has 
many secret practitioners, especially among my sex) ; and though I can’t 
work a single problem now that I couldn’t before, I have been con- 
vinced, as the author writes in the Preface, “that the evolution of num- 
bers is a profoundly human story and presents an historical pageant of 
ideas, linked to the men who created them and the epochs which pro- 
duced them.” 

And in a sense which Dantzig never intended, I have indeed found 
the story of mathematics a Auman one. For where I had hoped for 
concord and certainty, I found disagreement and uncertainty—the 
dusty answer, in short. Yow’ll not believe this, but mathematicians 
aren’t any surer of things than the rest of us, aren’t any more in agree- 
ment. They don’t even know whether they have discovered or invented 
mathematics! 

As a late-learner I’ve tried to follow their arguments about it and 
about, and while like their own distinguished poet Omar, I can’t claim 
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to have untied the master knot (what constitutes mathematical proof), 
I believe I can state it more simply: Was God the Creator a mathema- 
tician? If you believe He was, you will expect to find mathematics 
built right into the universe. You will then assume that mathematicians 
“discover” their formulas, which have an objective existence; that is, 
the physical universe corresponds to them. If, on the other hand, you 
don’t credit God with any knowledge of mathematics, or at least not 
with any consuming interest in it, if you think of Him as perhaps an 
irresponsible poet, or as an experimenter in plant and animal forms, 
intent on seeing how many different kinds He can make, then you will 
believe that mathematicians have “created” their science, that their 
formulas do not correspond to anything in heaven or earth. They make 
their own rules. Such mathematicians are fond of emphasizing their 
freedom and maintain that the sole test of mathematical truth 1s 
“freedom from contradiction.” 

This freedom is all very well, but I doubt whether even a mathe- 
matician should be allowed enough freedom to retain what they call 
“Gndirect proof, a familiar sort of mathematical reasoning.” “To 
establish the truth of statement A, one makes a tentative assumption 
that A*, the contrary of A, is true. Then by some chain of reasoning 
one produces a contradiction to A’, thus demonstrating the absurdity 
of A‘. Hence, on the basis of the fundamental logical principle of the 
‘excluded middle, she absurdity of A’ establishes the truth of A.” 
Ponder on this, reader. For apparently on such rickety props has the 
world of logic and mathematics been balanced. (My mathematical 
mentor was astonished at my seeing the absurdity of this two-value 
truth, this is-or-is-not logic. He said only a few people in the world— 
he meant among the mathematicians—had so far felt its absurdity! ) 

One of the more curious arguments for the independent existence 
of mathematical truths was advanced by Plato. The human body, he 
said, has no sense organ adapted to register these truths. Yet, although 
they are beyond the range of sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch, 
they are apprehended by the mind. They must, therefore, exist in- 
dependently of the senses. Socrates demonstrated this theory that 
“learning is merely recollection”; that is, that such truths are brought 
with us as furnishings of our minds, “from God who is our home.” 
For this famous demonstration, recorded in Plato’s Meno, Socrates 
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called for a presumably ignorant but intelligent slave boy who under- 
stood Greek but had been taught no mathematics. By ingenious lead- 
ing questions and a simple geometric diagram, the philosopher induced 
the boy to “remember” some prenatal mathematics. He is led, for 
example, to reason out that 3 X 3=9, 2 XK 2=4, and to read off 
from the diagram that 8 is not the square of 3. His inability to point 
out the square root of 2 stops him—as it has many another of us, late 
and soon. 

On the vexed question of the invention or discovery of mathematics, 
Eddington offers an answer: “We have found a strange footprint on the 
shores of the unknown. We have devised profound theories, one after 
another, to account for its origin. At last, we have succeeded in re- 
constructing the creature that made the footprint. And lo! it is our 
own.”* Another writer suggests that perhaps the question as to whether 
mathematics was invented or discovered is improperly phrased, that 
it may seem as meaningless to our successors as “Is honesty blue, or is 
it a triangle?” would seem to us. 


III 


Not only do mathematicians not know whether this celestial empire 
of theirs exists outside their own minds, they don’t even know the 
answers to many little problems. Just why they allow these to lie 
around unfinished is not clear. Since the days of Pythagoras (sixth 
century B.c.), for example, six has been known as a “perfect” number; 
that is, it is the sum of all its divisors less than itself (6 = 1 + 2 + 3). 
(This idea of the perfect number six may be at the bottom of the 
_ Hebrew story of creation. “God created all things in six days, because 
this number is perfect,” wrote Augustine.) Perfect numbers are ex- 
tremely rare and hard to find, Dantzig says, and “It is not known even 
today whether such a thing as an odd perfect number exists.” But why 
ist it known? Why doesn’t some one find out? Aren’t there any 
candidates for Masters’ and Doctors’ degrees in college mathematics 
departments to whom such problems can be farmed out? 

Mathematicians actually seem proud of these unsolved problems. 


* Quoted from A. S, Eddington in Number, the Language of Science, by Tobias Dantzig. Copy- 
right, 1930, 1933, 1939 by The Macmillan Company and used with their permission. 
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“Since mathematics is a living science there are always a prodigious 
number of unsolved (that is, open) problems,” complacently writes 
one mathematician. He says most of them are too technical to be 
discussed in his book, but that “there are a few simple ones which are 
of interest either because of the stubbornness with which they have ~ 
resisted solution or because of their unconventional nature.” Two of 
these, squaring the circle and duplicating the cube, belong to the “prob- 
lems of antiquity.” The latter of these is called the Delian problem 
because it is said that during the plague in Greece, the people went to 
the oracle at Delos to ask how they might appease the gods. “With the 
cruel sense of humor often attributed to oracles,” it answered that if 
they would construct a. cubical altar with exactly twice the volume of a 
given cubical altar the plague would stop. But try as they would, they 
couldn’t do it. (This means, doubtless, that they entrusted the job to 
the mathematicians.) The plague ran its course. 

Squaring the circle is an equally simple problem. Just construct 
a square whose area is exactly equal to that of a given circle. It’s hard 
to believe that grown men have allowed such childish problems to kick 
around for 2,500 years and continue to call them “unsolved.” If 
mathematicians can’t solve a problem in a hundred years, I believe 
they should be compelled to release it, put it into the public domain, 
and let the rest of us have a try at it. These two problems of antiquity! 
Give me a chunk of modeling clay, a ruler, a compass, and a kitchen 
spatula, and Dll wager I can make “constructions” solving them in 
fifteen minutes flat! 

But to return to Pythagoras, whom all mathematicians call their 
father. He did a great deal to “name” numbers; they didn’t all look 
alike to him. Odd numbers, he said, are masculine and indissoluble, 
partaking of the celestial nature. Even numbers are feminine, soluble, 
earthy, and ephemeral. He identified certain numbers with human 
attributes too; one stood for reason, because it was unchangeable; two 
for opinion. But it was when he reasoned that four represented justice, 
since it was the first perfect square, the product of equals, that he must 
have realized where his logic had precipitated him, for justice would 
then be feminine! 

One of Pythagoras’ most delightful discoveries was that certain 
pairs of numbers are what he called amicables. The divisors of each of 
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these pairs add up to the other. The divisors of 220 are I, 2, 4, 5, 10, 
II, 20, 22, 44, 55, and 110; added up these equal 284. But the 
divisors of 284 (1% 2, 4, 71, and 142) added up equal 220! Nearly 
one hundred of these amicables are now known, but the general question 
as to whether there is an infinity of such pairs is st#/ unsettled! 

It was not until the Middle Ages, however, that anyone thought 
of making a practical application of amicable numbers to life. By this 
time the letters of the alphabet also had corresponding numbers, and 
- the total of the letter-numbers in one’s name became one’s own special 
number. A medieval prince discovered that his name-number was 220, 
one of the amicables. He straightway began a search for a bride whose 
name-number was 284, believing this would be Heaven’s guarantee - 
of a happy marriage. I’m sorry, Dantzig doesn’t say how it all ended. 
Mathematicians apparently aren’t interested in the love element. How- 
ever, I worked out the name-numbers for two happily married couples 
I know, but their numbers weren’t nearly big enough to fit even the 
smallest pair of amicables, 220 and 284. It looks as though our names 
are too short nowadays to use this rule for choosing our mates. We’ll 
have to stick to the slipper-fitting method—r just falling in love! 


IV 


As you see, mathematicians can make the subject positively alluring, 
to use a word which in the seventeenth century was frequently found 
in the recommendations of text books, but which today unfortunately 
we’ve allowed the makers of perfume and cosmetics to take over. 

One of the mathematicians’ own favorite words is elegant. They 
speak of the “elegant properties of conic sections—the ellipsis, hyper- 
bola, and parabola.” But squares and triangles can be elegant too. 
The elegance of the fundamental geometric theorem that in any right 
triangle the sum of the squares built on the legs is equal to the square 
built on the hypothenuse so overwhelmed Pythagoras that, the day 
he discovered it, he sacrificed an ox to the gods. Since he was a 
vegetarian this must have required another quality much admired 
by the mathematicians—rigor. “To prove this in full rigor is a matter 
of considerable difficulty,” they will say; and they speak admiringly 
of “the severe rigor of Euclid’s Elements.” Certain pariahs among them 
are said to have broken “all the laws of rigor and of mathematical 
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decorum.” Perfect rigor and utmost simplicity, these express their 
highest praise. 

Dantzig himself illustrates simplicity of style even when writing 
of such difficult subjects as our sense of continuity: “Mother Nature 
makes no jumps, because Father Time knows no jumps. Time cannot 
conceivably be interrupted, that is why there is nothing spontaneous 
in Nature .... The mind shrinks before the spontaneous; that 1s why 
our scientific theories cling so desperately to evolution. Be it a cos- 
mogony, a theory of life, or a sociological hypothesis, everywhere we 
find this horror of the cataclysm . . . . The harmony of the universe 
knows only one musical form—the /egato.”* 

And again he writes: “The mathematician may be compared to a 
designer of garments, who is utterly oblivious of the creatures whom his 
garments may fit... . A shape occasionally appears which will fit into 
the garment as if the garment had been madé-for.iti. «+ aa. Yeb des 
lightful though these surprises may be, their discovery is not the moving 
force behind the creative work of the mathematician. For him, mathe- 
matics is the field in which he can best manifest his personality.” 

Mathematical accuracy is truly awesome. The outstanding example 
seems to be Kepler, who “developed a greater regard for accuracy 
‘n calculations than the world has even known. Some of his most 
elaborate calculations were repeated, and without the help of log- 
arithms, even seventy times.” Now my personal ideal of accuracy is 
to get the same answer twice. And I, too, do this without the help of 
logarithms. If it’s anything important, such as my income tax calcula- 
tions, I keep right on with the utmost rigor until I get perfect accuracy. 
But it never takes me seventy times, not even when I’m handling four 
or five figures with 8’s and 9’s in them. Do you suppose it took Kepler 
seventy times to get the same answer twice? (My friends will tell you 
I’m always on the lookout for signs of my superiority, though frankly 
I never expected to find it in mathematics. ) 

Mathematicians, like botanists and physicists, honor their great men 
by naming their discoveries for them. Euler, the eighteenth-century 
Swiss mathematician, for example, has many things named for him— 
the Euler characteristic of a surface, the Euler pAi-function, the Euler 


* From Tobias Dantzig, Number, The Language of Science. Copyright, 1930, 1933) 1939) by The 
Macmillan Company and used with their permission. 
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formula for polyhedra. And then there’s Mobius’ strip, Klein’s bottle, 
Gandolph’s niche, Eratosthenes’ sieve, Pascal’s triangle, Kubla’s chasm, 
Dedekind’s cut, Aprile’s congruence, Morton’s fork, and numerous 
others. But the petit souvenir above all others, one that has kept mathe- 
maticians in a dither, is Fermat’s marginal note! 

Pierre Fermat, a seventeenth-century lawyer and councilor for the 
parliament of Toulouse, spent much of his leisure time with mathe- 
matics. “He had the annoying habit of making brief marginal notes 
of his discoveries,” complains a modern writer. One of these marginal 
notes, found after his death, asserted the theorem: the equation 
a" + b" =c" is not solvable in integers for any 7 > 2. Fermat wrote 
in the margin that he had an elegant proof of this theorem but that 
there wasn’t room to put it down! He jotted down many another 
theorem in margins without bothering to give the proofs, and all of 
them have since been proved. But for three hundred years this so-called 
“last” theorem has stubbornly resisted the efforts of many of the best 
mathematicians. They can’t prove it either true or false! An un- 
claimed prize of 100,000 marks for its solution is presumably still held 
at the Royal Academy of Gottingen. It has gradually begun to dawn 
on mathematicians, however, that this theorem is a true “undecidable.” 

Fermat may or may not have been like John Buncle, another 
amateur mathematician, across the Channel, who “mixed up in the most 
natural and careless manner the academy of compliments with the 
rudiments of algebra” as he went about England from country house 
to country house, mathematically wooing and marrying, even up to 
seven times. But we do know that the Frenchman mixed an interest 
in gambling with his mathematics. The question of the division of 
stakes in an unfinished gambling match, discussed in his correspondence 
with Blaise Pascal, was the nucleus from which he developed the theory 
of probability. 

I, too, am fond of making marginal notes, and I should like to add 
one to Fermat’s last theorem: “This mathematician, an enemy to too 
much gravity, was doubtless merely testing his theory of probability 
here—the probability that another mathematician who would see the 
joke would recur once in 3,189 years.” 


FROM THE FAIRY TALE OF SCIENCE TO 
THE SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALE 


Fletcher Pratt 


N 1926 THAT SINGULAR literary scavenger, Hugo Gernsback, 
brought out the first issue of a pulp magazine called Amazmg Sto- 
ries. The contents of the early issues consisted of reprints from Jules 
Verne, H. G. Wells, Garett P. Serviss and one or two others, all in the 
public domain, with a long and rather pointless novel describing the 
marvels of a fully scientific civilization, titled “Ralph 124C41+,” 
written by Gernsback himself. The fact that the editorial budget was 
nil doubtless aided materially in the success of a periodical which was 
not only new, but of a new type. 

Of course, the fact that the magazine was devoted to reprints shows 
that there was nothing new about fantasies concerned with the remote 
future or equally remote past. The difference was that, as nonreprint 
stories began to appear, this was the first time such stories had been 
produced regularly, by a group of writers employing identical con- 
ventions, and for readers who liked the genre and understood the con- 
ventions without footnotes. For instance, an article referred to as a 
“space suit” became a convention almost immediately. It was unneces- 
sary to describe to the Amazing Stories public a device like a diver’s gear, 
with a contained air supply and a small built-in radio for communica- 
tions. Just so, a person called a “beadle” and a mechanical instrument 
named a “victoria” are conventions of English nineteenth-century 
fiction, and do not, for anyone who has read a good deal of that litera- 
ture, require definition. 

In the beginning, Gernsback does not seem to have been quite sure 
of what he was publishing or even of the name of it. The early issues 
of his magazine called the contents “science stories,” “wonder stories,” 
science fiction,” and ultimately (horrible locution! ) “scientifiction.” 
The only thing he was clear about was his audience. He had a large 
poster drawn and hung ‘n the office for the benefit of his editors and 
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the authors who came to collect their checks (for he was notoriously 
poor pay), bearing the legend “Our Readers,” and showing an adoles- 
cent in a hall bedroom, a truck driver, and a scrubwoman. That is, the 
magazine was directed at people presumably lacking both imaginative 
stimuli in their own lives and the capacity to absorb such stimuli from 
outside unless they were furnished by the most direct methods. 

The thing that sets off Gernsback’s effort from such earlier publi- 
cations as Weird Tales, whose title gives an adequate idea of its con- 
tents, is his insistence upon scientific content and story technique. Poe’s 
weird tale admitted frankly that the events in the story never happened 
and never could happen. The stories were offered as affording pleasure 
to people who could suspend, not disbelief alone, but their knowledge 
of the ordinary laws of nature. The new type claimed that everything 
in the story could happen, and affected to offer evidence that it would, 
or had happened. Science fiction proclaimed that a world in which all 
geographical discoveries have been made is neither unromantic nor 
lacking in mystery; that the scrubwoman’s employer may be a mad 
scientist, whose spilled test tube will start a chain reaction to destroy 
New York City, and that the lad in the hall bedroom may be selected 
as a passenger on the first rocket to Mars. 

As a publishing formula in that debatable ground between litera- 
ture and the comic strips where the pulps are supreme, Gernsback’s 
venture proved extraordinarily successful. Indeed, science fiction (or 
fantasy—the distinction has tended to disappear for reasons that will 
be discussed later) has become one of the five great divisions into which 
practically all pulp magazines fall, along with love, adventure, Western 
and detective. There are at least eighteen regular periodicals in the 
field, and it has spawned a whole genus of submagazines, thirty or forty 
in number, the “fan publications,” usually turned out on mimeographs 
for 200 to 1,000 readers, in which the current literature of imagination 
is submitted to critical examination and exegesis. Four publishing 
houses are turning out such material in hard covers at the rate of eight 
or ten books a year apiece. 

It is perhaps not surprising that Gernsback should have met a popu- 
Jar demand in an age when automobile driving lessons are taken 
simultaneously with high-school algebra and news about atomic fission 
makes page one. But the total result had certain unexpected features, 
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one of which was that the founding father underestimated both the 
intelligence of his readers and the caliber of his writers. One of the 
earliest discoveries he—and the other publishers who imitated him— 
made was that quite serious scientists were seriously interested in the 
science fiction story. The astronomers at Mount Wilson sent in some 
seventeen pages of abstruse mathematical calculation to demonstrate 
that the moons of Jupiter could not be tossed around after the manner 
described in one of the earliest nonreprint stories, and Eric Temple 
Bell, one of the most distinguished mathernaticians in America, began 
to write such stories himself. 

This is to say that the form achieved some intellectual as well as 
popular success as soon.as it became established as a form, and not an 
occasional literary freak, like “The Strange Case of M. Valdemar” or 
Villiers de L?Isle Adam’s “Nouvelle Eve.” The word “form” is here 
deliberately substituted for “genre” because, from the very beginning 
and by the nature of its material, the science fiction story developed 
characteristics that set it apart from the body of normal light fiction. 
It showed an invincible repugnance to those formulas which have 
allowed the detective story and the story of young love to seek origi- 
nality only in locale and treatment. It displayed no interest in the happy 
ending. It did not ask that the characters be accounted for in a satis- 
factory manner, or at all. 

The fact is that, particularly in those early days, the true pro- 
tagonist, the center of interest, was science itself. The tale might have a 
thread of romance or not, might be humorous, tragic, satiric, or even 
didactic, as long as the scientific theory conveyed struck the reader as im- 
portant. The characters were, and still are, almost incidental. The 
death of Graham in Wells’s “When the Sleeper Wakes” is not tragic, 
but merely brings the story to an end. It does not matter in the least 
that the leading character in Nelson Bonds C onquerors? Isle is being put 
away in an insane asylum as a prelude to the gentle extermination of 
the human race. 

Characterization was unnecessary to produce the effects in this form 
of literature, so the early science fiction writers neglected it. Any 
dialogue would do, so they used any form of dialogue that occurred 
to them. The descriptions of foreign planets and new scientific devices 
were of surpassing interest to the consumer, so the stories abounded 
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in passages of undisguised description. If the author wanted you to 
believe that a person was villainous or brave or unreliable, it was not 
required of him to demonstrate the quality through action; he just 
came right out and said so. Example from “The Mirrors of Tuzun 
Thune” by R. E. Howard: “Kull sat upon the throne of Valusia and 
the hour of weariness was upon him. Yet Kull was not tired. There 
was a longing in him for things beyond himself.” 

The writers were not hindered by the classical unities. “Two 
hundred years passed. Universal Utilities, now governed by Hiram 
Smith, descendant of Jerome Smith, ruled the financial world,” runs 
a typical passage in a much-admired story by D. H. Keller. The only 
things that mattered were that the scientific and technical background 
should be accurate within the bounds of current knowledge, yet contain 
a projection beyond current knowledge; and that the action should be 
rapid. Anybody with a volume of science abstracts and skill enough to 
take three or four characters on a walk through a museum could write 
such a story; and this produced some excruciatingly bad writing, of 
part of which the present author was guilty. 

A good deal has been made of the fact that in the course of these 
stories some remarkably accurate scientific predictions were arrived 
at; that as early as 1899, Wells was describing radio and television just 
as they came to pass; that in 1928, Air Wonder showed a jet-propelled 
flying wing bomber that differed in no essential respect from the one 
recently flown; that the publication of the altogether too accurate de- 
scription of an atom bomb in Cleve Cartmill’s “Deadline” brought 
Military Intelligence agents and the FBI down on the office of the 
magazine in which the story appeared in 1942. However important 
this is with regard to the relation of imaginative literature to science, 
it is beside the point in considering the influence of scientific fantasy 
on literature. By extrapolating from every known type of data and in 
every direction the science fiction writers were firing a shotgun charge. 
It was inevitable that they should make some hits clap in the clout, as 
it was that they should make some misses as wild as Mackaye’s nine- 
teenth-century “Panchronion,” which reversed time by attaching itself 
to a physical North Pole and spinning round and round. 

But as these stories came off the presses, two reactions were taking 
place. Some of the hallroom adolescents were growing up into a keener 
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appreciation of literary values, and some quite conscious literary artists 
were becoming appreciative of the freedoms offered by the scientific 
fantasy form. The latter, to be sure, may be seen as a case of the hen 
that existed before the egg. H. G. Wells certainly knew all about 
those freedoms long ago, and so did Kipling (“With the Night Mail,” 
“Greatest Story in the World”); Edward Shanks had experimented. 
What is meant here is that during the 1930’s the consciousness of these 
freedoms became widespread, part of the contemporary literary atmos- 
phere, available to writers who had not worked out the rationale of 
the thing for themselves. In producing its effects this influence was 
joined by two others, though these others were of quite different 
origin. 

One was the growth in literary as well as physical age of the early 
science fiction writers. There were a number of them who found writing 
enough of an intellectual pursuit to wish to appear in the sober pages 
of the Atlantic, or in the halo of hard covers. Some of them were 
young men who had been brought up in the form (even on the level 
of Tom Swift and His Wonderful Motorboat), so that when they 
turned to writing they quite easily and naturally sought out the scientific 
fiction form, though they had learned their business under auspices 
which made them regard the bulk of pulp writing as intolerably 
shaggy. 

The other influence was that progressive exhaustion of the process 
of fiction, which has been so well described with relation to the short 
story by Frederick L. Allen, the editor of Harper’s. The techniques 
of writing the ordinary short story, he has said in substance, have been 
so thoroughly studied as to be wearisomely familiar both to writers and 
to readers. Even the possible methods of varying these techniques 
are widely known, and it is next to impossible to find a new short story 
containing that novelty of situation or solution so much desired by the 
reader. 

Novelty is the key point here. Whatever the defects of scientific 
fantasy in other directions, novelty was the one thing not only per- 
mitted, but demanded, both as to situation and solution. The hero may 
save the old homestead, but he must save it from termites as big as rats 
which will otherwise overrun the state, and he must accomplish the 
feat by means of a four-dimensional ray projector. The lovers may fall 
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into each others’ arms, but they must do so on the planet Venus and 
because they have been found to be eugenically perfect mates. 

Such examples place the thing on the very lowest level. The dis- 
covery of the new writers of the late ’thirties, in which they were 
joined by such older writers as cared to pay attention, was that the new 
form had opened up a new mother lode of thematic material. Robert 
A. Heinlein, one of the better practitioners of the art, has listed a few 
of the stories that might be written with a scientific background: 

“Biological warfare ruins the farm lands of the U.S.; how is Joe 
Doakes, a used-car dealer, to feed his family?” 

“Interplanetary travel puts us in contact with a race able to read 
our thoughts; is the testimony of such beings admissible as evidence 
at a murder trial?” 7 

To these summaries of unwritten tales may be added similar out- 
lines of some that have appeared: 

In the skies beyond a planet moving in a system where there are 
six suns, the astronomical conjunction is occurring which will for the 
first time in recorded history bring darkness to a people who have never 
known or needed artificial light; what will be the result? 

A young married man has been exposed for some time to hard 
radiation which has produced some rather horrifying mutants among 
lower animals; will he and his wife dare to have children? 


Is it not possible that children possess an order of knowledge that’ 


is educated out of them by adults with whom they are unable to com- 
municate effectively? 

Now it should be observed that in these five outlines of stories 
something has happened to the old type of science fiction. The interest 
has shifted from the framework to the characters; the problems are 
human problems. Most of them are minor problems of ordinary life, 
intensified to importance by the fact that the characters have been 
placed in a milieu that makes the problem a major one. All of us have 
to some degree experienced fear of the dark, but not under circum- 
stances where the whole world will be lightless for the first time in our 
lives. Most of us resent the invasion of our private affairs, but it has 
not occurred on a basis where every thought we think will be exposed 
to an alien and possibly unfriendly intelligence. The question of 
children is usually a hard one for young couples, but imagine what 
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it would be like if there were good evidence that the children might 
be monsters. 

Similarly a good many people have entertained doubts about the 
value of a technocratic civilization, but it took Aldous Huxley in that 
extremely good example of scientific fantasy, Brave New World, to 
express these doubts in accumulated form, in fact in the only form they 
could be expressed without tedium. Similarly also, Stephen Vincent 
Benét found he could best discuss the problems of a modern mind 
faced with the necessity of pioneering under barbarism by placing his 
story in the future and among the ruins of New York. 

That is, when the really good writers got hold of the thing, they 
found in it a means of escape from Allen’s progressive dessication of the 
fictive technique, the paucity of thematic material, the inability to 
escape the obvious—and this without running out into escape literature. 
Nothing could less resemble light romantic fiction than Brave New 
World or Conqueror? Isle, no matter how much they appear to be 
on the light romantic side at first glance. As an aside, some of the 
newer men have continued to publish in the pulps, which keep print- 
ing their stories for the subsidiary, gadget interest, with the result that 
these magazines today contain some of the very best in American 
fiction, side by side with the very worst. On the whole, the quality has 
shown a tendency to rise, which will probably be checked, now that the 
slicks and book publishers are taking up the form with a fine air of dis- 
covery. 

In the meantime, some of those new writers, with a deep apprecia- 
tion of what scientific fantasy could offer in the line of literary technical 
resources, either lacked the necessary information or the desire to 
throw their stories into this framework. Their minds simply did not 
work that way. I do not mean to imply that such writers, of whom 
John Collier will serve as a representative, looked over the scientific 
fantasies and then deliberately chose to write fantasies that had no 
technical background. It is a great deal more complicated than that. 
Fantasy, as such, goes all the way back to E. T. A. Hoffmann (or Ovid, 
if you choose) ; has been practiced unendingly, and often for the very 
reasons outlined as furnishing the basis of the late school of science 
fction—that thematic material could be handled which would be 
incongruous in a normal story of modern life. The Mysterious 
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Stranger is an example. Straight fantasy has always been a favorite 
method with satirists, as witness Swift and Voltaire, and the pure fantasy 
magazine Weird Tales was founded three years before Gernsback’s 
publication. 

But there is all the difference in the world between Poe’s murderers 
haunted by remorse or the ghostly visitations of M. R. James and the 
adult, educated, complex fantasies that are the product of the new age 
and the new school. The latter have learned the scientific method, not 
necessarily and directly from science fiction writers, but from the temper 
of the time which has provided so large a reading public for techno- 
logical fantasy. 

Those earlier writers almost always treated the fantastic or super- 
natural as an end in itself, something that produced a direct emotional 
reaction. Poe used it thus in “The Pit and the Pendulum” and Dunsany 
in “The Gods of the Mountain” and Sheridan LeFanu in almost every- 
thing he did. With a few notable exceptions (Henry James, George 
MacDonald’s Phantastes) such writers were in the early Gernsback 
age of fantasy, where the frame was more important than the picture, 
or at least as important. It is a fair criticism of Lefanu to say that the 
bulk of his stories are basically insignificant. It is a fair speculation 
to ask whether a writer of Balzac’s skill could not have accomplished 
the same fictive result in La Peau de Chagrin without using the wild 
ass’s skin at all, whether its powers might not as well have been purely 
imaginary. 

In the new fantasy, the type that has come upon the scene since 
science fiction readers began to find the production of their specialty 
inadequate in quantity and quality, everything is changed. The story 
cannot happen at all without the fantastic element. Consider a couple 
of recent examples. In M. F. K. Fisher’s Not Now But Now, Jennie 
passes through the crises of four different life-streams, widely separated 
in time, within the short period while she is changing her dress, as her 
guests wait on the porch. In Raoul Faure’s Mr. St. John, during the 
few seconds before a doctor’s death, the devil grants him a return 
lasting weeks to a doubtful incident in his past life. 

In neither case is any other framework possible for what the author 
has to say. The basic idea of the Fisher novel requires that Jennie 
perceive she could not have escaped her psychological responsibilities 
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by any alteration of time or space or circumstance. The basic theme of 
the Faure book demands that the doctor be left without the slightest 
doubt that he made the wrong decision at that turning point years ago. 
The fantasy is as necessary to both as it is to Faust; and as in Faust, 
as in all the growing school of speculative fiction, fantasy provides a 
method for exploring material that cannot be touched without it. In 
normal fiction the doctor could doubt the wisdom of his earlier choice, 
but arguments on both sides will occur to him and to the reader. In 
fantasy he can be permitted to work out both lives side by side. 

With such an ability to place emphasis wherever it is needed, the 
fantasists make previous writers seem tentative and uncertain, as the 
symbolists made their predecessors seem wanting in depth and intensity. 
A writer of fantasy can set up the whole problem so that no solution 
or resolution is possible but the one he proposes. This gift of precision, 
of being able to direct the entire circumstance and movement of an 
imagined world to a desired end, has been of particular value to writers 
whose purpose is in any way didactic—C. S. Lewis, for example, Jay 
Franklin in The Catoctin Conversations, and Simeon Strunsky in 
the recent Two Came to Town. 

I doubt whether the Christian affirmation has ever been so enter- 
tainingly put as by Mr. Lewis, and if it is not more effectively put here 
than elsewhere, it is certainly more effective for a whole series of 
readers who never heard of the Thirty-Nine Articles or John Knox. 
The device of imaginary dialogue employed by Messrs. Franklin and 
Strunsky has been used all the way from Plato to Walter Savage 
Landor, and one might not think of comparing the philosophical 
equipment of the newer men to the bygone great. But—and this is 
a very important bu/—in the older writers the conversational method 
‘5 offered and must be accepted as a stylized structure, a wall on which 
to hang ideological pictures. In the new men who have employed the 
full technique of fantasy, note how the characters step right out of 
their backgrounds to appear, not so much as names attached to collec- 
tions of ideas, but as living people, behaving and talking in a normal 
manner. The philosophies grow out of the characters and are part of 
them. 

This quality of permitting the erection of a closed and consistent 
system of thought; which appears to spring from life itself, has proved 
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so important to the existentialists that theirs may be described as the 
only philosophical system almost exclusively expressed in fiction. 
Franz Kafka has used fantasy enormously; Jean-Paul Sartre is least 
effective when he departs from it; Camus and Jespers are constantly 
using it. Of course, by using fiction and especially fantasy, they may 
be accused of rigging the evidence, in the sense that they have chosen 
character and situation so that no deduction can be drawn but the one 
they desire. But to condemn this as dishonest practice is to anathemize 
all parable. Fantasy as employed by the existentialists is parable 
modernized, brought above the level of comprehension required of a 
story for Palestinian shepherds. 

The really important point about the new fantasy, whether scien- 
tific or “pure,” is not its content but its effectiveness as a literary device; 
not what is said, but the fact that anything at all can be said through 
so flexible a.medium. That this is the case can be traced to the em- 
ployment of what may be called the scientific method in fiction. This 
method doubtless stems from several sourcés, but especially from a 
demand for clearer, more precise, and above all, more interesting 
means of handling ideological material—from a desire for something 
to offset F. L. Allen’s exhaustion of the art of fiction. Science fiction 
may be seen as a low-level response to this demand rather than as 
furnishing a pioneer discovery in the art of meeting it. But the 
method of science fiction in fantasy shows the process most clearly, and 
itself has inevitably percolated through the levels of literature on the 
basis of sheer effectiveness. The boundaries of the technique have been 
surveyed with some care and it seems worth while examining where 
they lie. 

First of all, fantasy contains some element not only beyond normal 
experience but which cannot possibly enter any human experience if the 
world remains as it is. The dividing line here is quite sharp. Robert 
Graves’s Hercules, My Shipmate is fantasy; the same author’s King 
Jesus is not. The latter refers to people who presumably actually lived 
and to experiences which these people thought they passed through, 
whether they did so or not. As a corollary to this requirement, the 
element in the story from beyond normal experience must be essential 
to the development of the story and the expression of its ideas. 

Second, this extraterrestrial element or assumption requires to be 
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stated early in the game. This is a practical rather than a “literary” 
requirement, and has to do with the habits of readers who like to know 
what kind of game they are playing, and for whom fantasy often fails 
unless they are informed. Hercules, My Shipmate is an admirable 
example of the thing well done. All the characteristics of the matri- 
archy which Graves assumed as the pre-Argonautic organization of them 
Greek world are clearly set forth in the brief Prologue; yet the thing 
is done in so easy a narrative manner that the reader never realizes till 
he has finished the book that he was really watching the stagehands 
set the scenes. 

Most important of all, the author is allowed only a single assump- 
tion and he must stick. to the one he originally made. Everything in 
the story beyond that point of departure must consist of the logical 
working out of that single assumption. To state it otherwise (for this 
is important enough to repeat), once the framework is assumed, the 
story must consist in working out the contacts and reactions of human 
beings within that structure. 

The assumption may be on a vast scale, as in E. R. Eddison’s Worm 
Ouroboros, one of the best fantasies ever written, or one of the best 
novels for that matter—where the assumption is an entire world, com- 
plete with geography, fauna and flora, races, manners, costumes and 
customs. It may be a special organization of the cosmos, as in C. S. 
‘Lewis, or W. O. Stapledon’s Star Maker, a sufficiently bad book, but. 
not on the score of consistency. 

The author may assume a single, simple fact, as in H. G. Wells’s 
“Man Who Could Work Miracles,” or his “New Accelerator.” (One 
of the most striking features of Wells’s fiction, not his fantasy alone, is 
how much he can draw out of a simple assumption.) It may include 
two or more parts between which there is no pre-story relation, like 
the invention of an atomic power drive and the approach of a wandering 
planet from outer space in Balmer and Wylie’s When Worlds Col- 
lide; or the coincidental appearance in Hell for different reasons of 
two living persons, in John Collier’s “The Devil, George and Rosie.” 
The assumption may include the characters of the people in the story— 
and this is the assumption normally made in nonfantastic fiction, Lord 
Jim, for example, or “The Man Who Would Be King.” 

In nonfantasy fiction alterations in character without a reason 
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contained in the story itself are not permissible; they are no more 
allowable in fantasy of either species. But in the latter, the medium in 
which the people move is as much a product of the imagination as the 
characters themselves, and it is subject to the same restriction. The 
surroundings may alter, but only in response to event and consistently 
with a set of rules which the author himself has laid down. “A fact 
once established may not be violated,” as R. S. Heinlein has put it. 

The transfer of Jennie from the Swiss Alps in 1938 to London in 
1847 is acceptable in Fisher’s Not Now But Now because Jennie’s 
search for integration has clearly failed in the former surroundings, and 
may come off better under other circumstances, with different com- 
panions. But it would strike any reader, not merely the hardened 
devotee of fantasy, as shocking and absurd to re-transform the gigantic 
cockroach that has been a man in Kafka’s Metamorphosis, since it 1s 
clear that the alteration in circumstance would produce nothing new 
in human reaction. 

The violation of the single-assumption principle has kept a large 
part of scientific fantasy down in the pulps; and the same violation 
throws an atmosphere of tedium and silliness over the synthetic literary 
fantasies appearing in Story magazine, the publications that circle round 
the murky star of Henry Miller, and the various outlets which print 
the phony Americana concocted in Greenwich Village. The readers 
of the pulps have no difficulty in believing that their heroes have gotten 
themselves into a jam with some six-legged monsters in the orbit of 
Saturn, but even they are beginning to find it difficult to accept the 
intervention of a horde of previously unmentioned winged Amazons 
dashing to the rescue. Similarly in a recent Story story, we will let Mr. 
Whitfield Cook tell us about “The Portable Mrs. Tillotson,” who is 
small enough to be carried around in a suitcase; but we part company 
when she shuts her husband up in the same vehicle after he has been 
behaving like a normal individual all along. This is not employing 
the freedoms of fantasy for the exposition of obscure problems and 
the greater intensification of human emotion, but turning these free- 
doms into license to serve no purpose but the production of a wonderful 
tale; and it is precisely the avoidance of the mere wonderful tale that 
is the mark of modern fantasy. 


The form is not an end but a literary tool, perhaps the most useful 
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and flexible this generation has discovered—in the sense that it 1s 
employed by a large number of writers for a wide variety of purposes. 
It can be used for philosophy (the existentialists) ; for theology (Gz5: 
Lewis) ; for social satire (Ward Moore’s Greener Than You Think) ; 
for humor (John Collier); for political discussion (Strunsky); to 
render precise and to intensify the usual effects of fiction (Edmund 
Wilson’s “Ellen Terhune”; J. B. Priestley). Only those dull dogs, 
the Marxians, have neglected it, and Jack London showed they too 
could use it if they had the wit. In an era where life itself has taken 
on some of the aspects of fantasy, it is probably a form destined to 
increase and multiply. 


When we do not know the truth of a thing, it is good that 
there should exist a common error which determimes the 
mind of man, as, for example, the moon, to which is attrtb- 
uted the change of seasons, the progress 0 f diseases, etc. For 
the chief malady of man ts a restless curiosity about things 
which he cannot understand ; and it 1s not so bad for him to 
be in error as to be curtous to no purpose. 

—PascaL, 1623-1662 


THE ATOMIC BOMB AND THE 
CIVILIAN CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Lawrence A. Kimpton 


N THE EARLY DAYS OF THE WAR, I was approached by 
several physicist friends of mine and asked if I would work on a 
war project at the University of Chicago. When I asked what it was 
about, they wouldn’t tell me—when I asked what I would be doing, 
they said they didn’t know—when I asked if I would be located in 
Chicago, they said they rather thought so but weren’t sure. All they 
would say was that, initially at any rate, I would be in Chicago; that 
the work was of first-priority rating in the war effort; and that it was 
highly dangerous. With these somewhat dubious assurances, I went 
to work in what turned out to be the Metallurgical Laboratory of the 
University of Chicago, which was doing what I later found out to be the 
basic research on the plutonium process for constructing the atomic 
bomb. I later discovered that there was another process called the sepa- 
ration process that was running concurrently, each serving as insurance 
on the other. It was typical of the project that I never knew where the 
others were working or how they were getting along. Not only was this 
high degree of secrecy maintained within the total project, but the mo- 
ment I entered the laboratory, a veil of silence fell between me and the 
outside world; I don’t think I ever told anybody where I was or what I 
was doing for years. I remember telling my staunchly Republican 
father that I was engaged in making election buttons for Roosevelt, 
which ended the conversation. Pll mention again later the pall of 
security that hung over the whole job and was with us all for twenty- 
four hours a day. I still speak with fear and trembling about anything 
in connection with the bomb; it calls up the ghost of the dreaded 
Military Intelligence. It is told of Professor Franck, a distinguished 
German Nobel Prize winner who worked on the project, that he was 
so puzzled about the Military Intelligence that he looked it up ina 
dictionary. He found it defined under “Intelligence”; three kinds 
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were listed and the order, Franck insisted, was significant—human 
intelligence, animal intelligence, and military intelligence. 

The atomic bomb can be said to have had its beginning in 1905 
when Albert Einstein announced, on the basis of certain theoretical 
considerations, the mass-energy equivalence formula, E = mec’. I 
won’t bore you with an explanation of the formula except to say that, 
translated into everyday language, Einstein is saying that a little over 
two pounds of matter, if entirely converted into energy, would yield 25 
billion kilowatt hours of energy, or approximately the total energy out- 
put of the whole electric power industry of the United States running at 
full speed for two months. If two pounds of matter can produce this 
amount of energy, then the conversion process by which matter becomes 
energy has a future in the munitions business, among others. It was 
suggested by Einstein that the phenomenon of radioactivity might be 
‘a key to this conversion process, and the last forty years have proved 
him to be right. 

The atom itself is an almost infinitely small bit of matter consisting 
mostly of empty space. It resembles the universe, of which we are a 
part, having a nucleus or sun with numerous planets or electrons circu- 
lating about it. It so happens that the nucleus is positively charged 
and the electrons negatively charged, so that they add up to exactly 
the same amount with a net charge of zero. When this exact balance 
is upset, all hell breaks loose. But let me say a little more about the 
nucleus of the atom, which for our purpose is the only thing that 
matters. The nucleus of an atom consists of protons and neutrons, and 
the neutron chiefly concerns us. It is a small particle which has neither 
a positive nor negative charge of electricity. It occurred to several 
scientists that neutrons, if a controllable source of them could be ob- 
tained, would serve as bullets that could be shot into the nuclei of atoms 
and could break up the atomic structure; in other words, could split the 
atom. Maybe a neutron could be shot intoan atom, which would break 
up and give up its neutrons, which in turn would go on and break up 
other atoms. This is what is called a chain reaction. When it is slow 
and controlled, it is called a pile; when it is fast and uncontrolled, it 
is an atomic bomb. 

In 1939 in Denmark, certain German scientists who had escaped the 
Nazis had tried sHooting neutrons at the atoms of the element uranium 
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and had found that the uranium atom splits into two parts liberating 
great quantities of energy. This process came to be called fission. It 
was surmised that, if you could get together enough uranium and start 
a neutron bullet out, it would get other such bullets going, and the 
process would go on almost indefinitely. This was the state of knowl- 
edge and surmise in 1939. A few small experiments had been tried, 
fission had occurred, but no chain reaction, except in theory, existed. 

It is interesting to note that practically all of the really important 
scientific work done on this process up to this point had been done by 
foreigners: Fermi, an Italian; Szliard, a Hungarian; Teller, a Ger- 
man; Wigner, a Czech; Bohr, a Dane. It was fortunate indeed for us 
that these men were alienated from their mother countries by Hitler’s 
ideology, and it indicates that American science must be kept strong 
for the future. In 1939, President Roosevelt was advised of the 
theoretical possibility of an atomic bomb. It became known shortly 
thereafter that Germany was hard at work on the matter, and then 
began in this country perhaps the most concerted all-out scientific and 
engineering effort in the history of the world. 

The problems to be solved before an atomic bomb was possible were 
incredible. Obviously, thousands of tons of uranium would be neces- 
sary, and even by the end of 1941 there were not more than a few 
grams of pure uranium in this country. It had been produced experi- 
mentally by the Westinghouse Company at a cost of about $1,000 a 
pound. By January 1943, five hundred pounds a day were being pro- 
duced at a cost of $22 a pound. It was discovered early that the neu- 
trons, if they were really to penetrate atomic nuclei, must be slowed 
down, since a too fast collision meant that the bullets merely creased the 
target and did not bore in. It was finally decided to use slabs of graphite 
to slow the neutron bullets, but nobody had ever even dreamed of mak- 
ing the amount of graphite needed of the purity desired. And what 
would happen to the graphite after it had been subjected to neutron 
bombardment over a period of time? Nobody knew. And what would 
happen to the people who were working with these materials that gen- 
erated radioactivity a million times more potent than radium? And how 
would you keep a chain reaction, once you got it started, from blowing 
up? Even if you could control it, how could you keep the thing cool? 
When I mention to you that they use the Columbia River at Hanford, 
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Washington, to cool the huge chain-reacting piles, you get some idea 
of the magnitude of the problem. The administrative problems were 
of the same magnitude. How do you keep secret a total project that 
employed at its peak several hundred thousand people? How do you 
get materials and personnel for a project this size when the materials 
you need have never been manufactured before and the personnel 
have had no training in the field and you can’t even tell them what they 
are doing? How can the Army, in this case the Manhattan District 
of the Engineering Corps, with its discipline and red tape be made to 
work co-operatively with a group of prima donna scientists? How do 
you set up and run a completely secret city like Los Alamos, New 
Mexico, with a population of some 7,000, where no one who goes in 
can come out for the duration and the workers can have no contact 
with the outside world? And hanging over everything else was the 
dreadful thought that this bomb, even if made, might generate so much 
heat on its explosion that it would ignite the nitrogen of the earth’s 
atmosphere. This would be what is commonly known as the end of the 
world. 

Fortunately for me, not all of these were my direct responsibilities 
and worries as chief administrative officer of the plutonium research 
project. But I had worries and responsibilities enough. Probably my 
chief difficulty was reconciling, or trying to reconcile, the ways of the 
Army and the ways of the academic man of science. I wonder how many 
hours I put in explaining to an Army auditor that you could not expect 
scientists to punch a time clock. I recall persuading a reluctant colonel 
that I must buy an instrument called a supersonic reflectoscope at a cost 
of around a quarter of a million dollars, when neither of us had ever 
heard of such a thing, had no conception of what it was to be used for, 
and couldn’t ask, and had no idea of where to get it. The job was filled 
with adventure. A Military Intelligence officer and I tried to sneak into » 
our most secret Argonne laboratory far out in the country in order to 
test our security. We succeeded so well that we had to reorganize the 
entire guard force. I was once so exposed to radiation that all my clothes 
had to be burned and I was scrubbed with soap for two hours by doctors. 
Unfortunately, I can’t tell you the tale of the time when we were 
seriously worried about the possibility of poisoning the drinking water 
of the city of Chicago and killing all the fish in Lake Michigan. Even 
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the routines of administration were interesting. Our shop men staged 
a mass demonstration and walkout one day because the metal they 
were working on—uranium—behaved like no metal they had ever 
handled before. They demanded to know what the metal was, and I 
couldn’t tell them—and I couldn’t let them quit either. 

The first chain reaction ever to occur was on December 2, 1942, in 
the football stadium of the University of Chicago. The principle of 
the thing as we now see it is simple enough. Let us imagine a hundred 
buildings full of skyrockets. If one rocket in one building were touched 
off, the other buildings could be so located that the probabilities would 
be that this rocket would penetrate another building, touch off several 
rockets there, which would penetrate other buildings, etc. If your 
reaction goes too fast, the, whole thing blows up, which is what happens 
ina bomb. If it is controlled with just enough rockets circulating around 
so the thing keeps going, you have a chain-reacting pile, which can go 
on until you run out of rockets. Hunks, or slugs as we called them, of 
uranium were set in a complex lattice arrangement on the order of the 
rocket buildings, the first neutrons began to shoot out, atoms were hit, 
and other neutrons were sent out. It was discovered that boron would 
absorb the neutrons, and the pile could be slowed down or speeded up 
at will. 

The principle of the chain reaction was thus experimentally estab- 
lished in late 1942, but the bomb was still a long way off. Uranium 
would do for the chain reaction, but fission occurred too slowly, and 
the piles were too heavy to make a bomb of uranium. It was discovered, 
however, that after uranium atoms had been bombarded for some time 
by the neutron bullets, a new element was formed which was called 
plutonium, and it was the real McCoy. It was relatively stable, but 
when subjected to a direct hit, it underwent fission very rapidly, re- 
leasing a burst of neutrons. It was still the chain-reaction principle, but 
faster. The first problem then became the production of plutonium 
ona large scale. Up to this point, only a few micrograms of plutonium, 
about enough to coat the head of a pin, had been made. The engineer- 
ing problem posed was tremendous. How do you design and con- 
struct a tremendous plant to produce plutonium when only a micro- 
scopic amount had been made before, when there were no models, 
- none of the materials worked with and produced could be handled 
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or even approached, and nobody had the slightest idea whether the 
thing would work even if it could be constructed? Of the same 
order of magnitude would be the construction of the Ford Motor 
Company plant at Detroit to operate on a mass production basis im- 

mediately after the principle of the gasoline engine had been de- 
termined and the first model had been constructed in miniature. The 
duPont Company undertook the job at Hanford, Washington, on the 

banks of the Columbia River, under the direction of the Chicago group 

of scientists. To mention only one little amusing problem—what was 
going to happen to the salmon industry at the mouth of the Columbia 
-£ the whole river became irradiated through its use in cooling the pile? 

I hasten to tell you that it was decided that nothing would happen, and 
nothing did, but it was seriously suggested at one point that the fish 

might begin giving off a faint glow at night. It is a tribute to the 

engineering genius of this country that the great uranium piles along 
the Columbia not only worked, but they worked better than was antici- 
pated. During the early months of 1945, the first three piles were com- 
pleted, and by early summer, 1945, they were operating at the designed 
power level and turning out the plutonium. It was being separated 
from the other materials found with it in the pile and was being sent to_ 
Los Alamos, the secret city in New Mexico, where the actual problem 
of bomb construction began. 

The tale of Los Alamos, situated on a high mesa about twenty 
miles from Santa Fe, would make a book by itself. Much of the credit 
should go to J. R. Oppenheimer, now Director of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Studies at Princeton. Oppie, as he was called by everyone, 
arrived on the bare mesa in March 1943, and by 1945 had probably 
the best-equipped and best-run scientific laboratory in the world. The 
problems facing the Los Alamos group were enormous. Given the 
plutonium, how do you get the bomb to go off at the place and time 
you want it to? Once again in principle the problem was already solved. 
You bring together enough plutonium until the mass becomes critical, 
i.e., until the neutrons begin to create a chain reaction; you hold it 
together long enough so that the reaction gets a really good start, and 
then the whole thing blows violently apart. Perhaps only 1/10 Otel 
percent of the actual potential power of the bomb will be released, 
but that would be equal to thousands of tons of T.N.T. The actual 
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problem, oddly enough, was one of timing. From the time a critical 
mass of plutonium was brought together until the explosion was a few 
thousandths of a second, but, if the bomb was to be effective, a tre- 
mendous number of carefully planned things had to happen in a se- 
quence which could not be changed. How this is accomplished is one of 
the most closely guarded secrets of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
And it is one of the scientific and engineering feats of all time. 

The problem was solved by the end of June 1945, and the rest 
of the story is familiar to everyone: The tryout on the sands of the 
Alamagordo, the terrific blasts of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and the 
end of the war. We can be reasonably sure that the bomb has been 
vastly improved in efficiency since the first blasts, and the time will 
come, if it has not come already, when mankind can eliminate himself 
from the earth at will, and the earth along with him if he chooses. A 
story is told of Enrico Fermi, who said as-he watched a shooting star 
one night at Los Alamos: ‘There goes a world that had the intelligence 
to discover the power within the atom but lacked the good will to 
control it.” 

But all this is only a background for what I want to talk about, 
namely, the civilian control of atomic energy. Most people, and cer- 
tainly most newspaper editors, have been wholly unable to understand 
why there should be a civilian commission, headed by the former 
director of T.V.A., in charge of all work that is currently being done on 
atomic energy. This becomes increasingly incomprehensible to most 
as our relations with Russia become more and more strained. The 
atomic bomb is the most destructive weapon of offensive war ever 
developed, the military is the arm of the government which is expected 
to develop and utilize such weapons, hence the Army should have full 
control of the development and utilization of atomic energy. The 
argument is as simple as that. It has only one flaw, and that is a major 
one. The people who must develop the bomb and further explore the 
potentialities of atomic energy won’t work for the Army; they did 
during the exigencies of a war situation, but they won’t any more. 
Standing midway between the scientists and the Army during the war 
years, and trying desperately to mediate the disputes, I had an excellent 
opportunity to observe the deep feeling that arose. 

The fundamental difference lay in the feeling of the two groups 
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about atomic energy. For the Army, it was always a weapon of war; it 
had no other significance. For the scientists, it represented a heaven- 
sent opportunity to do research in physics, chemistry, and biology with 
heretofore undreamed-of facilities and unlimited financial support. 
The use of the bomb as a weapon was incidental; to the extent that it 
entered the periphery of the scientific imagination, it was justified as 
a weapon that would end this war and perhaps all war. Hiroshima was 
what the Army had aimed for; it came to the scientists as a distinct 
shock and caused a burst of moral indignation. Now this is a profound 
difference and took many forms and variations during the war years. 
The Army could never understand what basic research was abouts ake 
seemed to them like a highly extravagant form of idling, and they 
approved with great reluctance, if at all, any experiments that would 
not yield quick results. Science remained a form of gadetry, and the 
end of science was to produce bigger and better gadgets. The ideal 
of extending the frontiers of knowledge, of information for its own 
sake, was never understood by the Army. The wish of the scientists to 
publish their discoveries, to make known to the whole world the results 
of free scientific inquiry, became a sore point. 

If the Army had difficulty in understanding the scientist, it was even 
more difficult for the scientist to understand the Army. The regimenta- 
tion, the discipline, and the chain of command were entirely foreign 
to the scientist?s manner of thought. You asked the captain in charge 
of procurement for a piece of equipment, and he asked the major, and 
he asked the colonel, and he asked the general, and finally after a 
frustrating period of delay, there came a resounding “no” out of the 
mists of higher authority. If you asked the captain why the answer 
was “no,” he didn’t have the slightest idea. This was utterly baffling 
to the scientific mind. I found it pretty baffling myself in trying to 
administer the laboratory, but we finally worked out a satisfactory way 
of handling the matter. After a certain number of negatives, we 
demanded the presence of the general and told him that unless he 
took a more affirmative tone, he would have to run the laboratory him- 
self. This usually brought him around. Army procedures, from 
which no deviation could ever be conceived, proved even more enigmatic 
to the scientific mind. Once a month an inventory of all uranium on the 
project had to be made in terms of weighing each bit of it. This request 
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was always met with hilarity since all the uranium was always in solu- 
tion, combined chemically with other elements, or undergoing fission 
in a pile so that you could not possibly approach it. The figures that 
were turned in always represented the first round number that came into 
a scientists head, and the poor Army auditors month after month were 
faced with a tonnage of uranium far greater than had ever been pro- 
duced, or an amount so small that the Military Intelligence had to be 
alerted about the dread possibility of the precious metal falling into 
enemy hands. The problem of equipment and laboratory facilities was 
even worse. In the process of doing basic research in a completely new 
field, no piece of standard equipment ever quite worked. It had to be 
torn down, added to or subtracted from, and then reassembled. Army 
procedures demanded an exact item-for-item property accounting, and 
no Army auditor was ever able to identify anything that had originally 
been purchased for the project—with much hard feeling as a result. 
There was one very competent scientist who liked to work twenty-four 
hours at a stretch and then stay home for two days to think through his 
experimental results. It was seriously proposed by the Army that he be 
fired from the project because of his irregularity—because he did not 
put in eight full hours each day. 
One of the greatest problems centered about security. Scientists 
not only like to talk about what they are working on, but the free 
exchange of scientific information is the lifeblood of research. Such 
free exchanges did not accord with the military’s notion of compart- 
mentalization for reasons of secrecy. And nobody likes having their 
neighbors and friends endlessly bothered by being asked impertinent 
questions about them. Many of the scientists were followed or accom- 
pained by members of the F.B.I. throughout the duration of the project. 
The Army probably was unfortunate in its choice of men to guard the 
secrecy of the atomic bomb. The record speaks for their efficiency, but 
the record of intense dislike felt by almost everyone speaks equally for 
their officiousness. I went through the amusing humiliation of having 
to gather up and then to burn, one at a time, in the dead of night, one 
hundred duplicated letters, all classified secret, that I had sent out to 
the leaders of the project, carefully raking the ashes after each tenth 
one, the whole operation supervised by an enterprising major and his 
servile captain. It seems that I had included in one letter all of the 
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sites of the project, which everybody knew in any case. This same sort 
of thing happened to everyone and left a great deal of bad feeling. 
All of us, knowing the importance of secrecy, tried to observe the rules 
of the Military Intelligence, but we all wished there were a little less 
military and a little more intelligence. 

With the end of the war came an open revolt. Calmer heads like 
Fermi’s, who had known the tryanny of a Mussolini, tried to calm the 
revolution, but Sam Allison, one of the scientific leaders, made his 
eventful public speech in Chicago in which he said that, from this time 
forward, he would rather catch and classify butterflies for a living 
than work for the Army. He spoke for most of the scientists. By that 
time the prestige of the scientific leaders of the atomic bomb project 
had become so great that they were listened to with respect if not awe 
by the members of Congress. At about this time, Thorfin Hogness, one 
of the great chemists of the project, was in Washington trying to see 
General Eisenhower. He found, after two days of maneuvering, that it 
was impossible by the usual channels. With characteristic directness, 
then, he telephoned the general, got through to him at once, and made 
an appointment that same afternoon. His appointment was for half 
an hour, but he kept the high brass waiting in the outer office for an 
hour and a half while he outlined the problem of the scientist to the 
general. The result was that the Army withdrew voluntarily from the 
scene, and our Congress legislated that the development of atomic 
energy in all of its phases and uses should be under the direction of 
a civilian commission. That the decision was inevitable, I have no 
doubt; that it will work for the ultimate best interest of the country, 
only time will tell. 


FOLKLORE AND THE STUDENT OF LITERATURE 
Archer Taylor 


OLKLORE IS THE MATERIAL that is handed on by tradi- 

tion, either by word of mouth or by custom and practice. It may 
be folk songs, folk tales, riddles, proverbs, or other materials preserved 
in words. It may be traditional tools and physical objects like fences or 
knots, hot cross buns or Easter eggs, traditional ornamentation like 
the Walls of Troy, or traditional symbols like the swastika. It may be 
traditional procedures like throwing salt over one’s shoulder or knock- 
ing wood. It may be traditional beliefs like the notion that elder is good 
for ailments of the eye. All of these are folklore. 

The literary student deals with an equally wide range of materials. 
He includes in his studies much more than the written word that con- 
veys an emotion and is moved by imagination. Nowadays he pays little 
attention to the spoken word, although it has been a great influence in 
our own times. He deals with materials in which imagination enters 
in ways entirely different from that in which it appears in delles lettres 
and oratory. Literary students are now working with the documents of 
theological interpretation and controversy (one might call sermons 
literature in the narrower sense), with science, history, dictionaries, 
bibliographies, and almanacs. Literary study embraces the theological 
interpretation of the Divine Comedy and Paradise Lost, the investiga- 
tion of Shakespeare’s knowledge of geography or law, the discussion 
of the political and economic backgrounds of Renaissance travel and 
exploration, the description and analysis of the education and reading 
of Petrarch, Shakespeare, or Voltaire; the use of the historical concept 
of the frontier to interpret American literature, of the sociological 
milieu to read aright the novels of Dickens, of biological theory to 
understand the novels of Zola, or of medical knowledge to discover 
the ailments that affected the careers of De Quincy or Schiller and, in 
the specialized form of psychoanalytical research, to discover the secrets 
hidden from the world in a writer’s innermost consciousness. Nor do 
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literary students limit themselves to the contents of books and the lives 
of the men who wrote them. They search into technological processes. 
They study the manufacturing of books, the methods of the press, and 
the practices of the binder. In brief, anything in print is literature, and 
any intellectual discipline or any technological process may yield in- 
formation needed to answer a question about it. 

I would not imply by these wide definitions of folklore and litera- 
ture that anything is wrong. Indeed, this wide range, which (perhaps 
by something that may, not inexactly, be called a tour de force) one 
could extend to make every human interest or activity subsidiary to 
literary studies, signifies that folklore and literature are true university 
disciplines. 

There is a useful practical aspect in setting up these definitions. 
We are led to see neglected fields. In folklore, for example, we see 
how little has been done in the history and description of traditional 
patterns and designs. We have heard a great deal about the swastika, 
and a good deal has been written about it. But many another symbol 
has been neglected. The meaning of an angular figure four used by 
Renaissance printers is, I think, entirely lost. Gestures are traditional 
motions of the body; there is scarcely anyone, except F. C. Hayes at 
the University of Florida, who has paid any attention to them. Per- 
haps this neglect arises to some extent from the conditions of our 
modern life. The movies exhibit a much scantier and much less 
sophisticated use of gestures than a medieval painting. Many curious 
details in the history, interpretation, use, and style of gestures call 
for explanation. What of the Shanghai Gesture of thumb to nose? 
First, indeed, why does it have this name? How old is it? Where is 
‘t known and used? How does it come to have the meaning of an 
insult? In one region of Italy the idea “Come here!” is expressed by 
holding the extended hand flat with the palm upwards and beckoning 
with the four fingers; in another, the hand is held flat as before, but the 
palm must be held downwards. Asa sign of respect, we rise and stand. 
Yet I read that the witnesses rose when the criminals at Nuremberg 
were led in for execution. Were the witnesses doing honor to the human 
being or to the process of law? Setting these questions aside, we note 
that groveling is also a sign of respect. Here, as so often in folklore, 
we see contrasts signifying the same thing. The description of gestures, 
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the determination of the times and places in which they have been used, 
and their interpretation—such are the tasks in folklore. 

The use of gestures in a piece of literature is a problem for the 
literary student. What, for example—I am continuing my illustration 
of a neglected field of study—has been written on gestures in Shakes- 
peare? I have not tried to answer my own question, but I should not 
expect to find much. I am not referring to gestures invented by an 
actor to give life to the text, but to gestures named or very clearly im- 
plied by the text itself. Samuel Butler’s Hudzbras abounds in gestures. 
I quote typical examples: 


This said, he clapt his hand on’s sword, 
To shew he meant to keep his word. 


[I, ii, 681, 682] 


At this the Knight grew high in wroth, 
And lifting hands and eyes up both, 
Three times he smote on stomach stout. 
LH, 1, 737-39] 
It griev’d him to the guts that they... . 
Should suffer such inhuman wrong: 
For which he flung down his commission. 
[I, ii, 893-98] 
I scorn, quoth she, thou coxcomb silly, 
Clapping her hand upon her breech, 
To shew how much she prized his speech. 
[I, iii, 814-17] 


Let us approach the problem of literature and folklore more closely. 
I shall now limit myself primarily to folklore expressed in words— 
that 1s, to folk songs, folk tales, proverbs, riddles, and similar cate- 
gories. Here we see no fewer than three problems arising from three 
different kinds of relationships: (1) folklore is, in many cultures, in- 
distinguishable from literature; (2) literature contains elements bor- 
rowed from folklore; and (3) writers have imitated folklore. 

The identity of folklore and literature is an obvious fact. The Old 
Testament can be called a book of traditions, and it can be called the 
literature of the ancient Hebrews. In some instances, the culture of 
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even a modern people consists largely in folklore. The Kalevala com- 
bines folk songs, with negligible changes, into the classical work of 
Finnish literature. I have been told by a competent authority that 
perhaps only two percent of the verses cannot be proved to be of folk 
origin. The student of such literatures as the ancient Hebrew and the 
modern Finnish must employ the techniques of both folklore and 
literary history. 

There arises here a fundamental question that is both important 
and difficult. Are there significant differences in style or matter between 
folklore and literature? The similarities can be readily discovered and 
lead to some interesting generalizations. If we state the theme and the 
manner of treatment of folk tales in a general way, we see that they 
are identical with some literary themes and manners of treatment. The 
story of Cinderella tells how the poor and virtuous girl rises from 
obscurity to marry the prince and live happily ever after. This is the 
characteristic theme of the subliterary novel and appears again and 
again in the movies. 

If we state the history of a genre of folklore and the history of a 
genre of literature in general terms, we see that the workers in these 
two fields are trying to solve similar problems. Compare, as examples, 
the stories about fools and detectives. We set up definitions of each 
genre, we endeavor to trace each back to its origins, we discover stylistic 
variations and variations in subject matter that are to be interpreted 
historically and evaluated critically. As an example of a stylistic varia- 
tion, note Graham Greene’s ingenious manner of telling the story from 
the point of view of the culprit and not the detective, and as an example 
of a variation in subject matter, note the modern restriction of the 
theme to a murder with the consequent desperate search for new and 
surprising ways of committing it. We find cultural details that call for 
interpretation: on the one hand, the ideas of the folk about fools and 
insanity or the relations of fool-stories to the court fool and on the other 
hand, the employment of the devices of modern science in the detective 
story. Such comparisons are suggested by the similarities of folklore 
and literature when we conceive these fields of study in general terms. 

Perhaps the most interesting and attractive problems in folklore 
arise when one regards folklore as literature and asks the questions that 
a literary historian might ask. Take riddles as an example. We are all 
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familiar enough with a vague definition of a riddle as a puzzle. We 
may take it for granted that the puzzle is stated in words and solved 
by a word. But, does such a definition include all the puzzles that have 
been printed in collections of riddles? It does not. There are puzzles 
expressed in terms of pictures. We call them rebuses. There are 
puzzles expressed in terms of acts. An example of the latter variety 
is the game requiring some one to put a light where everyone but 
himself can see it. He must put it on his head. And we can go still 
further with the analysis of definitions. Not all pictorial puzzles are 
of the same kind. Some involve a special interpretation of the pictures: 
an eye and a tin can represent “I can” and some contain pictures of the 
actual objects intended in place of the words. The latter variety is 
most often found in Sunday School readers and the so-called hiero- 
glyphic Bibles. Each of these varieties has its own history. If we turn 
to riddles expressed in words, we find many varieties that have been 
recognized and many that have not. We have the simple descriptive 
riddle like Humpty Dumpty, in which an egg is personified as a man 
and the personification is then contradicted by saying that the man falls 
and cannot be put together again. This is something entirely different 
from Samson’s riddle in Judges 14, and both are entirely different from 
such a question as the Danish “Which would you rather have: seven 
holes in your head or drink a cup of blood?—There are already seven 
holes in your head.” Like the choice of caskets in The Merchant of 
Venice, the proper choice in such alternatives is the one that is appar- 
ently the least attractive. These are by no means all the kinds of puzzles 
that men have used to confuse and entrap one another. There are 
arithmetical problems, Biblical questions, genealogical puzzles, and 
still other questions that can be answered by straining one’s wits, and 
all of them are paralleled by such whimsies or parodies as “Is it right 
for a man to marry his widow’s sister?” If we proceed still further with 
the description of one of these varieties, we find curious subvarieties 
that have not been previously identified. There is a widely known 
riddle of the bed, the door, and the window: “One waits for the day, 
one waits for the night, and the third says, ‘It is always the same for 
me.’”” We can safely say that this represents a special category of the 
descriptive riddle, for it concerns three objects and not one as in an 
ordinary riddle, it employs the characteristic device of contrasting the 
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activities of the three objects, and in the threescore and more examples 
that I have noted it deals with a limited range of themes. In this 
tripartite riddle we have noted that one of the objects is described by 
the words that it speaks. There are riddles consisting solely of dialogue: 


Zigzag, where are you going? 

Bald is your head, what is it to you? 

Hair will grow on my head before the straightening of your crooked steps. 
(A hayfield that has been mowed speaks to a winding brook that flows 
through it. ) 


This, too, is a special variety of riddle with a history of its own. 

I need go no further with this illustration of a stylistic analysis of 
riddles. The procedure is the same as that of the literary historian who 
recognizes and discusses the distinction between the Petrarchan and 
Wordsworthian sonnet, the differences between Shakespeare’s use of 
five acts and Ibsen’s use of four. The study of folklore can be an 
elementary exercise in literary history. 

A more difficult problem confronts us when we ask: What are the 
differences between folklore and literature? An obvious difference is 
that folklore uses conventional themes and stylistic devices and makes 
no effort to disguise their conventional quality while the literary artist 
either divests his work of conventional quality by avoiding clichés of 
either form or matter or, as Housman does, charges them with new 
content. To make a truly critical analysis of the differences between 
folk literature and the literature of art requires philosophical criticism 
of a high quality. Efforts toward solving the problem have been made 
by comparing Homer and Virgil or by separating folk ballads from 
the poetry of art. 

The second problem involving folklore and literature concerns the 
‘dentification and interpretation of popular elements in a piece of 
literature. In this problem folklore is merely another discipline that 
the literary student should have at his command just as he has a foreign 
language, history, theology, economics, or psychology. The materials 
of folklore are already admirably arranged for his use in convenient 
reference works that guide the searcher to the needed information. 
Folk tales have been collected in great abundance and are adequately 
‘ndexed. The ease with which one can locate a folk theme contrasts 
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sharply with the difficulty in finding examples of a literary theme: It is 
much easier to discover what has been said about Cinderella than what 
has been said about the Noble Savage. There are excellent collections. 
of proverbs and more are in the making. One can find the parallels 
to one of Shakespeare’s proverbs more easily than the parallels to one 
of his stylistic conventions. 

I have already suggested the problem of interpreting the folklore 
elements in a piece of literature by collecting a few gestures from 
Hudibras. The problem comes up again and again. It may bea question 
of the borrowing of whole themes, as we see in Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 
Here there is a twofold borrowing: Longfellow chose folk themes 
current among the American Indians and used the folk technique of 
the Kalevala. Any critical and historical interpretation of a text may 
call for the use of folklore. The Nigra sum sed formosa (1 am black 
but comely) of the “Song of Songs” is not, in many of its uses, a literary 
echo of Solomon’s words but a folk theme found in the “Nutbrown 
Maid” and the hostility of the “Twa Sisters” in balladry. The use of 
proverbs in literature is always a challenging subject. In the Middle 
Ages proverbs were, I believe, more readily present to a writer’s mind 
than they are today. He might have been taught to write by the school 
exercise of setting a proverb before him. He was then required to in- 
vent a situation illustrating the proverb and answer the questions, 
“Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando?” He no doubt 
compiled a commonplace book and included many proverbs in it. 
In the Renaissance a writer had Erasmus’ Adagia at his elbow and 
was constantly aware of such related forms as the epigram and the 
emblem. 

One can easily trace the history of “To bell the cat” and “The 
dog in the manger” as either a proverb or a fable. Nevertheless, 
difficulties arise. Clearly “To earn one’s bread by the sweat of one’s 
brow” refers to the curse God laid on Adam, but this particular form 
of the curse is not found in the King James Version. Nor, I may add, 
in any other that I have consulted. Its origin is obscure. Freidank, a 
German versifier of didactic themes in the early thirteenth century, said, 
“The peacock has the gait of a thief, the voice of the Devil, and the 
garb of an angel,” and an anonymous Englishman of about the same 
time wrote “For the peacock goeth like a thief,” but the import of the 
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allusion is no longer obvious. Superstitions represent perhaps the most 
difficult variety of folklore to track down. Juliet says: 


It is the lark that sings so out of tune, 

Straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps. 

Some say the lark makes sweet division; 

This doeth not so, for she divideth us; 

Some say the lark and the loathed toad change eyes. 


No commentator that I know explains the allusion in the last line. 

We come now to the third problem involving literature and folk- 
lore, that is to say, to the intentional literary imitation of folk genres. 
Such an imitation implies recognition of a difference between folklore 
and literature. Until a differentiation of folk literature and the litera- 
ture of art occurred, conscious imitations of folk style and folk matter 
could not have come into being. The proverb yields perhaps the most 
curious examples. Almost everyone who has studied proverbs has 
fallen into the delusion that he could invent proverbs. Sometimes he 
has been unwise enough to print his inventions, but none of them has 
ever received popular approval. James Howell, the author of the 
Epistolae Ho-Elianae and the compiler of an important dictionary of 
proverbs, added to the latter work “Divers centuries of new sayings, 
which may serve for proverbs to posterity.” Not one has continued to 
live jn tradition. Poets have imitated the ballad. Heine wrote the 
Lorelei and Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Sister Helen. Their failure to 
employ some obvious technical details of ballad style raises the question 
whether they perceived these conventions. The imitation of folk tales 
in the eighteenth century and the romantic period as well as George 
Meredith’s Shaving of Shagpat exhibits the same curious unawareness 
of the commonplaces of folklore style. The history of such imitations 
of folklore belongs to the historian of literature and not the folklorist. 

There is, finally, a curious modern variation of this procedure that 
calls for comment. Instead of writing something in imitation of folk- 
lore and wishing it to be accepted as literature, a writer may have the 
wish that his work may pass as folklore. A large part of the stories 
about Paul Bunyan are such compositions. They, too, show surprisingly 
little understanding of the conventional aspects of folk materials. 
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PAUL ROSENFELD: THE LISTENER 
Waldo Frank 


Several factors combined to deprive 
Paul Rosenfeld, in the years before his 
death, of the wide recognition which 
his work as an original literary artist 
merits. During the last decade of his 
life (he was born in New York in 
1890 and died there in 1946), he pub- 
lished little; and memory is still an 
inconstant function of the immature 
American mind. His best work had 
been done in the 1920’s, when he was 
very well known. But that work fitted 
into no comfortable category. He was 
called a critic of the arts. As such he 
had serious limitations, particularly in 
the fields of literature and painting; 
and his method appeared to be the im- 
pressionism that was already going out 
of fashion. The darkening social scene 
confused him. And in observing this, 
it occurred to few of his friends that 
this writer was less a critic than a poet. 
He did his best work in the field of 
interpreting music. Here, he was a 
great discoverer. And ironically, the 
fame he won as the pre-eminent cham- 
pion of our nation’s music veiled the 
intrinsic value of his prose. As the mu- 
sic he defended grew in strength, the 
worth of defending it passed, and no 
one troubled about the quality of the 
writing. Finally, it must be admitted 
that the value of Paul Rosenfeld’s 
prose was far from constant. His first 


book, Musical Portraits (1920), is 
probably his best. All these factors 
barred just recognition for two dec- 
ades. But Paul Rosenfeld’s death has 
swiftly brought perspective. 

Musical Portraits is an authentic and 
organic work of literary art. The com- 
positions of twenty masters, from 
Wagner, Moussorgsky, Berlioz, to De- 
bussy, Strawinsky, Bloch, and Orn- . 
stein, are subjected to a kind of aes- 
thetic transformation which produces, 
not a group of critical judgments on 
the music, not a descriptive gallery of 
either music or composers, so much as 
a poem: the poem of a modern tem- 
perament experiencing his day through 
music. 

Of course, the texture of the poem 
is complex. Exposure to different mu- 
sics brings out a variety of traits and 
of extramusical capacities in the poet. 
Wagner introduces the volume: the 
great voice of the coal age of power 
which for a generation was the idiom 
of tone throughout the world. And 
the prose relative to Wagner’s music 
sounds like Wagner. There are equal 
sonorities, dark, tumescent, self-indul- 
gent. It is clear that the poet has been 
able through his prose to express his 
captivity to Wagner. But before the 
chapter closes the liberation has set in: 
the rejection of Wagner’s world in 
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favor of horizons and depths whose 
dolorous search by modern man are 
more positively expounded in later 
chapters on the later music. 

What seems a natural mimicry 
of modern musical languages goes 
through many variations. In the chap- 
ter on Moussorgsky, for instance, the 
tone is plangent, long - rhythmed, 
coarse, of earthy odor. The Franck 
piece gives luminous grace notes to the 
classical structure. In the Bloch, we 
hear the clash of heated arguments be- 
tween the East and the West; in the 
concluding pages on Ornstein (that 
most neglected of important modern 
composers), steel shuttles and tears 
through human flesh; and in the De- 
bussy an iridescence wavers on calm 
Now, this is definitely not 
pastiche; the words “mimicry” or 


waters. 


“adaptation” are therefore not correct. 
Nor can the prose be said objectively to 
describe or depict the music—as for 
instance Romain Rolland describes the 
symphonies of Beethoven or W. J. 
Turner the Don Giovanni of Mozart. 
We are here in the presence of some- 
thing more mysterious, more organic: 
a correspondence between a body of 
prose and the bodies of music as these 
impinge upon the poet. 

The book’s progression is not sim- 
ple chronology: its design, conscious or 
not, is more complex. Thus, Richard 
Strauss immediately follows Richard 
Wagner (as Kaiser Wilhelm the Lit- 
tle came after Kaiser Wilhelm the 
Great); then a second theme is intro- 
duced into the symphony: the Russian 


masters, followed by a new synthesis— 
a third theme—in which both Wagner 
and Moussorgsky fuse and re-create 
the music of France. The vicissitudes 
of these themes are symphonically fol- 
lowed and lead to a coda that is a new 
beginning: the translation of the ex- 
periences of Europe into American 
voices: Bloch and Ornstein. 

It is important to note that the qual- 
ity of the prose is not uniformly good. 
When the poet is negative and aloof, 
as in the pages on Strauss, Liszt, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff, et al., 
the writing suffers. The attempts to 
analyze a composer’s failure are, usu- 
ally, themselves failures. The poet at 
this stage is best when he is “corre- 
sponding” with his loves and devotions. 
When he dislikes (Mahler, LoefHer, 
Reger), he becomes inadequate; such 
chapters are almost like impatient tran- 
sitions to later enthusiasms, as for De- 
bussy or Bloch. This is a significant 
trait, which will help us later to under- 
stand the poet. 

Of course, a primary critical ele- 
ment does inform and direct the essen- 
tially poetic work: the author’s taste. 
It is manifest at this beginning of a 
career that we have to do with an aris- 
tocrat of taste. The poet’s sense of an 
organic design and growth is guided by 
distinctions: the tawdry in Strauss, the 
prostitute plush of Rachmaninoff, the 
impotent in Loeffler, the pretentiously 
sterile in Reger, are negatives that en- 
hance the positive recognitions. But 
the temperature of these negations re- 
veals that we have here not so much the 
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critic as the lover. Paul Rosenfeld 
swiftly angers; usually for good cause 
(not always: he can be violently un- 
just); then he becomes less the critic 
than the moralist and the preacher. 
Now, to be a good moralist demands, 
of course, an effective philosophic in- 
strument; and here we come upon a 


r 


weakness. The poet needs, for exam- 
ple, to know “why” the grandiose mu- 
sic of Mahler failed: “why” Mahler 
must be excluded from the Rosenfeld- 
ian symphony of acceptance. He jumps 
to the summary conclusion that the 
reason is Mahler’s failure to accept his 
Jewish roots. I know neither the music 
of Mahler nor the man sufficiently to 
judge the facts, which may be as Ros- 
enfeld states them. The point is, that 
the poet turned critic does not make his 
own explanation cogent. In the same 
chapter, Rosenfeld makes the analogy 
of “the huge, misshapen ‘giants’ that 
stand before the old Palace in Flor- 
ence, work of the obscure sculptor who 
thought to outdo Michelangelo by sheer 
bulk”—as Mahler is claimed to have 
sought to outdo Beethoven. But was 
this “bad” sculptor a Jew who denied 
his roots or simply a man without tal- 
ent? And why did Reger fail?— 
ostensibly for causes whose distinction 
from Mahler’s downfall are not made 
palpable. 

This is one instance of severe critical 
weakness in Rosenfeld’s first book: a 
failure to generalize correctly, a ten- 
dency to substitute personal impulsive 
temper for judgment based on concep- 
tual knowledge. But oddly enough, 


here, in Paul Rosenfeld’s potesis, it is 
scarcely a flaw, since it articulates posi- 
tive strands in the writer’s tempera- 
ment. The moral fervor about one’s 
Jewish roots, for instance, may be in- 
adequately applied to Mahler’s unhappy 
case or to Bloch’s success; but as a note 
of the poet’s passionate attempt to find 
music’s human meanings, of his pas- 
sionate tendency to moralize and to 
ethicalize aesthetic experience, it is an 
integral part of Paul Rosenfeld’s 
poem. Passion is the significant word: 
passion is the tonality of the entire vol- 
ume. It is a trait that never grows dim 
in subsequent writings. 

The good taste and passionate devo- 
tion frequently beget exquisite critical 
perception. The volume is full of (to 
employ a favorite Rosenfeldian word) 
genial apergus. One example is the 
discovery that the musics of Debussy 
and Strawinsky are the different re- 
sponses of two temperaments and two 
cultures to the same objective world. 
(This is the kind of observation which 
might help our statesmen in their deal- 
ings with Russia and Europe, if they 
were not illiterate and anesthetic. ) 

The prose of this first book may 
falter, when it is not positively uplifted 
by its musical subject. It may at times 
be airless, plethoric, clumsily insensi- 
tive to the basic structure of English— 
as if it were lost in musical, rather than 
formed by linguistic, rhythms. But it 
is an ambitious prose, profoundly orig- 
inal in its purposes; and the writer was 
not yet thirty! To call Musical Por- 
traits a merely promising work is not 
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enough. The poem as a transmutation 
of musical into literary experience is 
~ by no means perfect; but the achieve- 
ment is more than enough to give the 
work intrinsic and, I am convinced, 
survival value. What it reveals is pri- 
marily a literary temperament. The 
field of the experience is the living 
background of a cultivated New 
Yorker bred in the values of the “coal 
age”’ personified by Wagner, and mov- 
ing beyond them, in the spirit of West- 
ern man, toward the electric age and a 
new human liberation. 


II 


Three years later, Musical Chron- 
icle was published. In the organic 
sense, this is not a book at all, but a 
miscellany of thirty-five essays on mu- 
sical subjects with wide freedom of 
association beyond the strictly musical 
realm. A few of the pieces are con- 
tinuations of the portrait form and 
could have been included in the earlier 
volume: notably, the study of D’Indy 
which could have followed Franck; 
the Bruckner; the fine prophetic piece 
on Barték; and the pages (in “The 
New German Music”) which are 
really the fulfillment of the earlier 
inferior portrait of Schoenberg. Other 
essays are repetitions or variations of 
material more essentially treated in the 
first volume: on Bloch, Ornstein, 
Strauss, Mahler, Franck, Saint Saens, 
and others. The interesting trait of 
these is that they are more critical, 
more analytic, and less “portrait.” In 
the first volume, the discoveries of 


taste, the passionate judgments, the 
impulsive analyses, are suffused into 
the dominant dynamic texture of the 
poem as a whole. The experience with 
music inspires an independent body, 
which is the poem. Here, the strands 
of judgment and of mood tend to stand 
alone. And many traits are revealed, in 
extension, often in isolation, which 


perhaps 


evolved, in the integrated texture of 


were less manifest, less 
the earlier work. Thus, the “Prologue 
to the Annual Tragedy” which opens 
the volume is an intimate essay so close 
in its lyrical-literary rhetoric to Elia 
that it sounds almost like an imitation 
(a very brilliant one) of Charles 
Lamb. The same elegiac strain inspires 
the charming evocation of Paris in the 
essay on Charpentier’s “Louise.” It be- 
comes clear that if Rosenfeld some- 


old 
capitals of Europe, he knows their lan- 


what sentimentally loves the 


guage, The pieces on musical medioc- 
rity (Damrosch, Tschaikowsky, Car- 
penter, again Mahler) are shorn of the 
positive poetic context which informed 
them in the first volume, and come at 
times uncomfortably close to displays 
of bad temper. But new potential 
strengths are revealed, also. Mordant 
satire, for instance; social fervor; a 
new dexterity of critical treatment, 
and a novelist’s power to personify a 
town, an audience, a situation. 

The volume, then, as a whole ap- 
pears to follow the tradition of “sec- 
ond books”: the loss of the early lyrical 
organic statement, and the accretion of 
new complex materials not yet well 
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organized. The prose in this’ second 
work (much of which was written as 
early as the first) is never quite so good 
as the best in Musical Portraits and at 
times it is worse than the earlier vol- 
ume’s least good pages. This is not 
accidental. In such essays as “The 
Concert Hall” and “The Bethlehem 
Bach Festival,” the poet’s reach is far 
beyond his grasp. He is directly attack- 
ing the problem of modern society; he 
is attempting to depict, in terms of 
human value, the defects of a modern 
audience, or of a modern city; he does 
not know enough’ to focus his attack. 
Musical Portraits by no means ignored 
these problems; but the scrutiny of so- 
cial-psychological traits of the modern 
world was held strictly to their mani- 
festation in music. These, the poet was 
able to assimilate directly. In those 
essays of the second volume where he 
assumes the role of critic, he becomes 
peripheral, revealing chiefly his own 
malaise. The reason is a faulty discern- 
ment of causes for the phenomena 
from which he suffers. The poet can 
read the page of Wagner or Strawin- 
sky; when he tries to read an open page 
of New York or of Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania (where Bach and steel towers 
simultaneously pierce the smoky air), 
he does not know the grammar and be- 
comes confused, And the confusion 
affects the writing, whose cacophony of 
ill-assorted clauses is at times almost 
unreadable. 

This weakness in critical founda- 
tions for his study of the more directly 
intellectual and social phenomena of 
our time (literature and ethos) detracts 


from the importance of the volumes 
that immediately followed: Port of 
New York and Men Seen, despite 
their many penetrating, passionate 

pages. Even more disappointing is the 

novel, The Boy in the Sun (1928), 

the poet’s one incompetent work. A 

good novel is a poem, in which diverse 

tissues of social and personal life are 

essentialized into a unitary pattern. 

The creative process is not primarily 

critical or conceptual; but the poet, 

intuitively, must have the power to 

unify himself; and it is this unity 

which crystallizes, directs, and incar- 

nates the material of the novel. Just 
this was Paul Rosenfeld’s achievement 

in his first volume. Why he could not 

transmute this power into the imagina- 

tive field to which his great gifts drew 

him, we shall understand as we go on. 

Meanwhile, his self-expression through 

musical continued to 

broaden and to deepen. With passion, 

rendered acute by judgment, he dis- 

covered America’s young music. The 

“musical” chapters of By Way of Art 

(1928) are by far the best of that vol- 

ume. And Discoveries of a Music 

Critic (1936) reveal still firmer evo- 

lutions, 


experience 


It is important to analyze certain of 
these’ developments. In By Way of 
Art, there is, for example, a chapter on 
Strawinsky that is a masterpiece. No 
novelist could have drawn the Russian 
more essentially and more graphically. 
But here, too, in a few strokes, is Paul 
Rosenfeld himself, more poignantly 
alive than in all the pages of his auto- 


biographical novel. The dialogue 
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(surely too subtly brilliant to have 
taken place) between the Russian and 
the American reveals the anxious heart 
of the crisis of cultural expression, as 
the 1920’s ran down into the dogmatic 
wastelands of the 1930's. This is criti- 
cism, if you will, made three-dimen- 
sional with the novelist’s gifts. Other 
chapters are a return, with a new mas- 
ter’s concision, to the earlier portrait 
form: notably those on Copland and 
Chavez. Take as an example this in- 
troductory paragraph: 


There’s a new colt in the American pas- 
ture, all legs, head and frisking hide. You 
may call it Aaron Copland’s musicianship, 
if you like, which however won’t prevent 
it cantering past you on long uncertain 
stilts at your next encounter with it; the 
body oddly small in proportion to the 
motor-power; the head huge, and as 
wooden and devilish as that of a rocking- 
horse. It’s an amusing affair, in the in- 
complete assemblage of the organs, limbs 
and twinkling skin of the racer; charming 
with the awkwardness of the large young 
thing not too long from the mother. Im- 
pressive, too; since it’s so conspicuously the 
colt of American brass and momentum, of 
all that is swift and daring, aggressive and 
unconstrained in our life; slender blood- 
brother of the new architecture and the 
other constructive flights of the bold tem- 
peraments. 


One needs to know the personality 
as well as the music of our Composer 
Extraordinary to the World at Large, 
in order to appreciate the concise verity 
as well as the sprightly enthusiasm and 
animal spirits of these lines (marred, 
characteristically, by the last clause 
with its mixed metaphor). And there 
are equally good pages in Discovertes— 


on Gershwin and Bach, on Varése and 
Mozart. But the poet’s attempt to 
write a schematic Hour with American 
Music (1929), despite its excellent 
thumbnail sketches, reveals his inability 
the 
American music with the social-intel- 
lectual context. 


to synchronize “advance” of 


III 


This too swift survey of a puissant 
temperament at grips with great ex- 
perience has, I hope, given us the data 
we need to indicate some of the main 
meanings of Paul Rosenfeld’s career 
within an American epoch. When Paul 
Rosenfeld returned to his native New 
York from Yale in 1912, his literary 
interests and aims were already deter- 
mined; they were not directed in any 
degree toward the interpretation of 
music. He was soon at work on a 
novel. Like many upper-class New 
Yorkers of that period, whose origin 
was German-Jewish, he played the 
piano—with more temperament than 
technique; he was interested in all the 
arts; but his creative will was to write 
imaginative prose. The moderns who 
most appealed to him were writers; 
and auditives, not creators of mainly 
visualized and intellectualized struc- 
tures. Among his favorites were the 
early “pre-Raphaelite” Yeats, George 
Moore, Morris, Meredith, Pater, and 
Arthur Symons. ‘These were all “writ- 
ers by ear.” Moore translated the solid 
structures of his French masters into 
lush musical prose. Meredith doomed 
himself by his erroneous interpretation 
of the novel-as-poem (which it must 
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be to achieve aesthetic value); by his 
attempt to translate the literal rhythms 
of the Elizabethan drama into modern 
English prose. The early Yeats and 
Pater were exemplars of the current 
Continental trend to reduce poetry 
(Rimbaud, Mallarmé, Verlaine) and 
criticism (Schwob, Suarés) to music. 
In brief, several years before Paul 
Rosenfeld suspected that he would 
achieve his most characteristic writing 
through his experience with music, he 
was already, in his literary tastes, not 
a seer, not a thinker, but a listener. 
The process that was to make him 
the poet of perhaps the most remarkable 
prose devoted to music in all literature, 
As with so 
much of the good literary work of the 


was not a conscious one. 


past hundred years, this process held an 
element of personal frustration with a 
symbolic cultural meaning. This is not 
to suggest, with the psychoanalysis 
school of critical nonsense, that the 
personal frustration “‘caused” the art. 
Kierkegaard was not a religious genius 
because his love-life went wrong; but 
his personal difficulty symbolized, 
sharpened, and energized the cosmic 
anxiety at the core of his religious 
genius. Poe was not a creator of vi- 
sions because he drank to excess; but 
the exacerbation of his nerves, the so- 
cial isolation, brought about by his 
genius, were enhanced by his drinking. 
To return to Paul Rosenfeld: his tend- 
ency to “listen” at the expense of 
other contacts with reality, already evi- 
dent in his literary tastes, was encour- 
aged when, as a young writer, he con- 
fronted the overwhelming spiritual 


and intellectual chaos of our time. It 
was easier for him to “hear” it, and 
to try to “hear” its prenatal signs of 
a new birth, than it was for him to 
master the chaos conceptually or in the 
writing of organic structures of the 
imagination. Being an artist and a man 
of integrity, where could he “hear” 
the modern world—its anguish of de- 
feat, its joy of promise—and where 
“re-create” it, better than in its music? 

The auditive writers whom Rosen- 
feld Meredith, 
Yeats, Henry James, and many others) 


admired (Moore, 


were not compelled to write on music; 
their subjects remained the common 


they 


merely relied on the auditory for to- 


ones of imaginative writers; 


nality and structural key. Paul Rosen- 
feld’s temperament was more power- 
ful, more generous, more impassioned. 
Therefore, he heard too much; he re- 
ceived too much. To organize all he 
heard into independent, major literary 
forms (like Moore’s master, Flaubert, 
or like Péguy—another of Rosenfeld’s 
favorites) would have required, for 
want of a social-cultural context like 
that of the French, an emotional self- 
mastery, an intellectual discipline, a 
conceptualizing power, which Paul 
Rosenfeld never achieved. In_ this 
sense, his profoundly original work 
with music was “helped” by his frus- 
trations. The music he employed for 
his own expression was itself the ex- 
pression of the raw materials of the 
modern world. The raw experience 
which the novelist transmutes was too 
much for this poet. But this does not 
mean that, in the alchemy of his “cor- 
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respondences” to music, he did not 
contribute rich substance of his own. 
Paul Rosenfeld’s “musical criticism” 
would not have been the dynamic 
poiesis that he made it, without his own 
social anxiety and rebellion, his ethical 
fervor, his often confused but never 
blunted passion for the catharsis of 
truth. 

If what Wagner, Berlioz, Schu- 
mann, Rolland, wrote about music was 
“music criticism,” Paul Rosenfeld was 
never primarily a music critic. And if 
he knew far less about music than these 
musicians, he expressed far more than 
they in his writings “about” music. 
The attitude of them all toward their 
subject was objective; they delivered 
themselves of certain judgments, his- 
torical, intellectual, aesthetic, on spe- 
cific compositions. Only Wagner, of 
those I have named, strove to “put him- 
self”? whole-dimensionally, poetically, 
into his writings on music, and Wag- 
But 
Wagner was a musician; Rosenfeld 


ner is Rosenfeld’s forerunner. 


was a writer. 

The true ancestors of Rosenfeld’s 
literary art are the great French im- 
pressionist critic, André Suarés; Proust 
in one of his phases; and, aboye all, the 
English essayists: Hazlitt, Lamb, De- 
Quincy, Borrow. The differences are, 
of course, immense. Lamb made a mu- 
sical prose of his ever-smug escape into 
all the comfortable traditions hidden 
beneath the smoke of industrial Lon- 
don. DeQuincy soared from the in- 
dustrial curse into the opiate realm of 
fantasy. Borrow expressed his revolt 
by paeanizing Spain, wild Wales and 


the Gypsies. Paul Rosenfeld heard too 
much for such simple methods; and he 
was morally too involved to try to 
escape at all. ‘The crisis of his time was 
in him, as it was never in a Hazlitt. 
Paul Rosenfeld confronted his time. 
He heard what the 1920’s heard: the 
doom of the old world, the perilous 
stirrings of the new. These, in the 
most devoted way he knew, he identi- 
fied and loved and fought for. 

He lacked the conceptualizing power 
to produce, despite his passionate con- 
cern, a direct major organ of cultural 
criticism; he lacked the inward inte- 
gration of his overaffluent nature, by 
which to project his own image upon 
the world and make it organically live 
in a novel. The integrating principle 
was there, discernible to the mind 
which was ready to receive it. He felt 
its need, and his own lack. But he re- 
jected the false syntheses of the 1930’s: 
the reactionary narrow pseudo-human- 
ism of the T. S. Eliot school, and the 
man-excluding superficializations of 
the dogmatic Marxists. These rejec- 
tions helped create his solitude. And 
left him alone with the pathos of his 
sense of need of what lay close to him, 
and yet remained beyond him. ‘This 
pathos, suffused with his passionate 
awareness of the world’s deep chaos 
and with his search for spiritual health, 
poignantly lyricized his writings. 


IV 


The publication of Musical Por- 
traits and Musical Chronicle in the 
early 1920's would have announced to 
our intelligentsia (had it merited the 
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name) the arrival of a man with 
rounded capacity of nerve and muscle, 
intensity and purity of devotion, in- 
spired taste, and richness of cultural 
experience not approached by other aes- 
thetic writers. Paul Rosenfeld should 
have been lifted to a position of author- 
ity. What happened is known: Amer- 
ica lived down to its mean century-old 
record of neglect of the creative men 
it cannot place in ready pigeonholes. 
The literary technicians had just wit 
enough to cry out at his stylistic imper- 
fections and run away, lest the hot lava 
of such passion overwhelm them. The 
“realists” could not read him, as they 
had never learned to read reality. The 
musicians shook dubious heads about 
“whether he really knew music.” And 
the flabby cultivated reading public 
kept on, as is its usual practice, run- 
ning after the latest comfortable 
“Gsms.”” 

Paul Rosenfeld too grandiosely per- 
sonified the 1920’s to be accepted by 
them. The age, too, was a “listener.” 
The impressionistic novelists led by 
Sherwood Anderson, the impression- 
istic poets headed by Sandburg, the aes- 
thetes, the economic school of critics, 
in so far as they had senses at all, were 
“Jisteners”—even if what they heard 
was mainly a newly arrived dogma 
from Europe. What even the best of 
them lacked was the power to integrate 
the report of their senses, the dynamic 
of their emotions, the discoveries of 
their minds, into that lucid unity of 
spirit which wins a basic vision of man 


and a method to enact it. Analyzed, 
the paradox of Paul Rosenfeld’s un- 
popularity, like all paradox, becomes a 
truism. These insufficiencies of his age 
were hisown. But Paul Rosenfeld was 
a “listener” in heroic terms. Obvi- 
ously, the little “listeners” could not 
hear him. In our perspective, it should 
at last be plain that that period of fer- 
ment, of anguished hope, of parabolic 
quest and broken discovery, had in the 
writings of Paul Rosenfeld one of its 
few significant exponents. 

The 1920’s tangented off into the 
several culs-de-sac of its basic inade- 
quacies: the pseudo-humanism of the 
neo-Babbitts and Eliots, the sterile 
economisms of the New Masses, the 
Nation, the post-Croly New Republic. 
The 1930’s should have taught a les- 
son to the 1940’s. But the war has 
kept the decade suspended in impotent 
defeat. If there is to be continuity in 
American culture, it must be the 
1950’s that will carry on the 1920's; 
dredging at last the integrative chan- 
nels whose lack made the 1920’s run 
down into the sands of the 1930’s. A 
first step in this recovery will be the 
scrapping of most of the current cul- 
tural and literary values; the burial 
without honor of most of the contem- 
porary “leaders.” And if this fertile 
time comes, if the human spirit makes 
for itself a home in the United States, 
the place of Paul Rosenfeld will be 
secure. That fatherland will know 
him as one of its martyrs, as one of its 
pioneers, 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF SOVIET- 
AMERICAN RELATIONS 


J. B. Condliffe 


CONOMIC QUESTIONS ARE difficult to handle precisely 
and neatly. They do not fall easily into categories. Political 
questions can be immensely simplified by personification. If one thinks 
of Soviet Russia, it is relatively easy for impatient folks to reach 
the conclusion that she is a nuisance and we ought to drop an atomic 
bomb on her. But economic questions cannot be thought of in these 
terms—at least, I cannot think of them so. In my mind’s eye I see 
the long dreary miles of railroad between Warsaw and Moscow. I 
imagine the still longer miles across the Urals and Siberia. I see bare 
new towns and old weather-beaten villages, irrigated cotton growing 
in subtropical desert Asia, and great lumber camps in the frozen Arctic. 
Only Walt Whitman could put into words the pulsating rhythm of the 
dispersed economic activities of a continent. I cannot get away from 
the fact that people are involved—human beings like ourselves. This 
is why I shall never be a good theorist. Whenever I see a neat algebraic 
formula I remember the old librarian who issued to me the first book 
I ever read on Mathematical Economics—I see him holding the book 
in his hand and telling me that (4 + 5)? = a* + 2ab + 3b’ only on one 
condition—that a is not stronger-minded than 0. 

It is necessary to make this point clear. We are on solid, familiar 
ground, so long as we are dealing with power politics. In the confusion 
and shifts of power consequent upon two world wars, this conflict of 
power politics is inevitable. The collapse of the Axis nations and the 
weakening of France and Britain have created a power vacuum. In 
Paris recently the Right wing was calling the Communist left—Les 
Russes, and the Left wing was calling the Socialist right—Les Ameri- 
cains, at those- moments when it was not calling them Assassims des 
Travailleurs. This name-calling is being repeated in many languages, 
in the eastern Mediterranean, across the land bridge connecting Europe, 
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Asia, and Africa, and over a large part of Southern and Eastern Asia, as 
well as in Western Europe. Two great powers have emerged in our 
world—one a continental power, and the other essentially a sea and air 
power. They are groping toward a new equilibrium of force—probing, 
testing their strength and influence along a vast perimeter. This, after 
all, we can understand. Power politics is a common form of sin. We 
all like to hear about sin because we understand what it is, and it doesn’t 
worry us. 

But when we move into ideologies, we are caught in the midst of 
a great theological controversy. Uncle Sam and Soviet Russia are 
having a violent and vituperative battle of words. Behind Soviet 
Russia, however, is the bearded mystery of Kar! Marx; while Uncle 
Sam has modeled himself, whiskers and all, upon John Calvin. These 
ghostly figures are wrestling mightily, not only and not even mainly 
for the soul of Europe; but for the soul of Asia. Our attention is 
focused at the moment upon the conflict in Europe. This conflict we 
shall probably win. Despite our inhibitions and hesitations, there is 
sufficient strength in the European tradition that we inherited to give 
us victory. In other theaters, where the economic, political, and theo- 
logical issues are less confused by the conflict of power politics, we do 
not have these native allies. We must win, if we win, under our own 
steam. 
We should not forget that the U.S.S.R. is a continental power, 
occupying what political geographers call the heartland of the Euro- 
Asiatic continent. That vast continental area is inhabited by a vigorous 
and expanding population, endowed with rich natural resources, and 
impelled by what my colleague, Professor Kerner, has called “the urge 
to the sea.” For many centuries Russian policy has alternately been 
directed to the west, and to the east. The present rulers of Russia are 
heirs to that policy. If they are checkmated in Europe as they now seem 
likely to be, it would be natural for them to turn the weight of their 
power toward Asia. What we are witnessing in Europe today is only 
the opening round of a long struggle. In the strategy of power, popu- 
lation, resources, organization, and skills count heavily. Asia, including 
Asia Minor and the Indonesian archipelago, is one of the untapped 
storehouses of mineral resources, and is inhabited by half the world’s 
people. The ultimate test of the power conflict will resolve itself into 
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a struggle to organize these Asiatic peoples, and to equip them with 
modern skills. . 

Few will deny, though some may deplore, the unpleasant reality 
of this power conflict in which we are engaged and from which we 
cannot withdraw, since to withdraw would jeopardize our own security 
and sacrifice those who look to us for leadership. The conflict is con- 
fused and embittered by the fact that national fears and aspirations are 
overlaid by doctrinal differences. If this were simply a conflict between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. for place and power, it would be 
easier to envision a compromise or at least an equilibrium of force. 
But economic dogma, which is always moral dogma, enters into the 
power struggle, and we are confused by this, though the Russians are 
not. We play our opponent’s game for him when, in our confusion, we 
give way to suspicion and fear. Every student of this conflict knows 
that aggressive war is most unlikely on either side. Our opponents, 
however, are past masters at the art of infiltration and support to 
discordant or subversive national elements. This calls for exposure of 
propaganda sources; but it does not call for suppression of free speech. 
Nor does it call for resistance to legitimate social agitation. The French 
formula seems about right—expel the foreign element that would 
use poverty as an instrument of power politics; but remedy the legiti- 
mate grievances. Our strong suit is liberty. We play into the hands of 
those who are trying to create confusion if we turn to rend everyone 
who will not chant a simple hymn of hate. If we play this game in 
clubs we shall lose it; but we have all the trumps in our hand if we 
are not afraid to follow the advice that Edmund Burke once offered 
vainly on our behalf when we were weak and struggling. Let me 
paraphrase Burke’s words as they apply to our situation now: 

“Tet the peoples of Europe and Asia and Africa always keep the 
idea of their civil rights associated with your Government; they will 
cling and grapple to you; and no force under heaven will tear them 
from their allegiance . . . . As long as you have liberty, the sacred 
temple dedicated to our common faith, wherever men worship freedom, 
they will turn their faces towards you. The more they multiply, the 
more friends you will have; the more ardently they love liberty, the 
more perfect will be their co-operation. Slavery they can have any- 
where. It is a weed that grows in every soil. But until you become 
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lost to all feeling of your true interest and your natural dignity, free- 
dom they can have from none but you. This is the commodity of price 
of which you have the monopoly. It is the spirit of the American 
Constitution which, infused through the mighty mass, pervades, feeds, 
unites, invigorates, vivifies every part of the commonwealth even down 
to the minutest member.” 

There are two sides to this story. I have deliberately chosen to 
dwell first on our own problem. It is easy for us to discuss international 
relations as if they referred only to other people. We are an interna- 
tional problem. To most of the world indeed we are she international 
problem. We delude ourselves if we assume that the rightness of our 
political and philosophic creed is as self-evident to other peoples as it 
is to us. They judge us not by what we say, but by what we do. To 
drive home this point I need only recall some words of Abraham Lin- 
coln that everyone knows, but many of us find it easy to forget: “It has 
long been a grave question whether any government not too strong for 
the liberties of its people, can be strong enough to maintain its existence 
in great emergencies.” ; 

The other side of the story I must preface by a very brief and 
summary analysis of the world in which we live. It would be easy to 
point out how little part Russia and her satellite countries have played 
or are likely to play in world trade. It would be easy to show how 
small our trade is with the U.S.S.R. Most of it is in fulfillment of 
past contracts, entered into when we were glad of our Soviet allies. 
Trade conducted on a basis of mutual advantage does not in fact 
endanger our security. Talk of refusing to trade with Russia on this 
basis is silly. For my part, I wish the trade were ten or a hundred 
times larger—if it were, I should feel sure that relations between the 
two countries were on a rational, co-operative basis. 

I could point out how many, quite eminent, economic authorities 
have been deluded by a statistical trick into believing that the Russian 
economic progress is much greater than it has really been. There has, 
of course, been substantial economic development in Russia; but far 
more of it than most of us realize has been in strategic industries. As 
an efficient economic mechanism, the U.S.S.R. cannot compare with 
our much-derided and criticized capitalist, private-enterprise system. 
We may not be good at preparing for war in peace; but when it comes 
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to delivering the goods for consumers’ welfare, the U.S.S.R. isn’t 
in the hunt. Indeed before the war it ranked just above China and 
India, Japan and Italy in manufacturing production per head; but 
below every other country for which we have statistics. One might 
also deal with the accounting cost of the European recovery program, 
which is the opening campaign against Soviet infiltration to mobilize 
the hungry and the dispossessed. But these, in my view, are 'not the 
major economic aspects of Soviet-American relations. 

The economic mechanism by which the great trading expansion 
of the nineteenth century was organized has broken down. It broke 
down in 1914. We tried to restore it after the first World War, but it 
wouldn’t work. The hairspring broke when sterling left the gold 
standard in 1931. It broke because the balance-wheel of the mechanism 
had been bent. We cannot restore the delicate marketing and monetary 
mechanism that was centered on the London money market. We all 
know that when the British Navy lost command of the seas, we had 
to bestir ourselves to build a two-ocean navy for our own security, and 
even then we virtually abandoned strategic control of Far Eastern 
waters. The fall of the London money market is far more significant 
for us and for most of the world’s people. We have not begun to 
visualize what we must do to restore economic order in the world. 

What is happening in Western Europe is just the beginning of the 
story. It is less than twenty years since a young American economist 
wrote a book called Europe: the World’s Banker. These are the 
people, 270 millions of them, who have had to come, cap in hand, to 
us, not for luxuries but for the barest necessities. To my mind, the 
most significant single item in the elaborate plans drawn up by the 
experts of the sixteen European nations who met at Paris this summer, 
was the great increase they planned in potato production. Here are 
people to whom white bread is the symbol of prosperity, the symbol 
even of God’s mercy, people who a generation ago were the world’s 
bankers, and they are planning to go back to a potato diet. 

If this is happening at the center, what of the circumference? The 
very subsistence of great masses of humanity has come to depend upon 
the economic system that has broken down. In Asia and in Africa, and 
‘n the islands of the sea, there are millions of people whose numbers 
are bound to increase because of the population cycles begun in trading 
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prosperity. Unless we devise a new trading system, the harsh positive 
Malthusian checks will begin to operate—war, disease, famine, and 
pestilence. There is a verse in the Book of Revelation that puts the 
Malthusian business in a nutshell: ' 

“And I looked, and beheld a pale horse; and his name that sat on 
him was Death and Hell followed with him. And power was given 
unto them over the fourth part of the earth, to kill with sword, and 
with hunger, and with death, and with the beasts of the earth.” 

Faced by this breakdown of the organized co-operation by which 
men lived and worked, we need to be very clear not only what we are 
doing when we intervene in world affairs, but why we are doing it. 
That we act for the right reasons is even more important than that we 
act rightly. It is more important both because of the effect of our actions 
upon ourselves, and because we can succeed only if we win the support 
and active co-operation of those we help. 

One aspect of the breakdown of the nineteenth-century world 
system is the collapse of empire. The captains and the kings are de- 
parting all over the East; but unfortunately the technicians have been 
in their pay and they are departing too. The people who have gained 
their political independence are led by prophets and dreamers, fanatics 
if you will, often bigoted and impractical, and sometimes self-seeking 
and corrupt. Whenever established government breaks down and un- 
tried hands take control, the crackpots and cranks have a field day. It 
is easy to be superior about the crudities and inefficiencies of revolu- 
tionary governments. Many estimable people felt this way about the 
Continental Congress. Our own experience should have taught us not 
to underestimate the survival values of revolutionary governments. 

A tragic situation will face a large proportion of the world’s peoples 
unless some way can be found to bring them quickly technical skills. 
Relief will not do more than buy a little time. The real question we 
must face is whether all along the margins of Soviet power from central 
Europe to eastern Asia, the hungry peoples will turn to us or to the 
Russians for technical help. We have more to offer—more applied 
knowledge, more know-how, more accumulated capital, more skilled 
technicians. The Russians at best can only offer 1.0.U.’s, promises 
for the future. But is it clear that we have the imagination, the in- 
ventiveness, the enterprise to find ways of replacing imperialist effi- 
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ciency by acceptable forms of international co-operation that are at least 
as efficient? | 

If there is one thing that is quite certain, it is that we cannot win 
this struggle by negative reaction. In peace, as in war, the initiative is 
half the battle. If we dance to the tune that is played for us by our 
opponents, we are lost. All over Asia, the peasants are in desperate 
revolt against the usurer and the landlord. If, in our fear of commu- 
nism, we ally ourselves with every reactionary group that proclaims 
itself as being on our side, we shall lose what is priceless to us, the 
good will and faith of struggling peoples everywhere. The power con- 
flict is no more than a future menace. We do not need to have any 
present fears for our national security. But the menace will materialize 
into a fearful danger if we do not win to our side the masses of the 
oppressed and poverty-stricken in these ancient lands. 

The destruction of the poor is their poverty. There are too many 
people in Asia—too many ancestors and too many babies. I know what 
can be said about the amateurishness of national economic planning in 
these countries. By present economic calculations, their plans for 
modernization and industrialization are foolishness. There was a situa- 
tion very much like this when Columbus worked out plans for his 
“Enterprise of the Indies.” The scholars pointed out that his calcula- 
tions were all off; and the scholars were right. Columbus was wrong; 
but Queen Isabella took a chance, and see what happened. We need 
bold vision and imaginative experiment if we are to solve this conun- 
drum. There are too many people, and too few resources. So there 
were when the Indians hunted above the coal and oilfields of Penn- 
sylvania and Oklahoma. This is a problem of human skills and in- 
genuity. If we were willing to devote to the technicalities of inter- 
national economic organization a fraction of the resources and the 
human ability that we use to devise means for destroying it and our- 
selves, we could crack this problem. We could really do something for 
these people in Asia if we could persuade them that Henry Kaiser is a 
gravel and sand-pit operator and not one of the Holy Roman Em- 
perors. They need good gravel and sand men; they don’t want any 
more emperors. 

I venture to prophesy that for the rest of the twentieth century we 
shall be busy inventing means whereby men like Henry Kaiser can 
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operate gravel pits and build dams all over the world, with public 
money and in accordance with public plans. Who planned the Hoover 
Dam? A great engineer—in his capacity as President of the United 
States. Who built it? Another great engineer, on contract. Who runs 
the Atomic Energy Commission? A great public servant who learned 
his trade in the T.V.A. We are going to have to get used to the idea 
that government and business are different ways of looking at the same 
essential forms of organization. 

I do not pretend to foresee developments; but I feel quite sure that 
we shall have many experiments of the type of the T.V.A., The Port 
of New York Authority, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Neither state socialism nor laissez faire will endure. The line between 
business and government will become blurred. Whether business or 
government will be more powerful in this merging of function, no 
one can tell; but neither will be the same afterwards as it was before. 

What has all this to do with Soviet-American relations? It seems 
to me the very heart of the question. If we are mesmerized by the 
fuss and fury, the spitting and name-calling of the power conflict, par- 
ticularly if we come to identify this conflict with a conflict of ideologies 
and creeds and run off all over the lot on witch-hunts, if we line up 
with every bunch of reactionaries that uses the power conflict to divert 
attention from its own rapacities, we shall miss the significance of events 
in our time. We are in the middle of a great scientific revolution. We 
shall live to see new forms of power, of transport, of communication, 
_ new. products and processes, and shifts in the location of industry— 
greater and more far reaching than that outburst of inventive energy 
that in retrospect we now call the Industrial Revolution. Our world 
is being transformed before our eyes. Can anyone believe that in face 
of these developments, political power will remain static? The people 
in Asia can read too, or they can learn to read. Will they turn to us to 
learn? Will we give time and effort to teach them? If we do, we 
shall not need to worry too much about Soviet-American relations. 
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FLETCHER Pratr (“From the Fairy 
Tale of Science to the Science of Fairy 
Tale”) makes here his second appear- 
ance in The Pacific Spectator. As noted 
in an earlier issue, Mr. Pratt is not only 
a historian of standing and author of 
many historical studies but also a writer 
of several tales of fantasy and a long- 
time student and critic of a form which 
has appeared with increasing frequency 
in American writing of the twentieth 
century. 


Lawrence A. Kimpton (“The 
Atomic Bomb and the Civilian Con- 
trol of Atomic Energy”), in 1941-42, 
operated a cattle ranch in Nevada; in 
1943, served as administrative head of 
the war project with which, in part, 
his present article deals; in 1943-44, 
became dean of students and professor 
of philosophy and, in 1946-47, aca- 
demic vice-president of the University 


of Chicago; and this year has been ap- 


pointed dean of students and professor 
of philosophy at Stanford University. 
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fessor of German literature at the 
University of California, Berkeley. He 
is a member, and one-time president, of 
the American Folklore Society; an 
honorary member of the Swiss, Argen- 
tinian, Mexican, and Irish folklore so- 
cieties; and one of the very few Amer- 
icans to belong to the Norwegian Acad- 
emy of Science, foreign membership in 


which is limited to some fifty members — 
from the entire world. 


Wa po Frank (“Paul Rosenfeld: 
The Listener”) is the author of many 
books and articles. He is on the staff 
of the New School of Social Research 
in New York as lecturer on modern art 
and literature; has lectured on Ameri- 
can civilization and culture at the 
National University of Mexico, and on 
inter-American relations in other South 
American countries. 

The present essay is to appear shortly 
in a volume of essays by various writers 
under the title, Paul Rosenfeld: Voyager 
in the Arts (Creative Age Press). 
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is professor of economics at the Uni- 
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coming to California, he taught at 
Canterbury College, Christchurch, New 
Zealand, at the University of Michigan, 
and at the University of London. As 
a member of the League of Nations’ 
Secretariat; as associate director of the 
Division of History and Economics, 
Carnegie Endowment; and as chair- 
man of the International Research 
Committee of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Professor Condliffe has had 
occasion and opportunity to make obser- 
vations over the greater part of the 
world in the terms of his special interest. 

‘The present article, in somewhat 
altered form, was given as an address 
before the Council on World Affairs 
at Asilomar, California. 
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MEETING CRISIS WITH UNDERSTANDING: UNESCO 
Wallace Stegner™ 


NY DELEGATE who kept a journal or took notes during the 
Pacific Regional Conference on UNESCO in San Francisco on 
May 13, 14, and 15 must have jotted down somewhere his surprise 
at the lack of celebrities. This conference had little of the glitter and 
excitement of the United Nations Conference which preceded it in the 
same city by almost exactly three years. The top figures of the world 
were not here; neither were the people who are asked to attend things 
because their names are well known. No Governors, Congressmen, 
Senators, party leaders, or crooners were there to open the meeting 
ceremoniously. There were at least two top-flight movie stars, but they 
came almost anonymously, and they came to work. Even the speakers 
at the plenary sessions, instead of being people so important that they 
could not say anything important in public, were people selected for 
their intelligence, experience, and integrity, and for the real contribu- 
tions they could make. Some of the best brains in the United States 
gave the plenaries one of the finest series of consecutive speeches any 
conference ever sat through, but the real conference was built around 
other things. 

Specifically, it was built around one idea: to carry the ideas and 
principles of UNESCO from the level of international planning, in- 
ternational organization, and abstract philosophical statement, to the 
grassroots local level, to communities, and to individuals. “The cen- 
tral purpose of the program,” said the Program Committee, “4s to 
develop a deeper understanding of the nature of the present criti- 
cal world situation and the role UNESCO can play in improving 
world conditions. The program will be so organized as to translate 
UNESCO’s program into terms that each worker in local communities 
and organizations can understand; to make these terms as concrete 
and as locally pertinent as possible, and to formulate suggestions as 


* Representing the American Council of Learned Societies and the International Rescue and 
Relief Committee. 5 
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to practicable action patterns. The conference is to stimulate leader- 
ship in UNESCO-related activities in local communities.” 

There is a certain amount of jargon in that statement, as there 
was a certain amount of jargon throughout the conference. The jargon 
is not as important as the idea and the earnestness with which the idea 
was carried out. The world is in a critical situation, said the planners. 
Let us call together a good many people from the Pacific region, not 
to tell them what to do about it, but to get them discussing what to 
do about it, and to offer them the organization of UNESCO as a means 
of channeling all their scattered will to peace and bringing bewilder- 
ment to action. 

This was a working meeting made for the individual delegates. A 
cross section of the region and the region’s thinking, the delegates both 
gave something to UNESCO and took something from it, and out of 
their work will come whatever concrete accomplishments the. confer- 
ence can claim. In them and in others like them, and in their continuing 
willingness to “meet crisis with understanding,” lies the future of 
the whole UNESCO program and perhaps of the world UNESCO 
was organized to help pacify. If the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization is to be more than a passage of 
idealistic rhetoric, it must be implemented by the faith and action of 
people like these. 

They were people of an indescribable variety, representing an in- 
describable variety of organizations, and coming from communities all 
through the seven Pacific-slope states and from the territories of Ha- 
waii and Alaska. High-school and college students mingled with pro- _ 
fessors, newspapermen, clergymen, business and professional people, 
representatives of labor and racial and religious groups. Some dele- 
gates represented more than one organization; some organizations sent 
more than one delegate. Altogether, 948 organizations sent 2,184 
delegates to take the local point of view to UNESCO and bring back 
UNESCO to the community. 

. So here were 2,184 people assembled by an intricate system of 
invitations. Here was a still-new, still-raw, still-groping agency for 
international good will offering a program and an organization to local 
communities. Here were a convening committee, a general planning 
committee, a program committee, a network of volunteer workers, 
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and a corps of State Department advisers, who had planned a confer- 
ence that would belong to the individual delegates—had planned it 
this way in the faith that many hundreds of average community leaders 
~ could by deliberation and discussion for three days arrive at something 
important and practicable. What did UNESCO have to offer the local 
delegate during his stay in the city where the United Nations was born? 
What did the local delegate have to offer UNESCO? How were the 
deliberations conducted? Did anything come of them except words? 
That is the real question, the crucial one. Did anything come of the 
deliberations except words? Can anything come of such conferences 
except words and windy resolutions and yeasty expressions of inter- 
national fellowship unsupported by either understanding or liking? 

Let us take the questions one at a time. What did UNESCO have 
to offer the local delegate? What did he learn? 

First of all, before he had done more than accept the invitation to 
be a delegate, he learned what UNESCO was. From preliminary 
mailings, he learned that UNESCO grew out of a clause in the con- 
stitution of the United Nations Organization providing for “special- 
ized agencies” to support and supplement the work of the parent 
body. He learned that it was roughly organized at a conference in 
London in 1945, and its structure completed a year later in Paris, 
where its international headquarters was established. He learned of 
the National Commissions for UNESCO which are being formed in the 
member nations, and got a summary view of the effective work the 
young organization has already done, especially in the matter of edu- 
cational reconstruction in devastated Europe. 

A good many delegates learned these things for the first time. As 
Mrs. Louise Wright pointed out at the opening luncheon, a recent 
Gallup poll indicated that only one percent of Americans knew what 
UNESCO was, and as William G. Carr added at the first plenary, one 
housewife questioned about it remarked that she always used Crisco. 

When our delegate arrived in San Francisco and registered at the 
conference headquafters in the St. Francis Hotel, he was given a fat 
Manila folder full of further documents, and exposed to approxi- 
mately a quarter-mile of tables strewn with pamphlets and booklets 
and reports, among them the records of the international conference 
in Mexico City and the first regional conference in Denver. The com- 
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mittee took no chances that the local delegate whose conference this 
was to be should arrive at his first discussion group uninformed. 

With his first mailing he had received the UN ESCO constitution, 
whose Preamble indicated clearly why he had been asked to come to 
San Francisco: “Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed.” Probably he 
had read the purpose of the UNESCO organization: “. . . . the states 
parties to this constitution, believing in full and equal opportunities for 
education for all, in the unrestricted pursuit of objective truth, and in 
the free exchange of ideas and knowledge, are agreed and determined 
to increase the means of communication between their peoples, to 
employ these means for the purposes of mutual understanding and a 
truer and more perfect knowledge of each others’ lives.” 

Before or after his arrival, our delegate learned that certain coun- 
tries, including the USSR, have not yet subscribed to the constitution 
of UNESCO, with the unequivocal statement of principles in the 
Preamble. That information emphasized the theme of crisis that 
perched like Poe’s raven over the doors of the Memorial Opera House 
where the UN—and the Big Power veto—had been born. 

What, UNESCO asked its 2,184 guests, can we do? What can 
you do in Boise and Santa Rosa and Wickenburg? What can you do 
in the Lions Club and the P.T.A.? What are the specific situations 
to be met if we want to promote peace at every level of our lives? How 
shall the individual and the community meet them? 

It was the delegates’ conference, but the planners took precau- 
tions against the domination of special-interest or partisan groups. 
UNESCO, they warned, was not a platform for either attacking or 
justifying the Soviet Union. It was not a political or even a national 
agency, not a pressure group, not a pusher of sectarian plans. The fact 
that Russia was not a member of UNESCO was unfortunate, but 
neither this nor the even more unfortunate fact of Russian-American 
political tensions was the immediate concern of the conference. If and 
when Russia wanted to subscribe to the principles of UNESCO, she 
was welcome into the UNESCO group of nations any time. 

Having learned this much, through the literature and through the 
speeches of the first luncheon and the first plenary session, having been 
welcomed to the city by the mayor, and having seen the inspiring and 
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symbolic massed flags of the UNESCO nations along the Opera House 
stage, our delegate was ready for the real business. 
7 When he had first accepted the invitation to the conference, the 
delegate had looked over preliminary drafts of the agenda for the five 
discussion sections, and had chosen the section to which he wished to be 
assigned. He had also made his initial contribution to the discussion 
by suggesting additions or emendations to the agenda. From the very 
outset he had his hand in the matter and conduct of the conference; 
he came prepared to concentrate on one of the five sections, and he 
came primed with specific questions and suggestions. All he had to do 
on registration day was to get himself assigned to one of the three 
subgroups into which each section was subdivided for greater intimacy 
and effectiveness. Perhaps he was a little skeptical that the principles 
of “group dynamics” by which the discussion groups would be con- 
ducted meant much of anything. Perhaps he kept that opinion to the 
end, though most delegates by the third meeting were admitting that 
the newfangled techniques did help to keep the discussion somewhere 
around that desirable middle ground between a random mass meeting 
and a meeting rigidly controlled from the chair. 

The technique was elaborate and carefully planned. The people 
charged with the conduct of section meetings were skilled people picked 
from colleges and schools of the region, and were given an intensive 
training session the day before the conference opened. For each sub- 
group there were four officials: a discussion leader who chaired the 
meeting, an observer who kept track of the discussion and brought it 
back in line if it wandered from the prepared agenda, a research person 
who provided expert opinion when called upon, and a recorder who 
took notes on the proceedings. Over all the recorders, observers, re- 
search persons, and leaders there were captains to correlate the results. 

The average delegate was aware of this elaborate experimentation; 
occasionally he was troubled by it. Certainly the results were uneven; 
some group leaders didn’t quite resist the temptation to overcontrol 
their groups; some observers were not quick enough to bring a wan- 
dering and profitless discussion back to the question. But on the whole 
the system succeeded in providing both democratic and relatively 
guided discussion, and no one who stepped into any group meeting 
could have doubted for a moment the heartiness of the delegates’ par- 
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ticipation. On one or two occasions dispute grew heated. At one meet- 
ing of an Education subsection someone introduced and got passed a 
resolution requesting President Truman to form a panel of five men 
to confer with a similar Russian panel on the sources of differences 
between the two countries, “including the weaknesses of our own posi- 
tion.” That reflection of political alignments was subsequently brought 
to the floor again and voted down 73 to 72. The whole episode was 
evidence that even an informed and instructed delegation may not at 
once comprehend the difference between a nonpartisan, international, 
intercultural organization and a political pressure group. Both dele- 
gates and leaders showed that good democratic discussion needs prac- 
tice, and plenty of it. 

But in general the subgroups stuck to the questions posed in their 
agenda. Delegates spoke freely. Many of them, even the high-school 
students, spoke well, from local knowledge and with a sense of local 
urgency. The progress of their work can be traced in the statistics 
compiled later from the “impression” slips collected from individuals 
after each meeting, characterizing the meeting as bad, mediocre, good, 
or excellent. At the initial sessions, before discussion had stripped 
things down to essentials, there were a few “bad” votes. There were 
no “bad” and fewer “mediocre” votes for the second meetings, while 
the number of “good” and “excellent” votes went up sharply. By the 
third meetings, when actual resolutions were being formulated and 
" practical steps voted on, the number of “excellent” votes went up still 
higher. Most members seemed to feel that the group discussions im- 
proved as they proceeded. The leaders, observers, recorders, and 
technical experts were unanimous in reporting lively, serious, informed, 
and intelligent contributions from the delegates. 

What did they contribute? Words, mainly. In three days there 
is no time for anything but words. But these were words with ideas 
and programs of action in them; ideas and programs looking two 
ways, inward upon community and individual and outward toward 
UNESCO’s broad international organization for education and under- 
standing. There was quite as much inclination to be critical of local 
or American attitudes as to be suspicious of foreign ones. 

The Education meetings, for instance, approached the superstition, 
ignorance, and adult immaturity which result in racial or religious 
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prejudice within American communities, and recommended strong 
local measures in both the regular and adult education systems to eradi- 
cate them. They agreed on the necessity for greater academic freedom 
if the purposes of education are to be gained, and suggested numerous 
practical means of enlarging the community horizons: “adopting” a 
school or village in a devastated area, organizing local “UNESCO 
Community Councils” for co-ordinating educational programs, pro- 
moting greater academic freedom through P.T.A., bringing foreign 
students into community activities, and working for equality of mi- 
nority groups in the teaching profession. The most striking resolution 
produced by this section recommended to the UNESCO Planning 
Commission that a Friendship Train be sent through the Pacific region 
to collect school supplies for schools, universities, and libraries in devas- 
tated areas. 

The deliberations of the Natural Science section were somewhat 
hampered by the fact that any discussion germane to the purposes of 
UNESCO tended to force natural science into the field of human 
relations or cultural interchange, but the scientists, who composed the 
smallest section of the conference, made it plain that they felt the 
future of the world depended on bridging the gap between natural 
and social sciences, and that the problems of primary concern in these 
fields had to do with population control, conservation of natural re- 
sources, international distribution of modern agricultural techniques, 
and the eradication through scientific education of the myths of race. 
They accepted the moral responsibility of the scientist in the Atomic 
Age, but insisted that the dangers of atomic research should not stifle 
the research itself, with all its possibilities for good. They closed their 
discussion by passing a resolution to “recommend the study of legis- 
lation strengthening the United Nations by forming a Federal World 
Government with power to enact, interpret, and enforce world law on 
individuals to prevent war.” 

Communications undertook to list some of the obstacles preventing 
the free flow of information within and between countries. Though 
‘some delegates went away from these meetings disagreeing with some 
of the recommendations, even the dubious recommendations were in- 
dicative of a pervasive practical intention. Besides the usual and con- 
-tinual good-citizen methods for improving radio, movies, and newspa- 
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pers, the section recommended the boycott of papers and radio programs 
that offended against objectivity and fairness, the creation of a “Voice 
of UNESCO” like the “Voice of America,” and even the exploration 
of comics and soap opera as means of spreading the UNESCO mes- 
sage. It also, and here the influence of the professional educator with 
his faith in methodology was apparent, suggested alteration of school 
language programs to throw the emphasis upon “communication,” that 
fashionable shibboleth, rather than upon “ritual and aesthetics.” But 
more important really than any of these proposals was the statement 
of principle passed by the section, reiterating a faith in absolute free- 
dom of communication, completely open channels of information, and 
full freedom to express all points of view. Activities to promote these 
ends came down largely to the formation of committees and Commu- 
nications Councils, at local, regional, and national levels, designed to 
encourage films and radio programs containing the UNESCO idea. 

In the Human and Social Relations section, which challenged edu- 
cation in popularity, there was a considerably self-critical spirit, an 
awareness of local tensions springing from prejudice and ignorance. 
Whatever could be done to relieve tensions in American communities, 
the groups seemed to feel, would serve as an example abroad. Among 
suggestions to use the President’s Civil Rights Report as the spring- 
board for liberalizing legislation, and to form Community Councils 
designed to bring groups together in shared experiences, there was no 
really effective suggestion of how the stranglehold of the real estate 
interests, which underlies most of the segregative and socially irritating 
tendencies in American community life, might be broken. This seems 
a serious oversight, perhaps even an evasion, for segregative practices 
are not merely pervasive and of the first importance as breeders of 
inequality and ill will, but they are triumphantly and unfailingly local 
in their leadership and their effect, and for that reason might have been 
more specifically explored. 

Finally, the meetings on the subject of Cultural Interchange 
moved past the self-critical and corrective position and asked how any 
American community could gain an understanding of other cultures 
and other peoples, and assist those peoples to understand. Here, 
clearly, was a problem of education on a broader base; it must be 
approached simultaneously as an international, a national, and a local 
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problem, and it was most likely to need the organizational assistance 
of UNESCO to be effective. The intelligent study of diverse cultures, 
the use of film strips, documentary films, exchanges of students and 
scholars and artists, expansion of museum facilities and foreign-lan- 
guage studies, the staging of folk festivals, the dedication of local halls 
or galleries to the UNESCO program—these and other suggestions 
came from a large and vocal group of delegates. There was no doubt 
of the unanimity on two points: a willingness to learn about the culture 
of others, and a spirit of live-and-let-live in cultural interchange. 
Apparently no effective group of delegates thought we must teach the 
world English; give it a Democratic and a Republican party complete 
with primaries and bosses; substitute baseball for cricket, soccer, and 
jai alai; endow the peoples of the nations with our passion for plumb- 
ing and ice cream and Sunday rides, and replace the apéritif with the 
cocktail, in order to promote peace. 

This, in the end, was what the local delegate brought to UNESCO, 
this was his unique and indispensable contribution: his willingness to 
trust his own democratic procedures and the completely free educa- 
tional principles of UNESCO, to expose himself as well as other 
people to the “foreign,” the “un-American,” even the “subversive,” 
with the faith that the best system, or the best compromise between 
systems, will win; and with the corollary faith that it takes all kinds 
to make a world, and that variety is not necessarily weakness, locally, 
nationally, or internationally. By the resolutions he passed, the dozens 
of concrete activities he proposed, the casual delegate to the San Fran- 
cisco conference justified the faith the planners had in his capacity to 
_ co-operate with his own kind and with other kinds. 

Not that he spent all his time in group meetings passing resolutions 
or debating issues. He simply spent his most important time there. 
It was a characteristic of the conference that the group meetings steered 
the plenaries, instead of the reverse. A certain part of the plenary 
program was purely cultural, but most of it was devoted to paving the 
way for or summarizing the work of the sections. The first plenary 
had for its theme, “The Nature of the World Crisis —UNESCO’s 
Role.” Its whole purpose was to acquaint delegates with the nature 
and the importance of UNESCO. The second plenary stepped one 
step closer to the delegates’ own preoccupations by examining the prob- 
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lem of America’s approach to world crisis. At the final plenary, the 
work of the section meetings was summarized and the whole program 
of UNESCO brought home to the community and the individual. 

In still another way the conference attempted to grapple with the 
diverse and difficult problems before it. At the Friday luncheon meet- 
ings, delegates came together not by community or by section but by 
special interest or affiliation. Labor groups, religious groups, service 
clubs, high-school groups, higher education groups, women’s groups, 
veterans’ groups, farm groups, convened at luncheon tables and ham- 
mered the same ideas around. The theme was constant: What is being 
done? What can we do? What more can we do? 

There was no spirit of do-good optimism at these meetings; neither 
was there any evidence of hysteria or despair or fatalism. If there was 
no jingoism, neither were there many who fell into the liberal trap 
of indiscriminate self-blame. It was the delegates’ capacity to take 
ideas in modulation that gave them strength and authority. The con- 
ference had a motto: “Meeting Crisis with Understanding. You Can 
Help,” and the second half of that theme was taken with complete 
seriousness. The delegates brought their notions of how they could 
help, and took home the notions of others, along with the assurance 
not merely that people like themselves and towns like their own were 
concerned with the practical roads to peace through understanding, but 
that a world-wide, nonpolitical, co-operative agency of forty-two 
nations had been hammered together in the past three years to co- 
ordinate the peacemaking impulses of the informed and civilized world. 

The net results, both for UNESCO and for the communities to 
which the delegates returned, were more than words and the titillation 
of the vague good intentions of 2,184 people. Seeds went broadcast 
from San Francisco. The delegate went back to his home town with 
something to tell, something to propose, something to do. Even at 
this writing, two weeks after the conference, there is evidence that he 
has begun to do it. 

It is not necessary to put on rose-colored glasses to see the effects 
of the meeting. Planned in practical terms for practical ends, it is al- 
ready producing practical results. The first and indispensable step in 
any follow-up, naturally, is organizational, and here the evidence is 
solid. In San Francisco, a permanent regional UNESCO commission, 
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with headquarters at 623 Sutter Street, is in process of formation. A 
state committee for Arizona has been organized; the delegates from 
Hawaii had hardly landed back on the Islands before they had a terri- 
torial committee set up and ready to go to work. Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho are forming permanent UNESCO organizations. Dozens 
of communities are organizing to put into effect the practical sugges- 
tions their delegates brought home. 

Perhaps what has happened in Monterey may be taken as typical. 
Within a few days of the close of the San Francisco meeting, the twenty 
Monterey delegates had met and appointed a planning committee to 
consider what might be done locally. Within a few more days, the 
planning committee had proposed: organizing and unifying the com- 
munity of the Monterey Peninsula for co-operation with UNESCO, 
surveying local organizations and inviting the appropriate groups to 
confer and co-operate, taking special care to include youth organiza- 
tions; providing a lecture and information service to interested groups 
on UNESCO’s history and principles; holding a conference of ap- 
proximately 300 members at Asilomar, on the peninsula below Pacific 
Grove; collecting and exhibiting UNESCO materials at the four local 
public libraries; and holding for future consideration a whole battery 
of specific activities. These included an inventory of Peninsula resi- 
dents who might be useful in one or another project; an exhibit at a 
local hall of the basic documents illustrating the development of the 
idea of peace with freedom; a program of mutual services and inter- 
change of arts, crafts, and other products with some similar “cousin” 
area in Europe; a special study of racial groups and their situation 
~ locally; and promotion of UNESCO ideas by the inauguration of a 
special UNESCO week in schools, churches, clubs, libraries, and the 
various media of communication. 

Perhaps these are “do-good” activities, the unimportant busyness 
of well-to-do Americans playing good will. Perhaps they will have 
no effect whatever on world peace and world understanding. But he 
who thinks them worthless has the obligation of suggesting something 
better—and his suggestions would be welcomed. 

Small communities can do only small things, small people may not 
expect to alter the course of a world grown old in fear and ignorance. 
Education proceeds slowly, piecemeal; peace is won a foot at a time, 
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as the fields of Holland were won against the sea. The very real ac- 
complishment of the Pacific Regional Conference on UNESCO is 
that it has mobilized in its area a nucleus of hitherto ineffective, scat- 
tered, or bewildered workers for peace and has given them a firm 
direction and a sense of solidarity. 

Human institutions and human attitudes change with glacial slow- 
ness, but they change. Perhaps it is one of the signs of change that the 
San Francisco conference could have been held at all, and could have 
sent out its 2,184 delegates fired with the spirit that is continuingly 
evident as the returns from towns like Monterey come in. 


The circumstances under which ordinary British people 
lived during the war were preposterous—so preposterous 
that, in a dull way, they simplified themselves. ... . Self- 
expression in small ways stopped—the small ways that had 
been so very small that we had not realized how much they 
amounted to. Planning fun, going places, choosing and buy- 
img things, wondering and wandering, dressing yourself up, 
and so on. All that stopped. You used to know what you 
were like from the things you liked and chose. Now there 
was not what you liked, and you did not choose. 


—EizaBetH Bowen, Preface to Ivy Gripped the Steps 


By permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED* 
William W. Clary 


URING THE LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATES it is said 

that Douglas resented Lincoln’s quoting from the Bible. To get 
even, he opened one of his speeches by pointing to Lincoln, who was 
six feet, four inches in height, and saying in a doleful voice: “O Lord, 
how long!” 

When Lincoln’s turn came to reply, he merely looked over his 
shoulder at Douglas, who was five feet, two, and said, “The wicked 
are cut short.” 

Although I have read all the debates, I confess that I have found 
no record of this bit of repartee. But I have no doubt that it took place, 
because it was told to me by my grandfather, who could remember the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates. Whether the incident actually occurred or 
not, the debates do show that Douglas found fault with Lincoln for 
quoting the Bible—and, furthermore, they show that what Douglas 
particularly objected to was Lincoln’s famous quotation, “fA house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” 

Lincoln’s “house divided” speech, though itself not part of the 
joint debates, led directly to those debates, and the substance of the 
Biblical quotation was the chief subject around which the arguments 
- centered. It was these debates that destroyed Douglas as a presidential 
candidate and resulted in Lincoln’s nomination in 1860. The “house 
divided” speech may therefore be considered as the turning point in 
Lincoln’s career. At that moment he ceased to be a country politician, 
as Douglas called him, and became the moral leader of the nation. 

Herndon tells us that during the spring of 1858 Lincoln made 
notes on stray envelopes and scraps of paper, as ideas came to him. The 
notes he kept in his tall hat—an admirable filing system; you know 
right where everything 1s. These notes were for the speech he was pre- 
paring in anticipation of his nomination by the Republican State Con- 


* Speech given before the Lincoln Club of Los Angeles, February 12, 1948. 
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vention as candidate for United States Senator to run against Stephen A. 
Douglas, the incumbent, and a former judge of the state Supreme 
Court. f 

Herndon also relates that when the speech was completed Lincoln 
read it over privately to several of his friends, all of whom, with the 
exception of Herndon, objected to the opening lines and especially to 
the Biblical quotation. One of them said that it was “a damn fool 
utterance” and would drive former Democrats back to their old party. 
Lincoln replied that the quotation, “a house divided against itself can- 
not stand,” is a truth of all human experience. He said he wanted to 
use some universally known figure that would “strike home to the 
minds of men in order to raise them up to the peril of the times.” 
Characteristically, when he made his decision, he stood by it. “I would 
rather be defeated,” he said, “with this expression in the speech, and 
uphold and discuss it before the people, than be victorious without it.” 
Herndon agreed with Lincoln and is reported to have said: “Lincoln, 
deliver that speech as read, and it will make you President.” 

The Convention met in Springfield on June 16. Following his 
nomination Lincoln arose before a cheering crowd and, bowing awk- 
wardly, spoke the memorable words now so well known. 

In the original printed proof of the speech, which Lincoln himself 
corrected, numerous words are italicized, indicating Lincoln’s own 
emphasis. In all the published Works, these italics which Lincoln took 
pains to keep in print are omitted. The italics being restored to them, 
the sentences read thus: 

Gentlemen of the Convention: 

If we could first know where we are, and whither we are tending, we could 
then better judge what to do, and how to do it. 

We are now far into the fifth year, since a policy was initiated, with the 
avowed object, and confident promise, of putting an end to slavery agitation. 


Under the operation of that policy, that agitation has not only, not ceased, 
but has constantly augmented. 


In my opinion, it will not cease, until a crisis shall have been reached, and 
passed— 


“A house divided against itself cannot stand.” 


I believe this government cannot endure; permanently half slave and half 
free. 


I do not expect the Union to be dissolved—I do [no]t expect the house to 
fall—but I do expect it will cease to be divided. 


settle: 
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It will become a// one thing, or a// the other. 

Either the opponents of slavery, will arrest the spread of it, and place it 
where the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in course of ultimate ex- 
tinction; or its advocates will push it forward, till it shall become alike lawful 
in all the States, old as well as new—WNorth as well as South. 

Have we no tendency to the latter condition? 


Lincoln then showed how, step by step, the course of events had 
been tending in the direction of making the nation “all slave.” He 
closed with a powerful appeal to those who believed in the principles of 
the Republican party to unite and stand firm against the extension of 
slavery. j 

The speech was frankly a political speech made at a party conven- 
tion. But it was a political speech of a new order. It rose far above the 
level of party controversy and appealed to the nation and to all hu- 
manity. 

It would be impossible, within the limits of a short article, to dis- 
cuss the details of this speech. I wish to refer only to the part I have 
quoted. To understand its significance we must consider the actual 
problems with which Lincoln dealt. 

The slavery question was the most complicated constitutional, legal, 
and political issue that ever confronted America. There had been 
eighty years of almost continuous controversy. Involved in the dis- 
putes were the legal meaning and effect, as related to slavery, of such 
documents and enactments as the Declaration of Independence, the 
Ordinance of 1787 for the government of the Northwest Territory, 
the Constitution of the United States, the Missouri Compromise of 
1820, and the series of Compromise Measures of 1850 which, inci- 
dentally, resulted in the admission of California to the Union as a free 
state. 

The controversy was renewed with added violence in 1854 when 
the Democratic Congress led by Douglas passed an act which repealed 
the Missouri Compromise of 1820. This act established territorial gov- 
ernments for Kansas and Nebraska and provided that the people of 
these terfitories should be left free to regulate their domestic institu- 
tions in their own way, a provision which was intended to mean that 
they could establish slavery or not, as they saw fit. This move on the 
part of slave interests to extend slavery into the North was given the 
beguiling title of popular sovereignty. It was also called squatter sov- 
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ereignty. The supposed right of each territory to settle the a 
for itself Douglas called “the sacred right of self-government, and 
he staked his whole political career on this principle. This is the policy 
to which Lincoln referred when he spoke, in the “house divided” 
speech, of “the policy initiated with the... . confident promise of 

putting an end to the slavery agitation.” 

As Lincoln said, the slavery agitation did not cease. In fact, the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise did more to increase slavery agita- 
tion than anything that had yet happened. In the words of Nicolay 
and Hay, “the plighted faith of a generation was violated . . . .” and 
the slavery question made “paramount in every state of the Union.” 

It was the repeal of the Missouri Compromise that brought Lin- 
coln out of political retirement and started him on the long fight against 
the policies of Douglas. Indeed, his famous speech against the Ne- 
braska Act delivered at Peoria in October 1854 marked the real begin- 
ning of the Lincoln-Douglas debates. 

To cap the climax of this long series of confusing enactments, the 
Supreme Court, in 1857, rendered its decision in what is probably the 
most famous case in American history, the case of Dred Scott v. Sand- 
ford. In this decision the court held, first, that a Negro, whether slave 
or free, could not be a citizen of the United States, and second and more 
far-reaching, that Congress had no power to exclude slavery from the 
territories. 

The Dred Scott decision, with its concurring and dissenting opinions, 
occupies 240 pages in the court reports. The decision is an extremely 
technical and complicated one and is difficult to understand, even to- 
day, but its effect was to destroy the doctrine of popular sovereignty. 
If Congress could not prohibit slavery in a territory, then it followed 
that the people of a territory, through their territorial legislature, 
could not do so. Slaves could be brought into a territory but they could 
not be kept out. Thus, popular sovereignty could work only one way— 
to promote the spread of slavery. This result, however, was not clearly 
understood at the time—as is evidenced by the fact that the Dred Scott 
decision became the basis of Lincoln’s famous question to Douglas at 
the Freeport debate. 

That question was: Can the people themselves, prior to the adop- 
tion of a state constitution, exclude slavery from a territory? 

If Douglas answered yes, he repudiated the Dred Scott decision 
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and with it, the South. If he answered no, he repudiated popular sov- 
ereignty and with it, the North—that is, the Northern Democrats, who 
were committed to the policy of popular sovereignty.- Like most poli- 
_ticians, he tried to dodge the issue and please both sides. He tacitly 

admitted that the people of a territory could not expressly prohibit 
slavery, but he came forth with the amazing theory that they could get 
around the Dred Scott decision by enacting local police regulations 
unfriendly to slaveholding interests, or by failing to enact such police 
regulations as were necessary to protect the slaveholders. Thus he clung 
to popular sovereignty but changed the basis on which it rested. This 
makeshift failed to satisfy the North and completely alienated the 
South. 

In bringing in the Freeport question I am ahead of my story, but I 
have done so in order to show the confusion that existed in people’s 
minds as to the effect of the Dred Scott decision. 

Lincoln was not an abolitionist. Although he hated slavery, he 
recognized its legal basis in the states where it then existed, and he was 
willing to let it alone so long as it confined itself to those states. The 
danger that he feared lay in the spread of slavery into new territory. 

With profound insight Lincoln saw that this danger constituted a 
threat not only to the Union but to the cause of free government every- 
where. He tried to make people see the fundamental truth that one 
who enslaves another thereby undermines the principles upon which his 
own freedom is based. 

The spread of slavery, he had said at Peoria, was not a mere matter 
for local option, but a vital concern of the whole people. Why? Be- 
cause it fatally violates “the noblest political system the world ever 
saw.” “Beware,” he warned, lest “we cancel and tear in pieces even the 
white man’s charter of freedom”—a warning as much needed today as 
it was then. 

These were the perils to which Lincoln referred when he told his 
friends he wanted to find some universally known figure of speech, “to 
strike home to the minds of men in order to raise them up to the peril 
of the times.” 

Such, in brief outline, was the background of the slavery question 
when Lincoln stepped upon the platform at Springfield and in a few 
sentences brushed aside all legal technicalities and all confusing sophis- 
tries about popular sovereignty, and laid bare the fundamental issue 
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that confronted America. Out of the confusion and murk of eighty 
years of political and moral uncertainty came a voice crying in the 
wilderness: “A house divided against itself cannot stand.” 

It is now generally recognized that this utterance was a stroke of 
genius. Carl Schurz called it “a shout from the watchtower of his- 
tory.” Sandburg says of it that Lincoln in “words of piercing precision 
_ . . . had spoken thought as fresh, beautiful, and terrible as Donati’s 
comet with its tail of fire in the sky.” 

To understand the full significance of Sandburg’s symbolism it 
must be recalled that Donati’s comet was first seen on June 2, 1858— 
fourteen days before the “house divided” speech. The comet was vis- 
ible until March 1859. Lincoln watched it for more than an hour on 
the night before the debate with Douglas at Jonesboro. If Lincoln 
had lived a few centuries earlier, wise men might have said that they 
had seen his star in the sky, as they did, for example, in the case of the 
Welsh national hero, Owen Glendower, whose great deeds were 
marked by the appearance of a comet in the year 1402. 

No one felt the impact of the “house divided” speech more strongly 
than Douglas. Lincoln spoke on June 16. On July 9 Douglas arrived 
in Chicago to commence his campaign. He was the acknowledged 
leader of the Democratic party and was given a great public reception 
attended by thousands of people. Across the street in front of his hotel 
a huge banner was stretched, bearing the words “popular sovereignty.” 
Almost the first thing Douglas did when he came out on the balcony to 
address the crowd was to read the opening sentences of Lincoln’s 
speech and endeavor to explain how fallacious this “house divided” 
idea was. Lincoln answered him the following day, and soon arrange- 
ments were made for the famous series of joint debates. The amazing 
thing was that at every meeting Douglas attacked Lincoln’s “house 
divided” speech and attempted to explain it away. Douglas would 
have been far better off if he had ignored Lincoln’s speech entirely. 
Instead, he only impressed it more vividly on the public mind and gave 
Lincoln the opportunities he wanted to uphold it and discuss it before 
the people. And Lincoln made the most of these opportunities. 
Lagan during the course of the debates, Douglas would ask: 

at does Lincoln mean?” . . . . “Why can’t a house divided 
against itself stand?” 


Now perhaps we, like Douglas, may ask: What did Lincoln really 
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mean? The divided house is but a figure of speech, as Lincoln himself 
said, or perhaps it might be called a parable. It was intended to “strike 
_ home” to the minds of people of all degrees of intellect. Some under- 
stood it only in a literal sense—others saw the deeper truth behind it. 
Lincoln answered Douglas in a variety of ways, some humorous, others 
in deadly earnest. On one occasion he said: 

“T would like to know if it is his opinion that a house divided 
against itself caw stand. If it is, then there is a question of veracity, 
not between him and me, but between the Judge and an Authority of 
a somewhat higher character.” 

On another occasion: 

“ . . . the sentiments expressed in it [the ‘house divided’ speech ] 
have been extremely offensive to Judge Douglas. He has warred upon 
them as Satan wars upon the Bible.” 

Douglas’ argument that the divided house could stand was predi- 
cated on the assumption that the fathers had intended that this govern- 
ment should be half-slave and half-free—that it had existed that way 
for eighty years and that it could continue indefinitely so to exist if 
only Lincoln and his black Republicans would recognize the sacred 
right of each state and territory to decide the question for itself. Lin- 
coln’s answer was that this assumption was false—that the fathers ex- 
pected slavery to end—that they placed it where the public mind 
would rest in the belief that it was in the course of ultimate extinc- 
tion—that it was the Democrats led by Douglas who had changed this 
policy by opening the territories to slavery—and that the Supreme 
Court, by its holding that Congress could not prohibit slavery in the 
territories, had “squatted his squatter sovereignty out of existence.” 
The argument of popular sovereignty, he said, had “got down as thin 
as the homeopathic soup that was made by boiling the shadow of a 
pigeon that has starved to death.” 

It will aid in understanding Lincoln’s basic approach to this issue 
to quote from this Peoria speech of 1854. Referring to Douglas’ theory 
of popular sovereignty he said: 


_... Near eighty years ago we began by declaring that all men are 
created equal; but now from that beginning we have run down to the other 
declaration, that for some men to enslave others is a “sacred right of self- 
government.” ‘These principles cannot stand together. They are as opposite 
as God and Mammon; and whoever holds to the one must despise the other. 
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Here we see the forerunner of the “house divided” speech, and it is 
clear that Lincoln is talking about a division between a right principle 
and a wrong principle. The right and the wrong cannot stand together. 

In the very first debate with Douglas, Lincoln showed the moral 
emptiness of the popular-sovereignty argument in this striking and 
beautiful passage: 


. . . . When he [Douglas] invites any people, willing to have slavery, to 
establish it, he is blowing out the moral lights around us. When he says he 
“cares not whether slavery is voted down or up”—that it is a sacred right of 
self-government—he is, in my judgment, penetrating the human soul and 
eradicating the light of reason and the love of liberty in this American people. 


In the sixth debate Lincoln forced Douglas into the position where 
he had either to defend slavery on moral grounds or else ignore the 
moral question altogether. The controversy, he said, reduced to its 
lowest elements, “is no other than a difference between the men who 
think slavery a wrong and those who do not think it a wrong.” 

Again, in the seventh and last debate, he pressed upon Douglas the 
moral necessity of choosing between the right and wrong, which cannot 
stand together. Douglas 


must logically have a choice between a right thing and a wrong thing ... . 
there is no use to institute a comparison between right and wrong. ... . That 
is the real issue. That is the issue that will continue in this country when these 
poor tongues of Judge Douglas and myself shall be silent. 


Douglas never met this issue. 

A recent writer has said, “The fact that the irresistible tidal forces 
in history are moral forces always escapes a man of dim moral percep- 
tions.”* Douglas was such a man. He did not sense the meaning and 
power of the moral forces he unleashed when he sponsored the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise—forces that swept him to defeat and the 
nation to civil war. 

Lincoln, on the contrary, never lost sight of the basic moral issue 
with its tremendous implications. What he said in 18 54 and 1858, he 
said again in 1860 at Cooper Union. In this famous speech he summed 
the matter up in these words: 


Let us be diverted by none of those sophistical contrivances wherewith we 


* Nevins, Ordeal of the Union, II, 108. 
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are so industriously plied and belaboured—contrivances such as groping for some 
middle ground between the right and wrong: vain as the search for a man who 
_ should be neither a living man nor a dead man; such as a policy of “don’t care” 
on a question about which all true men do care... . 


Here we find the final meaning of Lincoln’s parable. A house divided 
by warting principles of right and wrong cannot stand. The truth that 
he tried to drive home to the people of America was that there is a 
right and a wrong, and that they are forever irreconcilable. 

Are the great truths of Lincoln’s “house divided” speech applicable 
to the conditions that exist in the world today? I think they are. 

Today the whole world is one house. And the issue that divides 
this house is human slavery—the subjection of people to a power that 
calls itself the State and enslaves its victims in concentration camps or 
by forced labor. Human slavery is as wrong morally in these guises as 
in any other. Can the world endure permanently half-slave and 
half-free? That is the issue of today. 

Lincoln gave us the answer: The house divided between right and 
wrong cannot stand. Either we must arrest the spread of those systems 
of government which uphold human slavery, or their advocates will 
push them forward until the whole world is included within their scope. 

I do not mean to imply that we must resort to war to crush these 
opposing systems. We should use force only to resist force. But we 
can and should combat the principle of slavery with the principle of 
freedom. And in this conflict of principles the first line of attack is on 
the home front. If we shall demonstrate that human dignity and 
human freedom can exist and flourish in this great country, we shall, 
by our own example, arrest the spread of slavery everywhere until the 
minds of all people will rest in the belief that it is in the course of ulti- 
mate extinction. This is the challenge that confronts America. I know 
of no more appropriate response to this challenge than the immortal 
words with which Lincoln closed the “house divided” speech: 

“The result,” he said, “is not doubtful. We shall not fail—if we 
stand firm, we shall not fail. Wise counsels may accelerate, or mistakes 
delay it, but, sooner or later, the victory is sure to come.” 


CEREMONY IN GWALIOR* 
David G. Mandelbaum 


OON AFTER V-J DAY, the Maharaja of Gwalior invited a few 
Americans who were then stationed in New Delhi to attend the 
celebration of the Dashera festival in his state. Gwalior is one of the 
five premier states in India whose rulers are entitled to receive the 
maximum salute of twenty-one guns. The number of guns which a 
prince rates is a matter of concern to him and to his court; there used to 
be much political maneuvering to induce the British to add to the offi- 
cial rating of every Maharaja who believed that he deserved more guns 
than were assigned to him, a belief shared by practically all rulers but 
the top five. 

Jeevaji Scindia, Maharaja of Gwalior, belongs to this twenty-one 
set by virtue of some wily ancestors, four million subjects, and a domain 
as large in area as Eire. Between the breakup of the Mogul empire and 
the establishment of the British Raj, there was an interregnum during 
which a number of ambitious captains built up armies for themselves, 
the armies won empires for the captains, and the captains became Ma- 
harajas. The founders of the Scindia dynasty were such captains. For 
a while they fought the British and were beaten. Then came the 
Mutiny of 1857. Either by craft or by chance, the reigning Scindia did 
not join the mutineers, and was rewarded with British consent to his 
continued rule. Hence his descendants—to the present generation, at 
any rate—have lived a life of much luxury and not much responsibility. 

The turmoil of the last decade has not greatly diminished the 
luxury of the life of a big-league Maharaja, but it has increased his 
sense of responsibility. As the new political turn in India became im- 
minent, the major princes and their counselors bestirred themselves to 
make the best of impending events. When India achieved political in- 

* Nowhere in the world do past and present impinge upon each other more curiously than in 


today’s India; nowhere, probably, has the pace of recent change been swifter. “Ceremony in 


Gwalior,” set in the closing months of 1945, represents a mixture of old and new wherein the old 
seems still to be holding its own. 
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dependence in August 1947, almost all of the princes agreed to make 
the concessions necessary to enable their respective states to fit into the 

legal framework of the Indian Union or of Pakistan, while still holding 
- enough power to make their own places and privileges secure, at least 
for the immediate future. 

The negotiations for this outcome were going on at the time of our 
visit to Gwalior. Two of our fellow guests, who joined us at the Delhi 
railroad station, were involved in them. One, whom we may call Joshi, 
was a journalist, the pipe-smoking, fast-talking editor of a newspaper 
which is mainly a vehicle for Joshi’s column. He has spent some time 
in America, and has so successfully modeled his writings after those of 
the widely syndicated American columnists that Indian government 
officials occasionally go out of their way to call him a liar. 

The other was a well-known lawyer—Chandra Roy, we’ll call him 
—of a type familiar in capitals other than Delhi. Big and fat and 
jovial, he is one who knows his way around government offices and 
knows at whose door to knock for what. Chandra Roy and I found our- 
selves in the same compartment and struck up a friendship that lasted 
through the following days while we shared the Maharaja’s food and 
drink. As a high-caste Hindu Chandra Roy’s diet was vegetarian. “I 
go so far as to eat eggs, but my mother’s wishes keep me from going 
any farther.” Mother had presumably said nothing about drink, for 
he dived right into the flowing bounty of our host’s Scotch without 
hesitation. 

At Gwalior station, some of the Maharaja’s entourage, headed by 
one of his personal secretaries, were waiting to greet us in the name of 
His Highness. Our party of State Guests for the Dashera numbered 
six in all, Joshi and Chandra Roy—who combined a series of political 
consultations with their participation in the festivities—two American 
girls from the New Delhi offices of one of the war agencies, a junior 
member of the State Department staff, and myself, then in a major’s 
uniform. 

At the Guest House assigned to our party—an establishment of six- 
teen large rooms, which was smallest of the five guest houses on the 
Palace grounds—we met the group that had been detailed to the task 
of guiding and entertaining us. It was headed by a courtly, erect old 
gentleman whom we shall call Colonel Karve. “TI have been a cavalry- 
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man all my life,” he told me later, “my father was a cavalryman and 
his father before him was a cavalryman.” But the Colonel’s son, Major 
Karve, who was also in our group, gave evidence of the changing ways 
of warfare. For Major Karve’s army duties had to do with the quar- 
termaster section of the Gwalior Forces. Another major and the Po- 
litical Secretary to the State Government completed our coterie of 
mentors. 

Soon after our arrival we were taken to the polo field where we 
watched the end of a game played by the Maharaja and his team against 
a team of army officers. Our aides made sure that we appreciated the 
excellence of the Maharaja’s play, referring to him as “His Highness” 
or more frequently simply as “H.H.” 

‘When the game was over, our party was shunted toward H.H., 
who chatted with us for a few minutes. He seemed younger than his 
twenty-seven years, stocky and rather short, with a thick cap of sleek 
black hair. He had the air of a rather shy Sicilian lad, with a ready, 
ingratiating smile. 

After the game was finished the players and the gallery of guests 
entered a large. tent-pavilion for a State Tea. At these occasions, tea is 
not the only beverage poured. Indeed, wherever our schedule called 
for a stop of ten minutes or more, there we would find a well-stocked 
bar set up. And one pace behind me would be a servant in court uni- 
form, empty glass on silver salver, elbow crooked so that a bottle of 
Johnnie Walker Red Label could gush immediately ’d nod my head. 
Why it was decided that Johnnie Walker Red Label—of all the plenti- 
tude of brands and varieties ranged on the bar—was my particular 
drink, I never knew. But so it was. 

From the polo field we went to the Club. The drive was through 
the Palace grounds and at the gate the usual sentries presented arms in 
the standard military manner. But also posted at the gate were three 
other guards, dressed in the ancient uniform of long red kirtles and 
elaborate turbans. As we came by, the three jerked low in a deep bow 
and came up in the courtly salaam gesture as though they were scooping 
water at their foreheads. 

On our way we rode past the elephant lines where the royal herds 
were being ornamented for the morrow’s parade. The headlights 
picked them out one after the other, each shifting and swaying on a 
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great concrete block as they were being painted with pinks and blues 
and yellows in intricate designs. I caught a glimpse of one whose fore- 
head bore a mural of the Goddess of Fortune, Saraswati. In the brief 
flash that it was visible it was startlingly reminiscent of some of the 
lovely ancient rock paintings of the Ajanta caves. 

At the Club and at dinner later in the evening, there were two to 
whom the Maharaja gave special attention, holding long, earnest con- 
versations with each in turn. One was a little Yorkshireman, his jockey. 
The other, who may be called Sir Michael Lorenzo, looked as though 
he might be of mixed European and Indian descent. Sir Michael was 
England educated, newly knighted, and managing director of a national 
transport system in which the Maharaja has a major interest. 

Soon after dinner H.H. rose to go. He took leave of Joshi and 
Chandra Roy in the Indian manner, with fingertips together and head 
slightly tilted. Then as he stood outside on the steps of the Guest 
House, exchanging a final good night before getting into his car, 
homage was paid to him. The first to pay it was the chauffeur of the 
car. He knelt so that his forehead was only a foot or so above the 
ground, placed his hands to the Maharaja’s feet and then raised his 
fingertips to his forehead—so taking the dust of the Maharaja’s feet. 
In swift silent succession several of the servants of the house knelt, and 
then some of the aides and courtiers. The Maharaja just stood there 
smiling, leaning on the door of the car, making no gesture of acknowl- 
edgment save that he did stop talking as soon as this procession began. 
Finally, when each had had his turn, H.H. turned to Sir Michael with 
“See you in the morning.” And the tycoon of India Inland Transport 
- sank to his knees and raised the dust of his boss’s feet to his head. 

The Dashera celebration, like all Hindu holidays, has an elaborate 
mythological explanation concerning the triumph of the heavenly 
heroes over the Demon King, Ravan. Historically, the day marks the 
opening of the shooting season for armies. It is the official end of the 
monsoon and the beginning of the cold season, the season for campaign- 
ing. Being regarded as the most auspicious day of the year, it was a 
convenient time for the Maharaja to gather his troops, inspect them, 
and send them off to glory. 

It is still regarded by Hindus as the most auspicious day of the year. 
At breakfast that day Chandra Roy remarked wistfully, “If I were 
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home today, I would find a silver coin and a bowl of curd by my bed 
when I woke. And my mother would be waiting to make sure that I 
saw the coin and ate the curd as soon as I opened my eyes.” The coin 
and curd are tokens of health and fortune, both of which will ensue 
through the following year if these symbols are the first things seen 
on Dashera morning. 

It is the day when every person takes grateful cognizance of all 
things, animate and inanimate, which help him along with the business 
of life. He pays his respects to his parents and to his superiors, he re- 

‘ceives respects from his children and subordinates. The carpenter tidies 
up his shop, lays out his saw and his plane and all his tools. He waves 
some camphor before them, sprinkles them with flower petals, perhaps 
places a garland on the vise. Similarly, a merchant props up his account 
books and pays his respects to them. 

The Maharaja, as father of his people, receives the homage of his 
subjects. But the very first event of the State Ceremonial is the paying 
of homage by the Maharaja, in behalf of all his people, to the animals 
and weapons and troop standards on which the state relies. 

Our detail of mentors appeared early on Dashera morning to pre- 
pare us for the event. Colonel Karve tactfully inquired to make sure 
that the green shirt I was wearing was the American Army’s official 
uniform for formal daytime occasions. For he was dressed in the 
formal court costume which all the nobles and the higher officialsk— 
from the Minister of Finance to the Superintendent of the Guest 
House—wore through the ceremonials of that day and at the Durbar, 
the court levee, of the following day. 

The basic element of the court costume is a long outer gown of fine 
white muslin brocade. It fits tightly over the torso, and is overlaid in 
front by a deep dickey of stiff lace. The coat flares widely from the hips 
in the olden style of Indian court dress. The formal turban worn in 
Gwalior is of a pattern peculiar to the region, its color is always red, 
its shape is a tricorn, geometrically akin to the hat that Madam Per- 
kins liked so well. A court sword is carried by every one in this formal 
dress, a scimitar-like blade encased in a scabbard of red velvet. 

The morning’s ritual was to be performed in the Old Palace and 
its Temple in the heart of the city. Our way lay through the dense 
part of town. For once we rode through an Indian town without the 
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frequent stops and starts, the loud horn-tooting and steady maledic- 
tions that are necessary to preserve errant cows, darting kids, and the 
general public from a rubber-tired doom. For the streets were clear 
_ of traffic, newly brushed and freshly watered. Every twenty feet there 
stood a policeman or a soldier in a crisp fresh uniform, holding back 
the throngs on the curb and sidewalks. 

We sped by one public square which featured a noble equestrian 
statue of the late Maharaja. The front of its granite plinth bore the 
inscription, “Our Beloved Ruler.” As we came round we could read 
the inscription on the long side of the granite block, “Ay! Every Inch a 
King.—Shakespeare.” 

We came to the gate of the Old Palace, which fronts on the main 
square of the city. The gateway is flanked by two high structures orig- 
inally designed as defensive blockhouses. One of these was our gallery. 
From it we could look out over the people lining the Square; we could 
see into the Palace courtyard for the ceremonies there; and we could 
look down on the parade going through the gateway. 

The scene was all set when we arrived at our observation post, 
everyone was in place, all the props were ready, everything waiting for 
the star performer. The very splendor of the scene in the courtyard 
made it difficult for Westerners to believe that what was going on was 
‘essentially a serious religious ceremony. The nearest approach to it in 
our culture in the way of a lavish spectacle would be the grand finale 
of a top-flight circus or the production number of an ambitious Techni- 
color film. Only here the elephants were not decked in tinsel and 
rayon, but sheathed in solid gold and silver and draped in the finest 
_ watered silks. The soldiers were not just extras in soldier suits, but 
trained troops, some of whom had fought Italians and Japanese. And 
the figures in the courtyard were not merely dressed up to look like 
noblemen of a seventeenth-century Mogul court. They were noblemen 
of the court, and this was their proper dress. Little groups of them 
were gathered in one corner of the courtyard, visiting and gossiping 
while waiting for the signal to mark the start of the ceremony. 

Opposite us, on the far side of the courtyard, was the building 
where sat Her Highness, the Maharani, and her retinue. The Maharani 
did not appear at all during our visit because while she is in the state she 
keeps purdah. That is to say, the only men by whom she may be seen 
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are her husband and a few close relatives. But away from Gwalior, she 
goes to the races and receptions and is said to be a winsome young lady. 

Arrayed in front of the ladies’ building were the principal elements 
in the morning’s ceremony, the things and beings that were to receive 
the Maharaja’s homage and his blessing. To the right, in the place of 
honor, were four horses, each a noble animal. The gray farthest to the 
right, Colonel Karve explained to me, “. . . « is God’s horse. No one 
ever rides him.” Next to the horses were the elephants, groomed, be- 
jeweled and painted. Beside them were a pair of oxen harnessed to a 
golden cart. The oxen were giants of their kind, wide-swept horns 
polished, hooves lacquered, hides curried like a cold-cream debutante’s. 
Last in this row were two palanquins; either of them might have been 
designed by Mae West. 

Along the other side were the standards of the regiments of the 
Gwalior army, each with its own color guard. A company of infantry 
stood at parade rest behind them. Next to the flags was a squadron of 
cavalry, mounted on matched grays. Beside them was a horse-mounted 
band and next to it an elephant-mounted band. The former was 
equipped with flutes, saxophones, glockenspiel—the equipment of a 
modern band; the latter had instruments of the old Indian type— 
gourd flutes, great kettledrums, and strange horns. Later a horse-drawn 
piece of field artillery rolled in. It was of a type obsolete these forty 
years, but the snap with which it was handled could not have been 
bettered in Kremlin Square. 

Then the buzz of conversation was severed by the distant sound of 
acannon shot. “His Highness has left the Palace,” we were told. Not 
long after the last of the twenty-one guns of the salute was heard, the 
advance squadron of cavalry clattered through the gateway. The 
pennants of another squadron trotted through, and then we heard the 
people shout as the Maharaja came into view. He was in a large open 
carriage, its sides of chased silver, drawn by twenty black horses whose 
white and silver harness shone gleaming in the sun. On either side of 
the carriage trotted a file of foot guards in the ancient warrior’s cos- 
tume, scimitar bare over shoulder. Behind the carriage rode a troop of 
horsemen in the ancient dress, each carrying shield, bow, quiver, lance. ° 

The carriage drew up before the side of the Temple, the Maharaja 
descended, and the band crashed into the Gwalior anthem. When the 
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anthem was over, the Maharaja entered the Temple. Our mentors 
told us that he was worshiping at the shrines within. Perhaps fifteen 
minutes passed and there was a stir in the courtyard. The Maharaja, 
flanked by the Brahmins of the court, appeared at the front of the 
Temple and sat in state for the ensuing ritual. 

This went forward smoothly and deliberately. First “God’s 
Horse” was led before the Maharaja. His Highness, prompted by his 
priest, chanted the proper Sanskrit formula, waved some incense, 
presented a garland to the salaaming attendant. The garland was 
slipped over its head and the sacred steed was led prancing out through 
the gate and away. A similar ritual was repeated for the other horses, 
the elephants, the oxen, and the palanquins. 

Particularly neat was the advance of the colors. When it was their 
turn, the color guards came briskly to the fore in a sort of trotted 
half-step, an officer leading, his saber stiffly flashing at arm’s length. 
They ranged themselves in a semicircle about the Maharaja, dipped 
the standards in salute. The ritual was repeated, the flags garlanded 
and borne back by their trotting guards. Then the cannon was wheeled 
up, it too was garlanded and trundled off. 

There was little sound to distract from the hushed solemnity of 
the proceedings. Only the proper accompaniments, the crunch of gravel 
under the elephants’ feet, the creak of horse accouterments, the click 
of “present arms.” But at one point an alien sound was heard. As 
“God’s Horse” was being led away, two men and a lad appeared. They 
were prosaically clad in ordinary cotton, as befits musicians who by 
caste are among the lowest in the land. They walked in front of the 
- consecrated animal, skirling as they went, as is prescribed in the old 
scriptures. 

The ritual was over. The Maharaja turned back into the Temple. 
A cream-colored convertible eased up to the Temple door. His High- 
ness appeared, the Gwalior anthem again brought the courtyard to the 
salute. Surrounded by salaams, H.H. entered the car and rode off. 

Out of the Temple came the nobles, talking and gesturing in 
comradely fashion, in their white gowns and red turbans. And drifting 
along among them came a curious figure in gray, a rubicund old 
gentleman, gesturing and smiling like all the rest, but dressed in gray 
cutaway, striped trousers, and dove-gray topper. 
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As we rode back to the Guest House, we were told about him. 
Over a hundred years ago, a French soldier of fortune took service 
under the reigning Scindia. The Frenchman turned out to be a first- 
rate general whose campaigns added greatly to the Maharaja’s domain 
and exchequer. Then the British asserted paramountcy, and they or- 
dained that Scindia’s army could contain no foreign officers.’ So Scindia 
promptly made the Frenchman a Jaghirdar, a noble of the realm, 
endowed with rich lands. He even endowed him with a Catholic chapel 
and chaplain in perpetuity, a living that is still held by a French priest. 
The ruddy-cheeked gentleman, descendant of the old Frenchman, 
lives and speaks as does any other nobleman of Gwalior, but he main- 
tains, as is his hereditary privilege, the dress of a European. 

Early in the afternoon we were taken to the main reviewing stand 
for the formal Dashera procession. The morning’s affair had been a 
religious ceremony in the Temple courtyard; the afternoon event was 
a parade, pure and simple, in which the Prince showed himself in full 
panoply to his people. 

The reviewing stand was the portico of the Post Office, adjacent 
to our observation point of the morning and overlooking the main 
square. Save for a few spruce policemen in khaki uniform and red 
turbans, the middle of the Square was empty. But on the sidewalks 
all around, on every roof, in every window, people were jammed. 

A public-address system blared songs and occasional speeches. They 
were election speeches by candidates standing for office. Some of them 
were using the slogans and endorsing the platform of the Indian 
National Congress. In keeping with the trend of the times, the Gwalior 
government had been transforming itself from its former absolutism 
to the beginnings of a constitutional monarchy. And the state govern- 
ment seemed to be much less nervous concerning the Nationalist move- 
ment than were the old-line British officials in British India. From the 
Post Office I could see the Nationalist flag flapping away in prominent 
places. 

The antennae of the parade began to appear. Two soldiers of the 
Signal Corps, one carrying a walkie-talkie on his back and the other 
operating it, took up a position in front of us. When the Maharaja 
appeared through the gateway of the Old Palace they flashed the 
signal to the Fort and the twenty-one gun salute was fired. 
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Leading the procession was an elephant-load of priests. Behind 
them came the things we had seen in the courtyard that morning, the 
royal oxcart, the palanquins (each carried by fourteen men), more 
elephants with noblemen perched atop them, squadrons of cavalry, a 
battery of artillery, and battalions of infantry in which each soldier 
had a picture of the Maharaja pinned to his turban. Then the court 
chamberlains—dozens of them—each in a long red gown, carrying 
a mace of solid silver or of solid gold. Then more Palace servants 
carrying silver and gold objects of strange shape and ceremonial 
significance. Then those dressed like warriors of ancient days, both 
on foot and mounted. A platoon of red-gowned Palace guards came 
by with flintlock muskets over their shoulders, some of the guns 
encased in velvet sheaths. 

At last came the two elephants carrying the principals of the pro- 
cession. One of the elephants, all in gold accouterments, carried the 
Maharaja, who accepted the plaudits of his people with his usual shy 
smile. A pace behind the gold elephant came the silver elephant ridden 
by the British official, who was to be the last of his line in Gwalior. 
Stiff and starched, wearing a white solar topee with a silver spike atop 
it, the representative of the Viceroy, who in turn was representative 
of the King-Emperor, shared the cheers of the populace with the scion 
of the Scindias. 

After the parade had passed, we were taken to a tent-pavilion 
where guests who were presumably not distinguished enough for the 
Post Office gallery were watching the elephants go by. Long tables 
for tea were set out and an especially lavish bar had been established 


- for our refreshment. 


Here we met a pair who can be named Sir Gupt Ram and Son. As 
soon as they spotted Sir Gupt, Chandra Roy and Joshi turned to whisper 
to me, “Take a good look at that man, he’s a multimillionaire.” And he 
was worth a good look. Not so much for his bodily appearance, though 
that, too, was noteworthy. He was obviously an old, old man, limping 
along with the crooked back of age, sans hair, sans teeth, almost without 
sight and hearing. But his skin, curiously enough, was smooth and 
fresh and his cheeks carried a high color that may not have been rouge. 
His son, almost as if the two were illustrations for the ages of man, 
was a robust, solid, rather handsome citizen of thirty-five or forty, who 
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carried himself with assurance and with modesty, who spoke only when 
spoken to, and seldom smiled. 

What distinguished both father and son would have marked them 
in any company in the world. They were laden with emeralds. The 
old man wore a solid collar of emeralds—a breastplate would be the 
more accurate word—which began with a row that came tight around 
his throat and descended strand by strand, with scarcely a chink be- 
tween stones or between strands, some eight or nine inches to a point 
well down his chest. Save for a single broad diamond in the clasp 
at the back, this gorget was nothing but emeralds. It wasn’t an example 
of the jeweler’s art, because most of the stones were uncut and even 
unpolished, so that they really looked like a madman’s collection of 
odd-sized green pebbles. It was just a huge hunk of wealth, unadulter- 
ated by any aesthetic or ornamental considerations. 

In his jewels, too, the son contrasted with his father. He also dis- 
played a fall of emeralds around his neck and down his chest. But his 
were beautifully cut and were interlaced with diamonds in a filigree 
of cold fire. This iridescence below the dark of his face and on the 
white of his coat stirred a series of double takes as the younger Gupt 
Ram strolled about. 

Joshi told of a visit to the old man’s home, a huge structure which 
contained vast showcases of useless bric-a-brac and scores of factory- 
made Italian statues. Joshi continued with another tale which, in- 
cidentally, may explain the anomaly of Sir Gupt’s plump baby skin. 
Some years ago, Sir Gupt took a rejuvenation cure, a process anciently 
known in India, and one which occasionally does have some efficacy. 
After it was over one of his friends asked him, “Well, Sir Gupt, how 
are you feeling?” Shaking his head in a grudging manner, Sir Gupt 
replied, “I am better, thank you.” Then his eyes brightened as he 
added, “But her Ladyship is much better.” 

Word was passed to us that we could return to the Guest House. 
Soon the Maharaja turned up there. We chattered along in an easy 
stream of small talk. Someone told H.H. that he looked remarkably 
fresh after such an arduous day. He answered, “But tomorrow it is 
much harder. I have to sit quite still for two hours, for over two 
hours.” 


The talk touched on polo. Sir Michael volunteered, “You rode 
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magnificently yesterday, Sarkar. Truly, without flattery, you did.” 
“Sarkar” is a term which literally means “government,” and which, I 
suppose, is somewhat less formal than the usual “Your Highness.” 
Sarkar demurred for just the proper momentary interval and then 
turned the talk expertly into other channels. 

His talk made strange listening at first. As visitors and host will, 
we discussed the local scene. And quite casually he mentioned “my 
elephants,” “my regiments,” “my factories.” And he was speaking 
of more elephants than Barnum and Bailey or Hannibal ever possessed, 
and of enough troops to man a full division, and of a very consid- 
erable range of industries. Then he would mention having been de- 
tained late at the office in recent days; or how expensive horse feed 
had come to be. 

During the century in which Britain maintained suzerainty over 
the native states, the pattern for a proper prince had become as 
standardized as an Old Etonian’s tie. Jeevaji Scindia came close to 
being the model of a major Maharaja. He was careful in his courtesy, 
‘but not too careful, and his guests did not feel constrained by court 
formality. He is addicted to racing (racing, however, was the sport 
of Indian kings long before the British had kings). He is accomplished 
in polo, is a mighty huntsman and a good shot. He stays in his state 
about eight months of the year, a good record, because a Maharaja 
abroad is much more expensive than a Maharaja at home, and many 
of them don’t like to stay at home. He is evidently fairly competent 
at the part of a Maharaja’s work that is an administrative job, because. 
Gwalior has apparently prepared well for its role in the new India. 

The Durbar was the great event of the next day. In the afternoon 
our mentors, again in court dress, came for us. Our cars drew up before 
a side door of the Palace and we were led, through long galleries, to the 
scene of the ceremony, the Throne Room. Our seats in the gallery for 
guests were not in the Throne Room itself, but in a little bank of 
bleachers set up in the anteroom. When the ceremony began we could 
look through the open doorway and, being directly behind and above 
the place where H.H. sat in state, we could see the whole length of the 
hall. 

The vast hall was filled with rows of men in court dress sitting on 
the floor, facing the central aisle. Every nobleman of Gwalior, every 
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state servant of the upper grades, every officer in the army has to be 
present at the Durbar to pay his respects personally to his liege lord. 
The Durbar is a court levee, a state occasion, at which the hegemony of 
the ruler is publicly and formally acknowledged by his subjects. 

A busy little Parsee majordomo with a row of medals on his chest 
and a list in his hand went about whispering and conferring, seeing 
that protocol was properly adjusted. Save for him, it was a relaxed, 
orderly, quiet group. An aide made sure that I did not miss this feature 
of the Durbar, for he said, “See how quiet everything is. And they 
say that Indians can’t be orderly.” 

A chorus of women took its place at the far entrance to the hall. 
Their saris gleamed softly about them, stiff with threads of gold 
and of silver. The chorus began singing; the songs did not once stop 
until the ceremony was over, some two and a half hours later. The 
music, rising to a crescendo at suitable times, but mostly soft and slow, 
sweetened the monotony of the ritual. 

A cannon shot sounded, the first of the usual twenty-one. A guard 
of honor outside presented arms. We could see the entering procession 
come to a halt as the Gwalior anthem was played. The whole assembly 
rose. After the last flourish of the anthem had sounded, the procession 
moved on into the hall. First came a red-gowned chamberlain bearing 
a gold mace, who announced, stentoriously, “Maharaj!” Then four 
more chamberlains advanced up the aisle. Now came the Maharaja’s 
aides, two before him, two behind. And the Maharaja himself in cloth 
of gold, roiling a wake of deep fluttering salaams as he passed. 

As he approached the gadi, the throne, its covering cloth was 
whisked off. He sank onto the red and gold pallet, leaning against a 
velvet and gold bolster, his left elbow crooked over it. The chamber- 
lains took their places, four of them in a squad some ten paces in front 
of the throne. One, in elaborately frogged black velvet, stood to 
H.H.s left. Another, holding a fan of peacock feathers, took his place 
a pace behind and to the right. 

Swiftly, smoothly, the ritual began. The high nobility came for- 
ward, lining up in a file behind the four chamberlains. The premier 
nobleman of the realm led off to perform the ritual obeisance that was 
to be repeated after him and in due order of precedence by every last 
nobleman and officer in the hall. 
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He came to within three paces of the throne. Low to the ground 
he bowed, and as he came up his right hand was three times raised from 
the ground to his forehead. Then with both hands he held out a gold 
coin which rested on a bit of silk. This was the nuzzar, the token of 
fealty. An aide took the gold. From under the silk, the nobleman 
then took two silver rupees in his right hand. With them he traced 
a broad circular movement, which rose over his head and terminated in 
the outstretched glove of the chamberlain to the Maharaja’s left. This 
waving of silver over the head of the sovereign not only wards off 
malign influences from the Maharaja, but also betokens the love and 
loyalty of the subject for the ruler. The rite completed, the nobleman 
salaamed again, stepped two paces sideward and to the left, and, facing 
the throne continually, retired to the rear of the assembly. The 
Maharaja sat impassively through all this and through all that fol- 
lowed. 

No sound stirred the solemn atmosphere save the gentle rise and 
fall of the voices of the chorus and the chamberlain’s staccato an- 
nouncements. As each man came forward he called out his name and 
style, each time with precisely the same intonation. The chamberlain 
who received the silver rupees stood in his tracks without shifting a toe, 
reaching forward for the coins and then passing them back to a fellow 
flunky. Every once in a while, the fan bearer lifted the fan, a solid 
shrub of peacock feathers, over H.H.’s head, twirled it, and lowered 
it again. 

There was a certain variation in the standard dress. Some came be- 
fore the throne bearing a shield, a privilege originally bestowed on 
- some warrior ancestor. Others wore armlets of gold and silver reaching 
from the wrist to the elbow, also hereditary insignia of the esteem of 
some bygone Maharaja. There were a few turbans that were not the 
Gwalior tricorn. Two or three Parsees wore the black headgear of their 
community. There was a sprinkling of the tight round turban that 
marks a native of Baroda. 

There was even more variation in the individual execution of the 
stereotyped salaam. Some of the older men performed it in slow mo- 
tion, enjoying every second of their brief spell in the limelight; the 
army officers, erect and precise, did the drill by the numbers, jerkily. 
Some got befuddled and were not sure just how to proceed, but some- 
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how each one always came out right. A few were palpably scared and 
hurried through the whole business like jumpy rabbits. 

After the roster of nobles was duly completed, the officers of the 
army paid their homage. Not until after every army officer had 
salaamed did the assembly sit down again. The various departments 
of the government then came up in their turn, Finance and Industry, 
Political Affairs, Police, Education. Not all had to offer the gold coin. 
Some nobles did not do so as part of their hereditary privilege. The 
army and the Education Department are exempt by reason of their 
calling. 

I got a bit restless after the first hour and when I noticed some of 
the aides taking it easy in the corridor, I too slipped out. Those aides 
who didn’t have to be in the hall all through the ceremony were smok- 
ing and talking in the veranda overlooking the Palace gardens. I joined 
them, and sure enough, the bearer with the Johnnie Walker Red 
Label joined me. I had a look at the gardens, modeled after the Ver- 
sailles originals. 

Then we were signaled to go back because a new phase of the cere- 
mony was about to begin, the bestowal of honors and decorations. There 
were not many to be decorated, perhaps ten or a dozen in all. Each 
candidate came forward accompanied by two noble aides. He made 
the deep obeisance that brings his forehead close to the Maharaja’s 
feet. Then a rich cloth, the ancient gift of royal esteem, was touched 
by the Maharaja and passed on to the recipient, together with a scroll 
and a medal. The honored one waved the two silver coins through the 
ritual arc, lowered his forehead again, and stepped back to the rear. 

Among those honored was Sir Gupt Ram. His appointed com- 
panions had a difficult time keeping him on a direct course for the 
throne. He wavered and wobbled and stumbled and shuffled; at last 
they got him into place and he was on his own. He made the obeisance 
in a series of erratic spasms. He searched for his pocket, then searched 
for what was in the pocket. The business with the gold bit on the silk 
cloth was negotiated with great difficulty. But when it came to the wav- 
ing of the silver, a change came over Sir Gupt. The heritage of genera- 
tions of money-lending Marwaris told, as he turned to perform a cash 
transaction. Fully master of himself, as erect as ever he could be, Sir 
Gupt took out the two rupees. A pause came in the ritual as Sir Gupt 
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peered at his money, carefully counted both rupees, and only then 
handed them over to the chamberlain. 

After the bestowal of honors was over, ceremonial betel nut was 
passed to all the court. Soon His Highness rose, his aides gathered 
around him, the procession passed out of the hall. Again the guard 
presented arms, again the halt during the anthem, again the boom of 
twenty-one guns, and the Durbar was over. 

We were taken into the Throne Room after the crowd was gone. 
Two vast crystal chandeliers hung from the white and gold ceiling. A 
single carpet covered the floor of the hall, one hundred twenty feet 
long, and forty-five feet wide. Along the mirrored walls were regal 
trophies and souvenirs. Autographed photographs of English kings 
and queens, viceroys and vicereines were displayed. At the apex of one 
pyramid of silver cups was a trophy whose inscription read, “Tent Peg- 
ging—Won by H.H. of Gwalior, 1911.” 

As we examined the gold encrustations of the bolster on the throne, 
we asked if it were an old piece. “No,” we were told, “it was made here 
in Gwalior just a few years ago.” So with the state carriage which is 
sheathed in silver; that, too, is new. The Palace itself is not very old. 
For all that the form of the ceremonies we had seen remain little 
changed from their medieval prototypes, the content and functions of 
these ceremonies are far from being musty relics of a past age. For all 
its Ruritanian appearance, the Gwalior government is a going concern. 

The anachronism of an absolute monarch is less glaring in a land 
where eight people out of ten earn their living with a medieval plow 
and a pair of stunted oxen. And the monarch’s government now is 
_ marching with the times. Marching in the pace of similar states, that is, 
with suitable gestures at representative government and better educa- 
tion, with determined effort to secure capital equipment for industry, 
with advice from men of the modern cut such as Joshi and Chandra 
Roy, and with busy political manipulations to maintain the status of the 
regime in the turbulent period ahead. 

When we left, Colonel Karve escorted us to the neat stone railway 
station in whose center is a giant showcase crammed with the products 
of the State Industries—crockery, kewpie dolls, tools, shoes. He 
gravely bade us farewell. “You will always be welcome guest in 
Gwalior. His Highness wants especially to know Americans better.” 


TOWARD A RESPONSIBLE ART 


Laurence Sears 


ITHIN THE CONTEMPORARY SCENE there are many 

philosophies of art. For some, art is an escape from the hound 
of pursuing inhibitions; for others, it is the grown-up child playing 
with the toys of line and color. For still another group it is the pas- 
sionate search for the boojum of pure form. And there are those who, 
like Croce and Spingarn, are seeking for some experience, unique and 
discrete, which can be called aesthetic. 

There is still another position which takes its start from the obser- 
vation of all human life as the activity of a sociobiological organism, 
_an organism persistently seeking that relationship with its environment 
which will enable it to function fully and thereby give to it integration 
and its deepest satisfaction. Max Eastman, in The Literary Mind,* 
has formulated this position. Maintaining that the impulse to adjust- 
ment is to be found in the very origins of life, he says: 


We shall find not only that experience as such is welcome to life, but that life 
of its own accord goes in search of experience. . .. . We are not merely try- 
ing to adapt ourselves in order to stay alive, but we are trying even more ener- 
getically to live. Everything we do and think is not a reaction; a great deal of 
iPisiactiony: Vi. <4 We do things not only because we have a sensation, but also 
in order to make a sensation. And so do the most elementary organisms. Any 


rubber ball can react, but it requires life to act. And life does act. It seeks 
experience. 


Experience is not something to which we are merely subjected. 
We pursue it avidly and continually. But what kind of experience? 
Not simply that which gives immediate happiness. Empirical evidence 
gives the lie to any thoroughgoing hedonism. Dewey has a distinction 
which is useful at this point. He speaks of the difference between “ex- 
perience” and “ay experience.” The former is that kind of acting and 


* Max Eastman, The Literary Mind, New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
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reacting without unity or pattern, marked by continuing confusion, and 
moving not to a conscious climax but only to an uncompleted close. In 
contrast, a7 experience has the significance that comes with the con- 
- scious fulfillment of a process marked by clarity, design, and integration. 

All creative work starts with an impulse or desire which is in some 
way impeded. This impulse may find an immediate release or an ulti- 
mate frustration, but in neither case does a work of art result. That 
comes only when the artist gives to whatever medium he has chosen a 
pertinent pattern and form. The process is neither wholly subjective 
nor wholly objective; it is a mutual interaction and interfusion of the 
two. For the objective form is the analogue of subjective clarification. 
When we design an object we are giving form to our intent. From con- 
fusion and formlessness:‘we move to pattern and to clarity. 

In a work of art, however, there must be not only design and clarity 
but also conscious fulfillment, an alternation of a concern for means and 
techniques with that insight and awareness of the qualitative aspect of 
things that has always been recognized as an essential part of the 
aesthetic experience. This sense of intense living marks the passage 
from confusion into harmony. It is the heightening of consciousness 
which marks the fulfilled completion of experience. It is in these mo- 
ments that the work of art is enjoyed and that life is good. 

The phrase “a work of art” gives the clue to the understanding of 
this point of view. Art is not a product, it is a work. It is always an 
activity: that kind of activity which is not simply a means, but an end so 
meaningful that it in turn initiates a new train of experiences. It 1s an 
activity which has the quality of unity and clarity, and which comes to 
_ its climax in a complete awareness of all the qualities involved. Then 
are our eyes opened, and we see. Here is the basic distinction between 
two philosophies: for one, art is an object; for another, it is an experi- 
ence. For one, it is a quality of things; for another, it is an activity of 
man. The “product” of art is not the “work” of art. 

With this sketch of a general philosophy of art let us turn to the 
specific question of the criteria in literature. I am not here concerned 
with the technical questions of literary form, but only with those aspects 
which literature shares to some degree with all the other arts. In the 
first place, a book is great which opens my eyes to some experience I 
have not hitherto seen. With Dostoevski I live in a house of the dead 
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in Siberia; with Pearl Buck I am a Chinese peasant facing famine; with 
Malraux I am fighting day by day the battle of the Spanish Loyalists. 
And as always happens when new experience comes to one, life becomes 
more vivid and intense. That is the function of the artist, to make ex- 
perience arresting by bringing it to life. 

It would be difficult to overemphasize either the need for this or 
the capacity of the artist to do it. In a startling phrase, Théophile, 
Gautier remarked, “I am one for whom the visible world exists.” 
Surely there are few of whom that can be said; few for whom the form 
of a leafless tree, or the color of a shadow, becomes real. And even 
more true is it that we rarely see people, see them not as types—as 
parent, student, subway guard, Republican—but as different, unique 
persons; see them with their fears and hopes, their tragedies and 
gaieties; see the play of forces within the human heart; see them as a 
Shakespeare could reveal them. That is why the artist, the writer, plays 
so supremely important a part in life. It is he who must strip the veils 
of habit and convention from our eyes until we see again with the 
freshness of a child for whom all the world is a new experience of 
wonder. That is what Conrad meant when, in his famous Preface to 
The Nigger of the Narcissus,* he wrote: “My task which I am trying 
to achieve is, by the power of the written word, to make you hear, to 
make you feel—it is, before all, to make you see. That—and no more, 
and it is everything. .... ” Surely that experience is good in and for 
itself. Saint Teresa used to say to her novitiates that she required of 
them no more than to look. That is the function of all artists, whether 
they be mystics or novelists. 

There is a second aspect of the writer’s work. He must clarify the 
meanings of life. Such a statement inevitably invites suspicion that I 
am talking, not about an artist, but about a scientist. But there are two 
kinds of clarification. The scientist clarifies in the sense that he solves 
a problem by translating the individual and uniquely qualitative side of 
life into the abstract and quantitative in order that he may find the 
causal sequences. In that way he gains control over his situation, ex- 
plains the past and predicts the future. That kind of problem solving 
is certainly a form of clarification and an important one. 

But that is not the way the artist brings clarity out of confusion. 

“Copyright 1914 by Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
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In the first place he uses different materials, not quantitative relations 
but qualitative uniquenesses. And he clarifies, not in the sense of solv- 
ing some scientific problem but by creating a clearer, surer scale of value. 
Let me illustrate. 

Among the many books published on the situation in China, two 
may be chosen both for their competence and for the difference in their 
approach. One is Prerequisites to Peace in the Far East, by Peffer. 
Here there is an analysis of the historical background and contem- 
porary situation which provides a basis by which concrete solutions to 
the problem can be proposed and examined. It is, in other words, a 
scientific treatise in sociology. The other book is Mamn’s Fate, by André 
Malraux. It does not deal with the historical origins of the revolu- 
tion. It gives little understanding of the causes of the conflict. It pro- 
poses no solution. It does not speak of the plight of millions; it shows 
the tragedy of a few. It formulates no scientific as opposed to value 
_ hypotheses, and looks for no evidence by which theories may be proved 
or disproved. It makes us see, and it makes us feel. And in the process 
of seeing and feeling there comes inevitably a re-sorting of our values. 
This thing is wrong! Men ought not to have to live and die this way. 
Such courage as is shown by Kyo reveals once more the things that are 
important, brotherhood and justice and heroism and a spirit that will 
not flinch and weaken. 

The artist, in other words, points out what after all matters in this 
life of ours. In the confusion of the claims from without and the 
desires from within, what are the things that must be put first? No 
scientist can do more than contribute indirectly to the solution of that 
problem. It is the artist who has always, and must always, find in the 
welter of trivialities the experiences of value, who reveals the hollow- 
ness of an old scale which has died without our knowing it, and helps 
to bring to birth a new one for a day that is also new. For that can 
never be done in any final sense. Each generation—each individual— 
must do it for himself. Nor does the writer do this in the didactic 
spirit of the moralist or preacher. We rightly react against any sug- 
gestion that literature must take itself to the pulpit. The great writer 
appeals to the imagination; he sets forth his vision of the world, in 
the light of which the trivial gives place to the important. No wonder 
that Shelley said that “poetry is the unacknowledged legislator of 
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mankind,” and when the poet fails to fulfill that function the results 
are as tragic for mankind as they are unfortunate for poetry. é 

Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell Tolls illustrates our point. 
Some have called it significant because they recognized the great de- 
scriptive writing in the book, the brilliancy of much of the character 
portrayal, the power with which a scene like the execution of the Fas- 
cists is drawn. But that is only a part of it. The thing which made it 
difficult for others to lay the book down was the fact that they were 
there, facing not simply the problems of the Spaniards, but their own 
situation here and now. They were trying to sort out the meaningful 
from the merely trifling. For with death imminent Robert Jordan 
was seeking the things that were eternal, and in terms of our time and 
our experience he was rediscovering love, and reafhrming that strange 
paradox, that he who would save his life must lose it. What else does 
the artist do one half so great as to clarify the meanings and point to 
the significant possibilities of our experience? 

Not all the arts clarify meaning in the same way, or to the same 
extent, nor do all forms of literature do it equally. An Elizabethan 
lyric and Paradise Lost seem hardly comparable. The values of the 
latter are explicit; in the former they are implicit. Yet in the mere 
celebration of the joy of living the lyricist has revealed his vision of 
that which is and that which ought to be. The very statement of a 
meaning is an indication of a value. The work of art, and by that let 
me repeat that I mean not a product but an activity, is the kind of an 
experience where we see those things to which we had been blind, and 
bring an ordered perspective into the confusion of competing values. 

In opposition to this philosophy is the one which maintains the 
existence of a unique aesthetic experience. This view stems primarily 
from the work of the Italian idealist, Benedetto Croce. He regards all 
art as essentially language, meaning by that a vision or intuition of 
images. “So that the physical work of art is nothing but a subsequent 
mechanical copy of what the artist has created and beholds in imagina- 
tion.” In this apprehension of images, the intuition is opposed to the 
practical of any sort. It is “to dream with open eyes in life.” Spingarn, 
his American disciple, declares that the only criterion is: “What has it 
expressed and how completely?” And he takes a similar position as to 
the relation of art to any moral judgments. “We have done with all 
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moral judgment of art as art..... Beauty aims neither at morals 
nor at truth.” 

This is no new approach. There have always been those who sepa- 
rated into discrete compartments the Good, the True, and the Beautiful 
with each essentially unrelated to the others. The good was divorced 
from the thoughtful; those concerned with morality were suspicious of 
beauty, and so it went. And it is equally clear that the aesthetic was 
divorced from the good and the thoughtful. There was the separate 
aesthetic experience. 

But is there? Are there any such isolated experiences? The scien- 
tist and the artist use different materials, but both think and both enjoy. 
It is a mistake to think of those two types of experience as being differ- 
entiated by anything else than a matter of emphasis, as well as a choice 
of materials. For the one the stress falls on the problem solving; for 
the other, on the consummatory climax. So, too, have morality and art 
been far too narrowly and exclusively defined, to their mutual loss. 
If morality were thought of as the art of social relations, art might be 
willing to admit its concern with the ends and means of life. 

I cannot find the aesthetic experience if by that is meant some 
unrelated experience, some experience which is not the fruit of all past 
events and a prophecy of that which is to come. To deny that inter- 
relationship is to deny the possibility of value. For value is dependent 
on that very relatedness. We can never know what is a value until 
after we have taken the event and put it into its widest perspective. 
Is this experience good? How can I tell until I know what it leads 
to in the widest possible span of time and place. To evaluate is to see 
_ in the widest possible context. Then, and then only, can we call any- 
thing good, or true, or beautiful. 

[have raised the question as to whether there is discoverable any 
separate aesthetic experience, but there is nothing to prevent men from 
trying to keep the instrumental and the consummatory areas of life 
apart, from divorcing the necessary from the enjoyed, the meaningless 
from the significant. Essentially the philosophy held by Croce 1s rep- 
resented by our museums where people go occasionally. It is an expe- 
rience worth having. But I do not believe that even museum art would 
be destroyed by asking that its relationship to the rest of life be made 
explicit. I do not want to see art divorced from life; when that is done, 
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art tends to be raised to the unattainable and life degraded to the 
undesirable. 

In a recent article by Van Wyck Brooks there was a quotation from 
Chekhov which admirably reflects what seems to me the proper func- | 
tion of literature. 


Let me remind you that the writers who, we say, are for all time... . have 
one common and very important characteristic. . .. - The best of them are 
realists and paint life as it is, but, through every line’s being soaked in the con- 
sciousness of an object, you feel, besides life as it is, the life which ought to be, 
and that captivates you. And we? We paint life as it is, but beyond that—noth- 
ing at all. We have neither immediate nor remote aims, and in our soul there is 
a great empty space. 


I suppose it would be granted that this passage reflects a noble ideal, 
that even those holding a more remote philosophy of art might recog- 
nize that writers with such a view would profoundly influence their 
time. But is it art? Is it possible to be aware both of “life as it is” 
and as it “ought to be” without losing the distinctive aesthetic expe- 
rience? Would there be the same aesthetic exaltation that Croce and 
Spingarn want to protect? I, too, want that preserved, but I cannot see 
why the relating of it to the rest of experience should destroy it, or 
even lessen it. Why should the sense of the possibilities of life destroy 
the beauty of the actualities? A word of caution needs to be said. Ob- 
viously there is the necessity of seeing the painting or the poem for 
what it is, of withholding judgment until the artist has had a chance 
to make clear his vision. 

There are some who seem to fear that literature will be only a 
Jonah to the whale of morality. This may of course be so, though it 
is to be remembered that Jonah did come out on top. They feel that 
to explore the values of such a play as Lear is to pervert it. But if we 
see Lear as a revelation of the heights as well as the depths to which 
life may reach, and if we stress the necessity of seeing and understand- 
ing, are we losing the real significance? 

“If,” says one, “we judge art on a basis of moral value, or value in 
any relation except that of the artist himself, we run afoul of our preju- 
dices, philosophies, social ethos, etc.” We may run afoul of our 
prejudices? We certainly will! But can it be avoided in any judg- 
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ment? In this pure heaven of aesthetic experience, are we, then, to be 
freed from the last traces of our mortality? What are the implications 
of refusing to make a moral judgment in the field of art? Are we 
to conclude that whatever is completely and convincingly expressed, 
no matter how trivial, how unrelated to our experience, is to be classed 
with that which directs and illuminates? To declare that art is uncon- 
cerned with morality is to insist that it is unrelated to choices, to a 
future which is problematical where there are some things that are 
better than others. To relate the work of art to the totality of expe- 
rience is to make it inevitably concerned with morals. 

The issue seems to be whether or not there is a hierarchy of values. 
One does not need to be a Crocean to admit that even though there is 
no absolute scale yet in any given situation there are some things more 
important than others. If one denies that, and affirms that the seem- 
ingly trivial is as important as the apparently significant, then we are 
on the high road to denying that anything has importance, and to in- 
sisting on a divorce of beauty and significance. It is hard to see how 
one can avoid the conclusion that an art without significance is apt to 
become an insignificant art. We would do well to remember Santa- 
yana’s warning that “The arts may die of triviality as they were born 
of enthusiasm.” 

We are seeing a strange refusal to accept responsibility for a choice 
of values. The scientist until recently has insisted that such a choice is 
no affair of his. He deals in facts. The artist is concerned only with 
beauty. The businessman must be “realistic.” Who is to concern him- 
self with the better and the worse—the professional moralist and the 
preacher? Or shall all men take responsibility for the values of their 
work and the implications for all life? We can, of course, maintain 
the Crocean view, but in the meantime the world will pass us by as it 
searches, without the leadership we might offer, for that for which men 
have always hungered more than for bread. 

“Poetry is a criticism of life.” This is not all it is; it is also ec- 
stasy, and vision, and understanding, and insight. But Plato long ago 
pointed out that vision must begin with the fair forms of this world. 
The essence of what I am after is to keep intact the bond between the 
natural and the ideal in order that we shall not condemn any experience 
to the depths of the prosaic and the sordid, or raise any to the heights 
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of the trivial and the unimportant. For we must grant at least the 
possibility of significance to all of life. Not merely experience, but 
aesthetic experience; not merely life, but the good life. That is why 
art and the good life are synonymous. There are not scientific expe- 
riences and moral experiences and beautiful experiences, all sharply 
differentiated. There are only those processes that have clarity and 
integrity and conscious fulfillment, and those which do not have them. 

The issue is not whether the artist has avy responsibilities, but 
whether they are to be expressed solely in terms of craftsmanship and 
technique. Is he not also summoned to play his part in a society con- 
fused and frightened? Does the artist stand above the battle? And 
if he does, what is the effect on his art as well as on society? We will 
do well to remember the words of Professor Tawney.* “A cloistered 
and secluded refinement, intolerant of the heat and dust of creative 
effort, is the note, not of civilization, but of the epochs which have 
despaired of it—which have seen in one form or another the triumph 
of the barbarian, and have sought compensation for defeat in writing 
cultured footnotes to the masterpieces they are incapable of producing.” 


*R. H. Tawney, Equality, London: George Allen & Unwin. 


A presentation copy ... . isacopy of a book which does 
not sell, sent you by the author, with his foolish autograph 
at the beginning of it; for which—if a brother author, he ex- 
pects from you a book of yours, which does not sell, in return. 


—Cuartes Lams, Popular Fallacies 
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THREE POEMS 
Virginia Esterly Dunbar 


RIDE TO THE COAST 


He could hardly tell where the road 
Skirted along the bog. 

For all that the headlights showed, 
The pool of the tule fog 

Might:be Valley wide. 


An hour past he’d seen 

Lights shine from a house like a mask. 
He didn’t know where he had been 
And he hadn’t thought to ask. 
Enough that the San Joaquin 


Held to the left, and a breeze 
Off the tule told him of that. 
And, once, like a lifting of seas, 
In the fog he saw to the right 
The dripping almond trees. 


That was his ride to the Coast. 
That was the way he came. 
Although I can’t speak for most 
I imagine it’s always the same 
When a man in the night is lost. 


REVELATION BY FOG 


Mountains are hidden by mist. 
And the big pepper tree 

(Still too close to be lost) 

Is the last that I can see. 
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All of the rest is in cloud, 

All that I loved so well— 
Mesquite, sage, and the proud 
Slim yucca like a sweet bell. 


Only the green and dear 
Familiar pepper tree 

(And that because it is near) 
Can now enravish me. 


Such is the Kingdom and King 
(And that because it is close)— 
The fog thrust back like a ring, 
The Word spoken in a known Voice. 


THE DRY HILL 


Here the shrill cicada makes 
Music on a dry hill. 

Hollow dry grass shakes. 
This song will not be still. 


A restless walking wind 
Gathers in the bony scrub. 
Against a dumb and blind 
Sun these branches rub. 


I’ve gone to the hill’s top 
And there is no green thing, 
But a dry year cannot stop 
What the dry hills sing. 


It is a desert ground— 

But on the ridge of the brittle hill 
There is orchestral sound. 

This song will not be still. 


MAN AND MAMMOTH IN AMERICA 


Kenneth Macgowan 


MAMMOTH in Colorado—a giant sloth near Hoover Dam— 
spear points of early man involved with both. Those two re- 
mote and spectacular animals roaming our own United States set our 
minds far back on the trail of time. But the weapons—crude as they 
were and pitifully small—carry us forward again tens of thousands of 
years. I am describing the reaction of the layman who first learns of 
these things, but the opinions of science veer almost as widely when it 
tries to date the traffic of man and mammoth in the New World. The 
range is from 100,000 years ago to 2500 B.C. 

There is plenty of evidence. Weapons of early man—various oddly 
shaped spear points called Sandia, Classic and Generalized Folsom, 
Plainview, and Yuma—have been found in a number of Western states 
along with the fossils of elephants, camels, giant sloths and bison, or 
extinct horses. Human bones have turned up, too. In Brazil and Ecua- 
dor and Chile, in New Mexico and Arizona and Florida, and lately in 
Mexico fossils of some of these extinct mammals have been dug up 
with the skulls of man—skulls, incidentally, that look far more like 
those of Australians or Papuans than they do like the skulls of the 
Mongoloid Indians of historic times. 

Trying to date the life of early man by the death of animals now 

extinct is one of the major tasks that face the American prehistorian. 
It is doubly difficult because, in the first place, evidence of when these 
animals died off is not yet available—and may never be—and, secondly, 
because we must also know how long man hunted them efore they 
became extinct. If we knew when the last of these mammals died, we 
should know the latest possible date of most of the archaic skulls and 
of the men who made the Sandia and Folsom spear points. But we 
still should not know just how much earlier some of these humans 
lived, nor should we know when they or their predecessors first dis- 
covered America. 
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The subject has been confused by too many guesses and too little 
evidence. Besides a great variety of geologic theories and much amaz- 
ingly stubborn conservatism, we have had some extraordinary Indian 
myths as well as the dreams of innocents and eccentrics. 

If the Spanish churchmen were a bit upset at finding in the Indies 
both a new world and a race unaccounted for in the Bible, later explorers 
and settlers of the mainland were quite as astonished over the discovery 
of huge bones in swamps and creeks, prairies and badlands. Laymen 
and divines sought explanations, and, of course, they found dozens, 
most of them as absurd as Cotton Mather’s dictum of 1712 that the 
bones were those of the giants of Holy Writ. By 1782 Thomas Jeffer- 
son knew they belonged to a kind of elephant, but on “the traditional 
testimony of the Indians,” he was inclined to believe “that this animal 
still exists in the northern and western parts of America. .... 
He may well exist there now as he did formerly where we find 
his bones.” 

The bridge stretching from sacred fiction to profane fact, from 
giants to mammoths and mastodons, seems to have been the work, oddly 
enough, of Negro slaves. Mark Catesby wrote in 1743: 


At a place in Carolina called Stono was dug out of the Earth three or four 
Teeth of a large animal, which by the concurring Opinion of all the Negroes, 
native Africans, that saw them, were the Grinders of an Elephant, and in my 


Opinion that could be no other; I having seen some of the like that are brought 
from 4 frica. 


On the basis of this statement Loren C. Eiseley—who has written much 
on the problem of the extinction of American mammals—believes that 
the Negro slaves told the Indian as well as the white man about the 
animal with such gigantic bones, and described its shape and habits. 
The eighteenth-century white man—eager for knowledge of zo- 
ology and many other things—pumped the Indian, and doubtless with 
leading questions. The Indians, “involved in their own vast animal 
mythology,” as Eiseley puts it, were more likely to respond “to these 
myriads of questions with elaboration and a desire to please.” Thus, 
when our ancestors asked where the elephants had gone, the Indians 
answered, “Across the lakes.” Soon the belief that the mammoth still 
lived in the remoter portions of northeastern Canada grew so strong 
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in white men that early maps indicated his home in western Labrador. 
By the time that the ethnologists of the last half-century began collect- 
ing Indian myths, there were numerous traditions of the elephant in 
the native folklore. In a summary of the material, Duncan Strong lists 
more than a dozen instances. An Algonquin tribe told of a great animal 
“with an arm coming out of its shoulder,” and of another that left 
“large round tracks in the snow” and “struck its enemies with its long 
nose.” Penobscot Indians had a myth in which a culture hero saw 
“moving hills without vegetation,” which proved to be “great animals 


with long teeth, animals so huge that when they lay down they could 


not get up.” There were stories of “a great moose with a fifth leg.” 


- Elephant myths turned up among the Alabama Indians in the South. 


The Chitimacha said that “a long time ago a being with a long nose 
came out of the ocean and began to kill people. It would root up trees 
with its nose to get at people who sought refuge in the branches.” The 
Eskimo of Alaska joined their Siberian brothers in tales of a behemoth 
that burrowed underground and died if he breathed air—a tale derived, 
no doubt, from the carcasses of mammoths found frozen under the 
snow. “These stories,” writes Eiseley, “show a suspicious growth in 
numbers just at the time when White interest and enthusiasm were 
keenest.” 

Whatever germ of truth may lie in some of the Indian traditions, 
certain theorists of the last century and a half were quite as absurd as 
Cotton Mather in their conclusions. In 1806 an Englishman named 
Thomas Ashe wrote of “incognita, nondescript animals” of the Middle 
West, and suggested that “as the immense volume of the creature 


_ would unfit him for coursing after his prey through thickets and woods” 


nature had “furnished him with the power of taking a mighty leap.” 
Then there was John Ranking, who published in 1827 Historical Re- 
searches on the Conquest of Peru, Mexico, Bogota, N atchez, ana Talo- 
meco, in the Thirteenth Century, by the Mongols, Accompanied with 
Elephants. Perhaps he was religious enough to believe, like Jefferson, 
that “no instance can be produced, of her [nature] having permitted 
any one race of her animals to become extinct.” At any rate, Ranking 
remembered the “divine wind” that balked Kublai Khan’s invasion of 
Japan, and he allowed it to blow some of Kublai’s vessels to the New 
World. A son of the Khan became the first Inca, another Mongol 
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noble founded Montezuma’s line, and the Khan’s elephants of war 
spread all up and down the two continents—a notion reported in 1778 
by Johann R. Forster. 

In 1880, worried over how the Mound Builders could have trans- 
ported so much earth, Frederick Larkin suggested that the Indians 
must have domesticated the mammoth: ‘“‘We can imagine that tremen- 
dous teams have been driven to and fro in the vicinity of their great — 
works.” As evidence he offered a “copper relic” with an elephant en- 
graved on it “in harness.” 


The American archaeologist has found no evidence of the mam- 
moth as a living factor in the life of the American Indians since the 
time of Christ. He looks askance at two elephant pipes of doubtful 
provenience which turned up near Davenport, Iowa, around the 
eighties. He is not impressed by a carved head, which might be either 
elephant or macaw, on a stone stela in Copan, Honduras. But he must 
give more respectful attention to certain evidence concerning the mas- 
‘’ todon—that early form of elephant which alone of all the order pene- 
trated to South America. The bones of that animal have been found 
in peat bogs of the Great Lakes area which have formed since the 
glaciers began to melt, and a skeleton has been unearthed near Quito, 
Ecuador, cheek by jowl with broken pottery. 

The South American mastodon was found twelve miles from Quito 
in a district where the bones of the horse, the extinct sloth, and an ex- 
tinct relative of the armadillo have also been discovered. Franz Spill- 
man of the University of Quito made the find and Max Uhle co- 
operated in the excavation. Uhle states that the scientific facts recorded 
are beyond question. The animal lay on its left side, apparently mired 
in what is now a yellow clay, which lies upon a thick layer of blue clay. 
A small landslide had covered the skeleton and the clay. There were 
a number of evidences of man. The ribs of the right side had been cut 
away. There were remains of fire which had been lighted in the belly 
and around the feet and tail, and which had baked some of the clay 
touching the animal. Spillman and Uhle found parts of flint artifacts, 
a shaped bone tool, and some lengths of wood beside an erect block of 
stone, which suggested levers and a fulcrum used in an attempt to lift 
portions of the mastodon. They also found—and this is the important 
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point so far as dating is concerned—more than 150 pieces of broken 
pottery. 


Eiseley maintains that the site’s “archaeological neglect has been 


‘scandalous. If this site had been claimed to be ‘Pleistocene’ many ex- 


perts would undoubtedly have journeyed even to this out-of-the-way 
location.” Because of the claim that the find was Neolithic, it has not 
received the thorough study which a Folsom find would unquestionably 
have received in North America. If the mastodon actually survived 
until the time of pottery in South America, says Eiseley, this does 
not demonstrate that the animal lingered as late in North America. 
But it plays hob with the antiquity of a South American skull from 
Punin. 

There are two curious factors in this discovery. The first is that 
coal was found in the remnants of the fire. Did the Indians of Ecuador 
use that fuel before the Spaniards came? Was there a deposit nearer 
than that in Peru? The second factor has to do with the pottery. Al- 
though there were no fewer than 152 broken pieces, they could not be 
fitted into even one restored pot. Why? Further, 140 of the shards 
are from a primitive type of pottery, imperfectly fired, while 12 pieces 
are from an advanced and decorated type which, in other locations, is 
supposed to show Maya influence. Why should two varieties of pottery 
—so widely separated in technique and, presumably, age—appear at 
this one time? 

If the Quito mastodon and pots were indeed neighbors in time, 
then they provide the only evidence—ex post facto, at that—for the 
remarkable statement of the geologist William B. Scott in 1913 that 


“many Pleistocene animals were in existence only a few centuries ago, 


in what is called ‘historic time’ in the Old World. .... Several 
skeletons of the American mastodon have been found in bogs, covered 
by only a few inches of peat with more or less of the hair and recog- 
nizable contents of the stomach preserved.” Eiseley has questioned 
the evidence that the mastodon had hair, and he has pointed out that a 
peat bog is an ideal place for the preservation of vegetable matter such 
as that animal lived upon. The bogs and their fossils lie to the south 
of the Great Lakes, which formed as the ice fields began to retreat into 
Canada. Since the retreat began between 20,000 and 25,000 years ago, 
it is obvious that bogs could have formed and mastodons been trapped 
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in them far longer ago than a few centuries—whether “few” means 
five, ten, or even thirty. 

A hundred years ago Sir Charles Lyell commented on the profu- 
sion of mastodon bones in North American bogs compared with the 
paucity of such fossils in the bogs of Europe; and argued for the late 
survival of these animals in the New World. Answering Lyell, Eiseley 
points out, first of all, that for many centuries such skeletons were 
hunted out and salvaged by Europeans in search of ivory or the materia 
medica of the unicorn’s horn. Further, the mastodon, which was a 
forest-lover and fell a natural victim to bogs, was unknown to Europe, 
while the mammoth kept mainly to dry, open steppes. We know that 
bogs both in our Great Lakes area and in northern Europe were post- 
Glacial, says Eiseley, “and that is all. There exists no evidence, at 
present, which seems to demand in the New World a lingering extinc- 
tion of the American elephants in a way much different from the course 
of events in Europe.” 


When we turn from the mastodon preserved in wet peat bogs, we 
come upon the camel and the sloth in dry caves. There, buried in dust, 
are skin, hair, and ligaments, as well as bone. Not a great deal of such 
remains exists, however, and only in a few caves—and this time “few” 
means less than five. It happens that dry and dust-filled caves are 
almost as good embalmers as the bogs of the Great Lakes or the ice of 
Siberia and the Alaska muck beds. “Ina perfectly dry limestone cave,” 
says Howard, “covered by three to ten feet of dust, there seems to be 
no reason why the hair and tissue of the sloth, camel, horse, or bison 
could not have been preserved for several thousands of years.” 


Neither elephant nor sloth, neither horse nor camel, is such a com- 
mon companion of the projectile points associated with Folsom man as 
is an extinct form of bison. This was larger than the historic animal 
and had longer and straighter horns. Though it is known variously as 
Bison taylori, Bison antiquus, and Bison occidentalis, it was probably of 
a single type. Now one of the significant things about Folsom is that 
the point never turns up with the modern variety of buffalo which goes 
by the interesting name of Bison bison—unless, of course, lack of skull 
material has led scientists astray. Therefore, if we seek the latest date 
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of Folsom, it would seem as if we must seek the death-day of the ex- 
tinct bison. J 

Protagonists of early man have argued that Folsom must date far, 
- far back, or there would not be time for the evolution of the modern 
bison of the High Plains. Lately, however, Eiseley has developed a 
theory which does away with the long period of evolution from Bison 
tayloré into Bison bison, and yet pins down Folsom to the end of the 
glaciers. There is some evidence that the kind of bison Folsom man 
hunted migrated up into Canada when the glaciers melted and that the 
“modern” variety, which we call the buffalo, came up from the south 
and took over the High Plains. As the temperature moderated over the 
whole northern hemisphere, the plains of Canada began to resemble 
the plains of the United States where the prey of Folsom man had 
flourished. The climate and the vegetation of the High Plains, moving 
north behind the ice, took Bison taylori along. The same northward 
movement of climate and vegetation occurred from Mexico to the 
High Plains, and it carried to their historic habitat the buffalo that 
have left their bones in old soils south of the border. The only place 
where we meet the two varieties of bison together is a peat bog in 
Minnesota. 

The evidence that Bison taylori et al. moved to Canada is not com- 
plete, but it is suggestive. There are accounts from Ernest Thompson 
Seton and other observers of bison horns from Athabaska “nearly 
twice the length of the Plains ones and much straighter.” The Cana- 
dian bison and the Folsom variety seem “suspiciously similar,” says 
Eiseley. Unfortunately, in 1925, before the bison of Athabaska 
_ had been properly measured and observed, Bison bison from the 
High Plains were brought north to breed with the Canadian va- 
riety. Eiseley feels it is a possibility that the Athabaskan animals “rep- 
resented, at least in a mixed form, the last of the Ice Age bison which 
early man had hunted in the western plains.” If this is true, it means 
that Folsom man was fully developed in the period before the melting 
of the glaciers drove his favorite game north to Canada. It means, 
further, that he may have entered the plains 40,000 years ago when a 
corridor opened through the Western ice fields. 

The Folsom bison may also have gone northeast to the edge of New 
England. Grasslands extend from the High Plains of the Classic Fol- 
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som point northeast to Illinois and Indiana, and ancient steppes once 
ran through Ohio to New York state and probably to New Jersey and 
southern New England. Antevs suggests that late bands of Folsom 
men pursued their bison across this area. Certainly they left their 
cruder form of point in this part of the Middle West and the East. 
But where, in this area, are the fossils of the extinct bison? 


A hundred years ago the French scientist Cuvier, who gave much 
time to the study of the fossils of extinct mammals, presented the 
“cataclysmal” explanation of their end. They were destroyed by sud- 
den great geologic changes. To us, perhaps, these changes seem to have 
ignored certain other animals in a most disquieting way. Cuvier was at 
a disadvantage, of course, for he was working in a Bible-ridden world 
which had to accept the Book of Genesis as fact. Even as late as 1887, 
Henry H. Howorth wrote in his book, The Mammoth and the Flood: 


These facts . . . . prove in the first place that a great catastrophe or cataclysm 
occurred at the close of the Mammoth period, by which that animal, with its 
companions, were [sic] overwhelmed over a very large part of the earth’s sur- 
face. Secondly, this cataclysm involved a very widespread flood of water, which 
not only killed the animals but also buried them under continuous beds of loam or 
gravel. Thirdly, that the same catastrophe was accompanied by a very great and 
sudden change of climate in Siberia, by which the animals which had previously 
lived in fairly temperate conditions were frozen in their flesh underground and 
have remained frozen ever since. 


In the hundred years since Koch found a mammoth and a spear 
point in Missouri we have learned little that is definite about the rea- 
sons for the extinction of mammoth and mastodon, and of camel, horse, 
and sloth, in North America. We merely know that they died out as the 
glaciers melted. The natural guess for either scientist or amateur is that 
change of climate was the lethal factor. Yet we know that many of 
them had already survived drastic changes of climates and lived 
through interglacials as well as glacials in the Great Ice Age. Further, 
how do we account for the survival of deer, antelope, fox, rabbit, 
moose, beaver, bear, and so many other animals? How could climate 
be so selective? If the dire wolf died, why not the timber wolf; if the 
short-faced bear, why not the grizzly; if one form of rabbit and three 


r 


- 


forms of antelope, why not all rabbits and all antelope? If disease 
instead of climate was the great eliminator—as some have suggested— 
we face the same dilemma. 

The mysteries of extinction are so many and so baffling that it is 
small wonder no book in English has been written on the subject. Since 
1906, when Henry Fairfield Osborn summed the matter up in his paper 
of fifty-odd pages, The Causes, of Extinction of Mammalia, Eiseley 
credits only two theories with contributing anything new to the dis- 
cussion. 

One is the hypothesis of Sewall Wright and his co-workers that 
when an animal was greatly reduced in numbers it would suffer fatally 
from inbreeding. This, however, leaves us still searching for what re- 
duced its numbers so radically. 

The other theory is Sauer’s: Man, the hunter, destroyed the larger, 
clumsier, and more gregarious animals largely by means of fire drives, 
and these fires made the grasslands. Or, at least, the fire drives “broke 
the back” of mammalian resistance. Eiseley objects on a number of 
grounds. It was not alone the large, clumsy, and gregarious animals 
that disappeared. Certain mollusks, a variety of toad, a subfamily of 
rabbits, the dire wolf, the saber-toothed tiger, three forms of antelope, 
the short-faced bear, and a small horse also disappeared. More dam- 
aging still to Sauer’s theory is the fact that a number of birds became 

extinct. Eiseley asks, “Why, if this method was so deadly, did the 
- living bison and the living antelope roam the plains in countless num- 
bers?” He points out that while there is abundant evidence of extinct 
bison caught and killed in fire drives, there is no proof of mass kills of 
mammoth, horse, camel, and antelope. He also mentions the mastodon, 
the giant beaver, and the sloth, which frequented Eastern forests or 
Northern bogs and died in them. “Though man was on the scene at the 
final perishing, his was not . . . . the appetite nor the capacity for 
such gigantic slaughter.” Though Sauer believes that the numbers of 
hunting man in the New World were comparatively large when he 
killed Bison taylori, most authorities disagree. Alfred S. Romer be- 
lieves that if man had been numerous enough and deadly enough to 
have played a major part in the killing, we should find more evidences 
of his association with the extinct mammals. 
Romer and Edwin H. Colbert have put forward another explana- 
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tion for the extinction of the mammals. They suggest that the advent 
of man in the New World may have upset a nicely balanced state of © 
nature. But man had been living with just such animals in the Old 
World for hundreds of thousands of years before they became extinct. 
What, then, destroyed the mammoth in Europe? 

The most puzzling of all the fossils of extinct animals are those in 
the deep Alaska muck beds. Their numbers are appalling. They lie 
frozen in tangled masses, interspersed with uprooted trees. They seem 
to have been torn apart and dismembered and then consolidated under 
catastrophic conditions. Certain types of old spear points—perhaps one 
Generalized Folsom—have been found in these chilled beds. Skin, 
ligament, hair, flesh, can still be seen. If scientists can solve this mys- 
tery before the high-pressure water streams of the miners disburse the 
evidence, perhaps we shall be nearer solving the greatest and most 
tantalizing problem involved in the story of early man. 

This problem of when the mammoth died should puzzle the Old 
World as well as the New. It should question the dating of Neander- 
thal and Cro-Magnon quite as much as of Folsom man. Oddly enough, 
it does nothing of the kind. In Europe the mammoth is accepted as 
diagnostic of the Glacial period. The fact that a Magdalenian man of 
southern France sketched a mammoth on the wall of a cave proves that 
the man existed in the Great Ice Age. But in America, if a spear point — 
turns up with bones of a mammoth, too many anthropologists accept 
this as proof that the animal died after the ice fields had melted. The 
mammoth proves the antiquity of man in Europe; man proves the — 
modernity of the mammoth in America. Herbert J. Spinden goes so 
far as to declare, “even if we admit that Folsom man hunted the mam- 
moth, we must place that sporting event not earlier than 2000 B.c.” 
The only shred of evidence to support such reasoning is the questionable 
pottery and coal that lay beside some mastodon bones in Ecuador. 
Against this we must now place the skull of a man found with fossil 
bones of an extinct elephant in a Mexican lake bed which Helmuth de 
Terra—glacialist and student of ancient man in Asia—dates as prior to 
15,000 years ago. And we must add the recent discovery of spear 
points and mammoth bones buried in a glacial stratum of Nebraska 


which C. B. Schultz of the State Museum believes ae be 3 4 
years old. 
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HOMAGE TO HENRY ADAMS 
Robert A. Hume 


The Education of Henry Adams, 
which has attained standing as one of 
the near-classics of modern literature, 
seems never to have satisfied its author. 
The many friends to whom he gave 
privately printed copies were asked to 
criticize it for him, but most of them 
never did, probably because they could 
not understand the precise nature’ of 
his effort. According to the Editor’s 
Preface (which, though bearing the 
signature of Henry Cabot Lodge, was 
apparently written by Adams himself ) 
he was especially discontented with the 
last three or four chapters, wherein he 
somewhat sketchily submits the dy- 
namic theory of history that provided 
a pattern for the thinking of his later 
years. Whatever conclusion 
concerning the final validity of this 
theory, one can hardly deny that it is 
the product of an informed and dar- 


one’s 


_ ing mind. 

Adams laid the groundwork for it 
in his study of the century I150— 
1250, set forth in his Mont-Saint- 
Michel and Chartres. According to 
his appraisal, the most significant 
quality of this century was its unity. 
By contrast the most noticeable qual- 
ity of our own century, as he charac- 
terizes it in the Education, is its 
disunity, if not 
Prompted by intellectual curiosity and 


imminent chaos. 


emotional need, Adams sought to give 
history a logical pattern by supposing 
that this later period in society’s de- 
velopment, his own period and ours, 
can be explained as the lineal descend- 
ant of the earlier—in terms of force. 
If the Virgin can be said to symbolize 
the force which medieval man invoked 
to build cathedrals and give himself 
faith in life, then perhaps the dynamo 
may be said to symbolize the force in- 
voked by modern man to produce those 
wonders by which, presumably, he 
undertakes to express and satisfy the 
cravings of his own mind and spirit. 

Pursuing in the Education this au- 
dacious analogy, Adams hypothesizes 
in the terms of physics and argues that 
if the discovered forces of nature be 
conceived of as one energy or “mass,” 
and the mind of man as another, then 
by the rule that a larger mass attracts 
a smaller it may be asserted that the 
forces of nature capture man, and not 
vice versa. Thus, the accumulation of 
mechanical powers, which has helped 
to make our time one of multiplicity 
and confusion, is an inevitable process 
over which man has no more control 
than over the operation of the pre- 
sumed law of gravity. To make mat- 
ters more troublesome, this process 
goes forward in obedience to a law of 
acceleration. 
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Supplementing his theory as offered 
in the Education, Adams invokes in his 
“Letter to the American Teachers of 
History”* Lord Kelvin’s second law 
of thermodynamics. In somewhat 
technical terms, this law states that 
“the entropy of the universe tends to 
a maximum.” Most laymen will be 
grateful for Adams’ popular exposi- 
tion of it, which asserts that beside the 
comforting law of the conservation of 
energy (according to which the 
amount of energy in the universe re- 
mains constant, since energy can 
neither be created nor destroyed) we 
must place the disturbing law of its 
Kelvin 


averred, says Adams in his paraphrase, 


dissipation or degradation. 


“that all nature’s energies were slowly 
converting themselves into heat and 
vanishing into space, until, at the last, 
nothing could be left except a dead 
ocean of energy at its lowest possible 
level—say of heat at 1° Centigrade, 
or —272° Centigrade below freezing 
point of water—and incapable of do- 
ing any work whatever, since work 
could be done only by a fall of tension, 
as water does work by falling to sea- 
level.”* Man, of course, along with 
the rest of creation, is doomed even- 
tually to reach this dead end.- His 
reason and will, Adams hypothesized, 
show signs in our own time of dwin- 
dling in force and effectiveness. 
Readers interested in this mode of 
theorizing will wish also to examine 


*Henry Adams, Degradation of the Demo- 
cratic Dogma. Copyright 1919 by The Mac- 
millan Company and used with their permission, 


Adams’ Rule of Phase Applied to 
History. Here, taking a rule of phys- 
ics propounded by Willard Gibbs, 
Adams argues that society may be 
passing through successive “phases,” 
roughly comparable, say, to the phases 
of matter seen in the transformation 
of a solid to a liquid and of that liquid 
to a gas. Again, in social transforma- 
tions a law of acceleration seems to be 
discernible. Thus Adams suggests 
tentatively that man lived in a “Re- 
ligious Phase” for about 90,000 years, 
ending at about the year 1600; then 
came a “Mechanical Phase,” lasting 
300 years, until 1900; following this 
would come, he thought, an “Electric 
Phase” of only seventeen years; there- 
“Ethereal 
Phase” of only four years. This 
would bring society to the year 1921. 
After that point Adams did not know 
whether we should expect a static, 
stationary period or a period charac- 
terized by a sort of unimaginable con- 
trol by man “of cosmic forces on a 
cosmic scale.” If Adams were with 
us today he might be inclined slightly 
to revise some of his dates, but he 
might well suggest that by dividing 
the atom man has begun to assert his 
control, if one can be optimistic 
enough to call it that, of cosmic forces 
on a cosmic scale. 


after, presumably, an 


II 


Now if all this scientific theorizing 
about history is to be taken as a literal 
attempt to describe and explain human 
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events in terms of physical formulae, 
even the most sympathetic reader will 
be inclined to accord Adams little 
more than a wry smile. Some years 
ago I presumed to examine the dy- 
namic theory point by point, emphasiz- 
ing the fundamental contrast between 
the kinds of “force” represented, re- 
spectively, by the Virgin and the dy- 
namo.* A convincing common value 
for them—whether in terms of dynes 
and poundals, or in terms of mystical 
exaltation—simply eludes mathemat- 
ical reason. This can be stated quite 


aside from the fact that the twelfth | 


century probably did not fully possess 
the near-miraculous unity that Adams 
attributes to it, even within the church 
itself; and that many of the scientific 
concepts employed by Adams—New- 
ton’s law of gravity and Gibbs’s rule 
of phase, for example—have in these 
later years been somewhat discounte- 
nanced. 

Such criticisms undoubtedly have 
their pertinence. Adams would have 
liked, ideally, to set up a literal analogy 
between history and science, so that 
the future could be precisely plotted 
by reference to the past and present. 
He fully understood, however, the 
difficulties involved. “I am puzzled,” 
he wrote in 1914 to his English friend 
Charles Milnes Gaskell, “to convert 
our vital energy and thought into 
terms of physical energy.” 


*See “Henry Adams’s Quest for Certainty,” 
in Stanford Studies in Language and Literature, 
Hardin Craig, ed. (Stanford University Press, 


1941). 


Further, though Adams was scru- 
pulous to invoke, to whatever extent 
he could, the precise techniques of the 
scientist and mathematician, he was 
working also as an artist; and to the 
extent he was so working, any ana- 
lytical criticism of the technical va- 
lidity of his terms widely misses the 
point. In the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature for February 22, 1947, Robert 
E. Spiller suggests that Adams’ use of 
physical formulae, in a way that most 
physicists themselves could only be 
amazed by, is in some ways compar- 
able to John Milton’s use, in Paradise 
Lost, of Ptolemaic cosmogony. By 
Milton’s time the Copernican theory, 
already two centuries old, was the only 
one scientifically acceptable to edu- 
cated minds, including Milton’s; but 
the poet sought verity rather than 
veracity, and evidently was not per- 
turbed at utilizing an outmoded hy- 
pothesis to gain artistic impressiveness 
and coherence. Various statements 
from Adams indicate that at least 
some of the time he considered the 
motive behind his dynamic historical 
theory to be, in a broad sense, alle- 
gorical. “One sought no absolute 
truth,” he observes in the Education. 
“One sought only a spool on which to 
wind the thread of history without 
breaking it.” Also: “Among indefinite 
possible orbits, one sought the orbit 
which could best satisfy the observed 
movement of the runaway star Groom- 
bridge, 1838, commonly called Henry 
Adams. . 


work out the problem if he were given 


. . Any schoolboy could 
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the right to state it in his own terms.”* 


He wrote to his younger brother, 
Brooks Adams, that The Rule of 
Phase Applied to History was only a 
sort of jigsaw puzzle, “put together 
in order to see whether the pieces 
could be made to fit,” and he com- 
plained that “the fools begin at once 
to discuss whether the theory was 
true.” 

Perhaps the 
Adams ever made regarding the pur- 
pose of his scientific-historical theoriz- 
ing was contained in a tentative intro- 
duction to this Rule of Phase essay, an 
introduction that he sent to George 
Cabot Lodge sometime before March 
1909. In it Adams avers that the 
theory as expounded in the Education, 


clearest statement 


in terms of astronomy, was meant 
merely as one possible illustration of 
the method. “The next step required 
an effort of thought on the reader’s 
part, for it was clear that, if he knew 
a little of science, he would of his 
own accord go on to apply the same 
law in the terms of other branches of 
study than astronomy, not to prove its 
truth, but to. prove its convenience. 
The statement in one set of terms im- 
plies that it can be made equally well 
in all.” He goes on to suggest how 
the professor of history might lecture 
to students of chemistry: - 


The human mind .... can be con- 
veniently treated as a group of electric 


ions, each charged on a mathematical cor- 


*Henry Adams, The Education of Henry 
Adams. Copyright 1918 by The Houghton Miff- 
lin Company and used with their permission. 


puscle, and obeying the law of electric 
mass. Viewed thus, as an electric charge 
distributed on particles of gas in a vacuum 
tube traversed by an electric current, the 
acceleration will be as the volume of the 
current, increasing to infinity by the usual 
law of squares, according to the curve 
given in any recent text book. History 
then becomes an application of loga- 


rithms.7 


In the thirty-fourth chapter of the 
Education Adams had suggested that 
the ratio of increase in the volume of 
coal power might serve as dyna- 
mometer, indicating the direction and 
rapidity of society’s “progress.” In 
the form of utilized power, the coal 
output of the world roughly doubled 
every ten years between 1840 and 
Ig0o. An ocean steamer at about the 
time of Adams’ birth (1838) utilized 
something like 234 steam horsepower; 
at the time he was writing the Edu- 
cation, around 1906, the much larger 
vessel then in vogue utilized about 
30,000. Adams would not have been 
astonished to learn that thirty years 
later the figure for the Queen Mary— 
deriving its power from oil—was to 
be almost seven times as large. He 
probably would have pointed out, 
further, that in practical terms some- 
thing close to a maximum would seem 
thus to have been reached. 


Ill 

Undoubtedly what was of interest to _ 
Adams about each of these somewhat 
varied scientific-historical speculations 


+ Harold Dean Cater, ed., Henry Adams and 
His Friends. Copyright 1947 by The Houghton 
Mifflin Company and used with their permission. 
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was that it seemed surprisingly to 
verify his hypothesis about the grow- 
ing complexity and danger of our 
present-day world. Whether 
equated intellectual and sociological 
“forces” with the forces involved in 
Newton’s theory of gravitation, in 
Kelvin’s second law of thermody- 
namics, in Gibbs’s rule of phase, in 
electrical science, or in the utilization 


one 


of coal for steam. power—the result 
pointed to much the same conclusion: 
society was destined very soon to 
achieve an absolutely unprecedented 
massing of forces, which the mind of 
man either would succumb to in a 
tragic bewilderment or, more luckily, 
would somehow synthesize to fashion 
anew life on earth. 

The Education was “avowedly in- 
complete” because its author suggested 
only one or two paths of procedure 
and did not explore the perhaps dozen 
cr so possible others that a comprehen- 
sive acquaintance with modern science 
would disclose. It is characteristic of 
Adams that he seems to blame himself, 
rather than the inevitable limitations 
_ of any one person’s strength and time, 
for the fragmentary quality of his 
performance. 

He knew, surely, what any compe- 
tent scientist is aware of: that no one 
method or set of experiments can be 
regarded as final. The scientist works 
not in terms of certain, ultimate cause 
(though in the name of human dignity 
he holds this before him as an ideal; 
no matter that an ideal, by its very 
definition, may be unattainable), but 


in terms of probability. Probability 
arises from the findings in one experi- 
ment. If the findings in a second ex- 
periment are at least roughly equiva- 
lent, the probability becomes stronger. 
It becomes still stronger with similar 
findings in a third experiment, and so 
on. If the findings in repeated experi- 
ments all point to the same end, the 
scientist gains confidence in his orig- 
inal hypothesis and eventually may 
cease to regard it as a mere hypothesis, 
but as something so strongly impreg- 
nated with probability that it can be 
adopted for convenience as a workable 
fact. But the scientist, if he be worthy 
of his name, will never quite lose sight 
of the lurking latency of error. He 
will be sufficiently a philosopher to 
feel the force of David Hume’s con- 
tention that causation is never estab- 
lished 


reason. To invoke the humdrum in- 


in a manner answerable to 


stance, although the sun has punctually 
arisen on a hundred thousand succes- 
sive days, it may conceivably not rise 
tomorrow. 

Both science and religion, asserts 
Adams in a remarkable passage in 
The Rule of Phase Applied to His- 
tory, are in a sense illusions. Religion 
can be regarded as “the self-projection 
of mind into nature in one direction, 
as science is the projection of mind 
into nature in another... . in neither 
case does—or can—the mind reach 
anything but a different reflection of 
its own features. ... .”* 

* Henry Adams, Degradation of the Demo- 


cratic Dogma. Copyright 1919 by The Mac- 
millan Company and used with their permission. 
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When he was in a mood to be con- 
tent with nothing less than mathe- 
matical certainty, Adams knew how 
inadequate his methods had been to 
achieve it. “I don’t give a damn what 
happened,” he burst out one day in 
1911, when he was conversing in 
Paris with Waldo G. Leland; “what 
I want to know is why it happened— 
never could find out—stopped writ- 
ing history.” In March 1913 he wrote 
to Gaskell: ““There is no such thing— 
I am confident—as real consequence 
in history. The generations are ac- 
tually separate and unconnected.” 

He thus was not one to assert glibly 
that his efforts had met with success. 
It is noteworthy, however, that he 
seems not to have fully relinquished 
the attempt to equate history with 
science. As late as February 1914, 
again in a letter to Gaskell, he was 
commenting in terms of Kelvin’s sec- 
ond law of thermodynamics on so- 
ciety’s condition. Whatever the ra- 
tional, scientific part of his being 
might conclude, the irrational, artistic 
part would continue to impose some 
kind of pattern on the chaos of experi- 
ence. Indeed, he did not have to go 
to the world of art to find precedent 
for his attitude. When the great 
French mathematician Jules Henri 
Poincaré found the validity of Euclid 
challenged, he replied that whether 
true or not, it is convenient. 

It perhaps hardly needs saying that 
the present attempt at exposition would 
surely have drawn Adams’ contempt 
for its obviousness. It is set forth here 


because too many would-be critics, 
among whom is the present writer, 
have captiously accused Adams of not 
realizing from first to last the tenta- 
tiveness of his procedure; have accused 
him, indeed, of lacking a first-rate 
mind. Let it be clearly said now that 
much of the difficulty has arisen be- 
cause of the very brilliance and com- 
plexity of Adams’ mind. If he had 
been only a historian, or a scientist, or 
an artist, or a mystic, the problem of 
understanding and explaining him 
would be simplified; but it was at 
least his impulse to be all of these at 
once. As historian he was fascinated 
by the human past and wanted to 
record it and appraise its possible bear- 
ing on mankind’s present and future. 
As scientist he insisted on as compre- 
hensible an account of the “facts” as 
the human mind, with the aid of pre- 
cise procedures and instruments, could 
give. As artist he wanted his thought 
and writing to satisfy the artistic de- 
mands of unity and balance. As mys- 
tic he aspired toward a moment, eter- 
nal in its implications, of revelation 
and vision—when by a flash of insight 
the mysteries of life and the stellar 
universe would be resolved into cer- 
tainty, and the human spirit could for 
once find rest, elsewhere than in death. 


IV 
What of the importance of Henry 
Adams today? We can still be in- 
structed and startled by some of his 
guesses, which were more than guesses 
since they derived from the minute 
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examination of social, political, and 
economic trends that his historical 
theorizing involved. Recall, for ex- 
ample, John Bigelow’s report in his 
diary of a conversation with Adams in 


February 1899: 


. with 
Henry Adams. He is an inspired prophet 
or crazy. He says Russia and Germany 


I spent yesterday afternoon... 


must be regarded as one in casting the 
horosope of the future. That all the Latin 
States, France included, are going out with 
ene tide. .). . . 


ers that will long survive as such are Rus- 


The only first class pow- 


sia including Germany and the United 
States. England too he says will be living 
on her accumulated fat in 10 years... . . 
Adams thinks apparently, in fact he said, 
that the time approached when the world 
[will] belong to Russia and the United 
States.* 


As a general description, to be in- 
voked for its convenience as well as 
for its artistic merits, the dynamic 
theory of history still stands. The 
state of men’s affairs indeed shows 
stupendous energies substantially out 
of control. With our century half 
gone, the nations flounder in an un- 
easy torpor of intellectual and moral 
debility. Two world-wide wars and 
the threat of a third have scarcely 
proved to be sources of renewed faith 
and strength. 

Ironically, there is no fundamental 
cause for greater despair in our own 
time than one hundred or one thou- 
sand years ago. The human brain still 

* Harold Dean Cater, ed., Henry Adams and 


His Friends. Copyright 1947 by The Houghton 
Mifflin Company and used with their permission. 


throws out its perplexing questions 
and its tentative answers, and the hu- 
man heart still beats. “The earth, 
though we have abused her, does not 
forsake us. At night the stars still 
shine. The sun, as Qoheleth and 
Ernest Hemingway have observed, also 
rises. These are naive observations to 
advance in a sophisticated and pessi- 
mistic decade. It is seasonable, never- 
theless, to advance some. 

Symptomatic perhaps of the frac- 
tured morale of our time is that some 
of its most alert spirits seem able to 
survive only by setting up a dualistic 
concept of existence, whether conven- 
tional or esoteric. The late William 
Butler Yeats devoted much of his 
maturity to the scrutiny of spiritism 
and the occult, arriving thus at a co- 
herent though irrational system of 
symbols that he imposed, as a literary 
artist, on the facts of everyday experi- 
T. S. Eliot, appalled at the 
spiritual barrenness that he explored 
in The Wasteland, has turned to the 
traditional solace of Anglo-Catholi- 
cism—not with the involuntary joy- 


ence, 


ousness of the medieval mystic, one is 
forced to say, but with a chilly and 
arduous straining of the will, born of 
the conviction that an un-Christian 
morality is not possible. Aldous Hux- 
ley, having ‘depicted a morally bank- 
rupt society in Point Counter Point 
and others of his earlier volumes, now 
devotes part of his talent to expound- 
ing the “perennial philosophy” which, 
as a means whereby the individual hu- 
man being may intuitively identify 
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himself with a perhaps divine univer- 
sal oneness, has always intrigued him. 

As I have already suggested, Henry 
Adams certainly invoked this irra- 
tional or suprarational mode of escape 
from the sensitive individual’s plight 
in today’s world. His study of the 
Middle Ages, with emphasis on the 
cult of the Virgin, was prompted in 
part by needs aside from reason, and 
in Adams’ “Buddha 


Brahma” the old man counsels the 


poem and 
younger: 
All wise men 

Have one sole purpose which we never 
lose: 

.... A perfect union with the Single 
Spirits ty tyes 

But we, who cannot fly the world, must 
seek 

To live two separate lives; one in the 
world 

Which we must ever seem to treat as real; 

The other in ourselves, behind a veil 

Not to be raised without disturbing both.* 


The extent to which Adams enter- 
tained in his private life the Oriental- 
Occidental ambivalence here recog- 
nized is not easy to gauge; mystical 
moments rarely survive as_ literary 
record, But for emphasis let it be said 
again that he was the intuitive artist 
as well as the logical scholar. It may 
be that, living within himself, he con- 
summated “a perfect union with the 
single Spirit,” though his letters lack 
that luminous confidence in life that 


* Henry Adams, “Buddha and Brahma,” pub- 
lished in The Yale Review, October 19s, and 
quoted here by permission of the editors, 


might be expected to result. It is 
probably futile, if not presumptuous, 
to seek an indubitable answer to this 
somewhat personal question. 

We are on surer ground when we 
assert that, whatever his dependence on 
intuition, he never repudiated the 
mind. His ironic sense of mundane 
reality was too strong ever to be 
shunted away. Living and thinking in 
his own time, he held almost automat- 
ically to the eighteenth-century con- 
viction that the end of life is life, and 
that paradise is to be sought on an 
earth peopled by walking, breathing 
men, and not just in a beatific world 
of the spirit problematically situated 
in space and time. True, he tempered 
and at times even effaced eighteenth- 
century optimism with twentieth-cen- 
tury skepticism. Still, a Golden Age 
had once existed, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and one might now and again’ 
look back to it wistfully, marking the 
contradictions between it and our own. 
The result of such a study could not 
be utter hopelessness: if human life 
had once been good, it might even- 
tually be so again—whatever the chaos 
of the specific moment. The final as- 
sertion of the Education—that per- 
haps some day the author and _ his 
friends might be allowed to return to 
earth together “to see the mistakes of 
their own lives made clear in the light 
of the mistakes of their successors”— 
carries a stronger belief in the conti- 
nuity of the human process than the 
irony of the phrasing at first permits 
the reader to discover. 


. 
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V 


Henry Adams was not, thus, an 
unalloyed pessimist. He himself has 
made it too easy for readers to infer 
only a despairing conclusion from his 
writings. Employing unflinchingly 
those peculiarly human attributes, the 
intellect and the will, in a study of 
past, present, and future, he was com- 
pelled to discern the frightening cir- 
cumstance of contemporary society. 
The picture he has left us is a dark 
one, but it is touched by a ray of in- 
domitable intelligence. Henry Adams 
never gave up. “As long as he could 
whisper,” to use his own words, “he 
would go on as he had begun, bluntly 
refusing to meet his creator with the 
admission that the creation had taught 
him nothing except that the square of 
the hypothenuse of a right-angled tri- 
angle might for convenience be taken 
as equal to something else.”* Mankind 
is habituated to discovering heroism 
on the battlefield, in the image of the 
plumed knight who vigorously kills or 
is killed by other men. Let it pay be- 
lated tribute to the aging scholar in 


his study who quietly faces the uni- 


verse. 

For Henry Adams, with all his typ- 
ically human limitations and his un- 
heroic idiosyncrasies, had a Socratic 
greatness. Too many of the troubles 
of mankind can be traced to people 
who decide prematurely that they 


*Henry Adams, The Education of Henry 
Adams. Copyright 1918 by The Houghton Miff- 
lin Company and used with their permission. 


know; such people being, unfortu- 
depressingly numerous and 
difficult to elude, whether they be 


one’s next-door neighbors or a gang of 


nately, 


European Fascists. Human salvation, 
if possible at all, must ultimately come 
through those rare spirits that are per- 
petually humble, perpetually inquir- 
ing. Blessed are the meek, we have 
been assured, for they shall inherit the 
earth. No personal egotism, no sense 
of loneliness and forlornness, could 
move Adams at last to assert as valid 
for others anything beyond what his 
reason revealed to him; no matter that 
this revelation, as he had to admit, was 
far less than sufficient to answer that 
yearning for certainty that was so 
much more imperious in him than in 
most men. 

It is too early to despair that in any 
particular generation the deftest minds 
fail to untie the knotted question of 
human destiny; what is essential is 
that the effort shall not lapse. Per- 
haps in our own disordered time more 
atomic bombs will drop and appal- 
lingly produce individual and collec- 
tive tragedy. We can nevertheless be- 
lieve that when the worst has been 
done, there will stand upon the af- 
fronted earth a few human beings not 
disposed to submit, not fearing to op- 
pose still the recurrent challenge of 
time with the imperfect yet phenom- 
enal weapon of reason. In their modest 
and simple valor, they will be the 
heirs of Henry Adams and the guard- 
ians of our millennial hope. 


NEW SCHOOL 


[a story | 


Marie Louise Burke 


T WAS ALREADY the fourth day of school and Elaine had made 
no friends. In the yard there was a tumult of voices, shrill, posi- 
tive voices, and a confusion of activity that swirled around her with a 
bewildering order of its own but which did not touch her. There was 
no one in the yard as alone as she. 

She stood by the fence and watched the game of hopscotch that was 
going on near by her. She laughed with the others when a little boy 
fell in making a tremendous leap. Anyone walking along the sidewalk 
by the yard would think that she too was in the game and only waiting 
her turn. Just passing by, no one would guess that she was alone. 

It had taken a long time in the old school to make friends, she re- 
minded herself. But thinking of the old school made a wave of home- 
sickness rise in her stomach and sweep up through her lungs. Her 
throat ached to let the wave break in a sob. 

So she pushed the thought of the old school out of her mind and 
looked around the yard once more to see if there wasn’t someone else 
who stood alone. There was no one. All the others were either in a 
game or chatting in little groups or walking in couples telling the dark 
and delicious secrets that exist between friends. Except for a crippled 
girl who leaned on crutches in the opposite corner of the yard there 
was no one. 

Then she saw that one of the teachers was walking anxiously 
toward her, and with a feeling of panic she knew that her aloneness 
had been discovered. She moved closer to the hopscotch group and 
laughed loudly when a girl missed her jump. 

The teacher came up and stood next to her and she pretended not 
to notice. Then the teacher said: 

“Aren’t you playing with them, dear?” 

She was a short, round woman with round watery eyes. The tone 
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of her voice made the words sound as if she had said: “Won’t they let 
you play with them, dear?” 

Elaine felt that the tightness in her throat would make her unable 

‘to speak. She pulled away from the teacher a little, still pretending to 
be absorbed in the game. Then she managed to say: 

“T don’t feel like it right now.” 

“T see,” the teacher said, and raised her voice above the noise of 
the yard. “But we want to be happy here. You must play with the 
others. My, what pretty long curls you have.” She took one of Elaine’s 
curls in her hand and felt the thickness of it. “Not too noisy, children,” 
she cried. Then she walked away. 

A hopscotch girl whose hair was braided in short, blond pigtails 
swung around and stared at Elaine coldly and thoroughly. Then she 
turned to a friend and whispered something. Both little girls giggled 
and glanced out of the corners of their eyes at her. She moved closer 
to the fence and, turning her back to the yard, looked out at the street. 
Slowly she realized that the two little girls were chanting something. 
And after awhile she made out the words: “Long curls are goofy. Long 
curls are goofy.” 

: She kept her hand from reaching up to touch her dark, heavy ring- 
lets. Looking steadily out at the street she did not move, not even to 
clear away the tears that filmed over her eyes. 

At last the bell that marked the end of recess rang, and Elaine real- 
ized that she alone welcomed the sound with her whole heart. 

There was no need of friends in the classroom and there was noth- 
ing to show that she was friendless. She was doing now just as every- 
_one else was doing. She sat at her desk and looked at the teacher, 
thankful that this was not the same one who had discovered her alone- 
ness. The class settled itself and the lesson began. The teacher had a 
low droning voice that was filled with boredom. 

“Everyone turn to page eighteen,” she said. 

Flaine felt that the entire room was slipping under water and that 
there was no realness other than the sharp, unlocated pain inside of her. 
Slowly her thoughts left the classroom. 

Tomorrow in the early morning she would say, “But, Mother, no 
one else has curls, why should I have to?” Her mother would brush a 
thick strand of hair around the long, tapered stick. She would brush 
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slowly and carefully so that the curl would come out just so. She 
wouldn’t answer, and Elaine would go on: “Why do I have to have 
them, Mother? They’re silly. And besides they’re so much trouble 
for you.” “Don’t jerk your head,” her mother would say absently. 
And then, holding the brush poised as though she had just heard what 
Elaine had said, she would ask, “Why? Did someone hurt your feel- 
ings about your curls?” And Elaine would feel the blood rush into her 
face. “No, Mother, no, of course not. It’s just that—” “Your beau- 
tiful curls,” her mother would say sadly, “as though they could be 
trouble for me. And if anyone has hurt my little girl—” “No. No. 
No one has hurt me—” Then her mother would take another strand 
of hair and brush it as gently as though it were a living thing. It would 
do no good to mention the curls to her mother. 

Her thoughts came back to the present with a jerk. The school- 
room emerged from under water and struck at her, its noises becoming 
distinct and harsh and its outlines hostile. And suddenly she became 
aware that the teacher was pointing directly at her and that the sounds 
in the room were the sounds of muffled laughter. 

She looked at the teacher and felt that her head would burst with 
the blood pounding into it. And the cold, accusing eyes of the teacher 
looked back demanding an answer from her, an answer to some enor- 
mous, unknown question. 

“Well, young lady, have we condescended to return from our day- 
dream long enough to answer the question?” 

The giggling in the room rose like the swelling of wind, and hands 
were raised and were beating the air impatiently. 

If one could disappear, curls and all. Somewhere in the back of her 
mind she wondered if she and the teacher were going to stare at each 
other forever: she in terrible silence and the teacher in scorn. Forever. 

Then abruptly the teacher turned away and pointed at someone else. 
And now Elaine wondered how it was going to be possible to keep from 
crying. She breathed as lightly as she could and clenched her teeth, 
holding back the cold waves of shame that kept forming inside her 
stomach. She tried to roll the waves up into a hard, motionless core of 
blackness and hold them inside her until, far from the sight and hearing 
of anyone, she could unroll them and let them pour out in great gushes. 
Slowly and deliberately she rolled them up. | 
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She was still controlling the waves, afraid to think at all lest the 
slightest thought unleash them, when someone’s hand reached around 
from behind her. There was a piece of paper in the hand. It fell on 
her desk and the hand was quickly withdrawn. 

Looking directly at the teacher, Elaine slipped the paper from the 
desk into her lap and then, steeling herself against further hurt, bent 
her head to read what it said. The words were printed in a large, awk- 
ward hand: 

“Pon’t you care none. She is an old crab. Gertrude Johnson.” 

She did not look around until the period was over, but now the hard, 
cold ball of waves stopped trying to break loose. 

The bell rang and at once the noise in the classroom rose in volume. 
Elaine turned in her seat and smiled shyly at the girl behind her. 

The girl was tying a strap around her books so that she could 
manage them and her crutches at the same time. One could tell from 
the contained, unhurried way her hands moved that she was not a New 
Girl. She looked up and smiled back. It was a strange sort of smile, 
almost like the smile of a grownup. Back in it there was something sad. 
It made her seem mature and important, and Elaine felt a wonder that 
such a person should write a note to her and smile at her. 

“I knew you was daydreaming,” Gertrude said. “I wanted to poke 
you but I was scared Miss Burton could see me.” 

For a moment Elaine didn’t answer. She was thinking: how does 
one make friends, how does one make friends? And the shyness in her 
made her mind go blank of things to say. 

“J didn’t hear what she asked me,” she said finally. 

“She’s an ole crab. But you'll get used to her.” 

Is it possible, Elaine wondered, that she will go on talking to 
me? 

“J guess she could have killed me,” she said. Somehow that had 
an important, confident sound to it. 

Gertrude took her crutches from where they leaned against the 
desk and swung herself into the aisle. 

“We have to hurry,” she said, “or we’ll be late for history.” 

The other children had already left the room. Elaine walked 
slowly beside the lame girl and they went out into the corridor. Ger- 
trude swung herself along rhythmically and Elaine tried to make the 
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slowness of her own steps seem as though she had never in her life 
walked any faster. 

“What’s your name?” Gertrude asked. 

“Flaine Conway.” It was difficult for her to say her own name. 

“You got such pretty curls,” Gertrude said. 

“They’re silly.” 

“No. I like them. I wished I had curls like yours.” 

Elaine glanced at Gertrude out of the corner of her eye and saw 
that she was telling the truth. 

“They’re goofy,” she said. But the waves inside her had subsided 
almost entirely. 


The next morning at recess they stood by the fence together and 
talked. Gertrude leaned on her crutches with her shoulders hunched 
up and Elaine stood on first one foot and then the other. 

“Yow re nice,” Gertrude told her. “You’re nicer than the rest.” 

Elaine felt herself blush. “At the school where I used to go,” she 
said, “the girls were nicer than here. Except you.” 

“You see that girl over there?” Gertrude pointed toward the girl 
with the tight blond braids, the one who had laughed at Elaine’s curls. 
“She’s bossy.” 

There was a warm security in this. “I don’t like her,” Elaine con- 
fided. 

“TD hatesher . 

Then they smiled at each other and knew that they had a secret be- 
tween them. 

At lunch time they sat on the schoolhouse steps and played jacks. 
Gertrude won. She was so quick that one could hardly see her fingers 
scoop up the little pieces of iron and catch the ball. 

“You're good,” Elaine said. She was surprised that Gertrude 
looked up at her so gratefully. She was surprised and somehow shocked 
and disappointed. 

She turned her head and stared out at the yard and her legs sud- 
denly ached to run and her lungs to shout. The loneliness began to 
creep back into her. 


Then Gertrude said, “Let’s always be friends. Let’s be friends 
until we die.” 
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“All right,” Elaine said. She did not know what else to say. 

“We have to shake hands and we have to say together: Friends 
until we die.” 

Elaine put out her hand but there was a coldness in her that seemed 
_ almost like dread, and as she repeated the words she felt ashamed. 
“Friends until we die,” she said, looking not into Gertrude’s face 

but at their hands. After this there seemed to be nothing to say, and 
| they sat looking out at the yard where the others were playing games 
or walking arm in arm. 

Then suddenly the girl with the tight braids ran up to them. 
“Everybody has to try out for girls’ baseball,” she announced. 
~ “Come on. Miss Gleason said so.” 

Elaine looked at the lame girl. 

“Go ahead,” Gertrude said, “if you want.” 

“It’s not if she wants,” the girl said. “She has to. -Miss Gleason 

said so.” She turned on her heel and walked off. 

Elaine’s heart began to pound sickeningly. 

“T used to play baseball at the other school,” she told Gertrude. 
“T was on the team.” 

“Go ahead.” Gertrude repeated. 

“But—I don’t suppose ’ll make the team. I’m not very good.” 

For a moment Gertrude said nothing. Then she took her crutches 
and pulled herself up. 

“J1] cheer for you,” she said. “T’ll stand over there by the fence 
where I can see. It won’t do no harm to try.” 

Holding the bat Elaine was as frightened as she had ever been in 

/ her life. She knew that everyone was watching her and laughing. Her 
curls hung down like long, ridiculous ropes around her head and her 
knees were shaking visibly. 

She swung wildly at the first ball and missed. There was a titter 
behind her and someone called “Strike.” The next ball was too low, but 
she swung at it anyhow and missed again. It was as though she had 
never played before in her life, and she wanted to cry. Then over the 
other voices she heard Gertrude shout, “Come on, Elaine.” And sud- 
denly a confidence rushed into her and the bat felt like a friend in her 
hands. She watched the third ball coming toward her, watched it 
steadily. It was going to be good. 
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Then she swung and the old feeling of not being able to miss was 
in her. She hit the ball squarely and sent it flying into the far end of 
the yard. A little boy whistled. “Boy, oh boy!” he cried. And the girls 
looked at her as though seeing her for the first time. 

She could catch too. And she could pitch. There was a wild joy 
surging up in her and suddenly she knew that everything had changed. 
She would make the girls’ baseball team without any doubt. Every- 
thing had changed. 

The girl with the pigtails threw a ball to her and yelled, “Catch.” 
It was as though she had said, “You’re in. Curls and all. You’re all 
right.” 

Elaine caught the ball and threw it back. She was saying: “I’m not 
different. I’m the same as you and the others. I’m not different.” 

And when the bell rang at the end of the lunch hour, Elaine re- 
membered and looked over at Gertrude who stood by the fence. She 
was looking down, busy settling her crutches under her arms so that she 
could walk across the yard. For a moment Elaine watched her, then, 
quickly, before Gertrude looked up, she turned and ran into the school- 
house with the others. | 


JACOB HAMBLIN 
Apostle to the Lamanites 


Juanita Brooks 


NUMBER OF WRITERS have referred to Jacob Hamblin as 
“The Leatherstocking of the Desert,” yet there would seem to 

be reasons why he may more appropriately be called “The Apostle to 
the Lamanites.” It is the title of which he himself was most proud, 
the highest honor which he felt could come to him. Even ignoring his 


| official ordination by Brigham Young, a study of his long years as mis- 


sionary to the Indians convinces one that he was really, in every sense, 
an Apostle to them. The term “Lamanite” is used here because of its 
connotation, for in it are expressed all the emotional nuances bound 
up in Hamblin’s devotion to his task. The Book of Mormon, which he 
accepted as Scripture, calls the Indians Lamanites, and the early Mor- 
mon missionaries did also. According to their belief, the Lamanites 
were of the House of Israel, fallen into degradation, but capable of 
becoming “a white and delightsome people” if they would learn the 
arts of civilized life and accept the Mormon variety of Christianity. 
Jacob Hamblin’s firm belief in this teaching accounted in part for his 
selfless consecration to his “mission.” 

Though Jacob Hamblin was an ardent Mormon, his distinction 


_lies above cult or creed. Among his own people he was unique. Of all 


who helped to redeem the great Southwestern desert he stands out 
alone; his shadow still falls across the barren wastes; and the imprint 
of his personality remains. Perhaps in these uncertain times his philos- 
ophy may be of value; certainly his story is a slice of Americana which 
should be preserved. 

Before 1850 Jacob Hamblin moves as in a mist. Except for the 
brief Biography written by James E. Little in 1881 and family legends, 
almost nothing is known. Born in Salem, Ohio, in 1819, he was one of 
a family of twelve children, the eldest of eight sons. At the age of 
twenty he married Lucinda Taylor, the daughter of a well-to-do neigh- 
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bor, and the two were just beginning to prosper financially when every- 
thing was changed for them by the appearance of two Mormon elders, © 
preaching of a new church. Jacob accepted their doctrine with a zeal 
which his wife found hard to understand. Now he felt that he must go — 
at once and join the Saints and follow the Prophet, one of the many 
who did so, without distinction, but with a loyalty that amounted 
almost to worship. 

His wife was baptized and went with him, but throughout had been 
critical and skeptical. Finally, after the expulsion from their home at — 
Nauvoo, after a winter of exposure and sickness and near starvation, 
she decided that the price was too great. If Jacob persisted in facing 
the terrors of an unknown West just to stay with a group of fanatics, 
he would have to go alone. So, getting an opportunity to return to her 
people, she left him on February 5, 1849, with four young children, 
the youngest just learning to walk. In all his life thereafter he never 
saw her again. 

Left thus with all his possessions in a small wagon, Jacob was hard 
put to manage. But by the end of September of the same year he had 
met and persuaded to marry him, Rachel Judd, a young woman of 
twenty-eight years. Jacob felt that if ever a marriage was planned in 
Heaven, this was it, for Rachel’s faith in the new church matched his 
own and she was even-tempered and a good manager besides. With her 
help he was able to accumulate enough to emigrate to Utah, arriving in 
Salt Lake City on September 1, 1850. 

The family settled first in the village of Tooele, west of Salt Lake 
City, where some of his brothers had already located. During 1852-53 
the Indians of this region became very troublesome, driving off cattle 
and horses and otherwise threatening the little community. A posse 
with Jacob Hamblin in charge was sent to follow the band, with the 
idea of scattering them, burning their lodges, killing their leaders, and 
disciplining them generally. : 

They were successful in locating the Indian camp and approaching 
it just before daylight, with everything favorable to the carrying out — 
of his orders. Yet when the charge was made, the sight of the fright- 
ened, running women and the terrorized children so touched him that 
he ordered his men not to shoot. Instead, he rode ahead alone to talk 
to the chief, who walked out to meet him. He persuaded the Indian to 
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come back to the town with him to meet the Mormons and get better 
acquainted, promising him a safe return if he did. Back at the village, 
_when the local leaders decided that the chief should be killed, Jacob 


_ stepped in front of the native. “It will be over my dead body,” he said. 
_ Later, when Indian thievings began again, Jacob Hamblin was roundly 


condemned by his superiors and his neighbors as well, but in his heart 


_ had grown up the idea that his mission was to be one of peace to these 


people, not of bloodshed. And the more he was criticized, the more 
certain of it he became. 

Then came the experience which set the course of his life. Joan of 
Arc heard voices to guide her; Jacob Hamblin had an experience which 
as effectively directed him. Whether it came as a dream of the night 
or as an illumination of his waking hours, it was so vivid and impres- 
sive that he never doubted it, a definite promise that “Inasmuch as you 
do not thirst for the blood of the Lamanites, they shall not have the 
power to take your life.’ From that day forth he was without fear, as 
far as his relations with the Indians were concerned. His own attitude 
toward them was unchangeably set. He knew that he had no desire to 
kill them, therefore they had not the power to kill him, even had they 
wanted to. 

When, early in 1854, he was called to act as a missionary to the 
Indians of southern Utah, he felt that it was only an official recogni- 
tion of what had been made known to him directly. He joined the 
group of twenty-two young men, some of whom were hardly more 
than boys. The camp historian, Thomas D. Brown, was a convert re- 
cently from England, a man with some education, though he was a 


' stranger to life on the frontier. His account of the activities of the 


company is a classic among Mormon records. It not only chronicles 
the daily happenings and the state of the weather, but is lightened by 
personal observation, comparisons, quotes from Shakespeare, vivid bits 
of description, occasional verse, and Indian synonyms for common 


_ words. Through his eyes we see the natives and the Mormon attempts 


to teach them. 

Soon after they arrived at their destination, the missionaries were 
visited by Brigham Young and others of their leaders to be instructed 
in their duties. The recorder’s minutes of the meeting held at early 
candlelight, with the audience seated on the ground, give an idea of 
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what these young men had been sent here to do. According to the min- 
utes, Parley P. Pratt told them to 


_. . . Give them a shirt, pants and petticoats. Say not only, “be ye fed and 
clothed,” language can neither fill their stomachs nor cover their nakedness— 
nor can words only convince them of your friendship. Feed, clothe, and instruct 
them, and in one year they will more than repay you for your outlay .... you 
can do much for this race, and “not many generations shall pass away till they _ 
become a white and delightsome people,” win their hearts, their affections; teach 
them, baptize them, wash, cleanse, and clothe them. I would always have clean 
garments ready and clothe every one I should baptize. 


Brigham Young was even more explicit and direct in outlining what 
he expected of the missionaries: 


You are sent not to farm, build nice houses and fence fine fields, not to help 
white men, but to save red ones; learn their language, and you can do this more 
effectively by living among them as well as writing down a list of words, go 
with them where they go, live with them and when they rest let them live with 
you, feed them, clothe them, and teach them as you can . . . . you will soon 
be able to teach them in their own language. 


Perhaps no one in the audience took these instructions more seri- 
ously than did Jacob Hamblin. 

Brown’s record does not mention this missionary often; one finds 
has name only rarely. At one time he told how at a meeting the captain 
spoke of some of the brethren as being “overanxious” to get at their 
real missionary work among the natives and “his remarks hurt the 
feelings of Jacob Hamblin who . . . . had spoken his mind in private 
to Bro Allen, and the next day had it thrown into his teeth . . . . pub- 
licly.” 

At another time, after eight missionaries had traveled to the Santa 
Clara to visit the tribes there, Brown described the savage, degraded 
condition of the Indians, the antics of a medicine man, the supper of 


porridge of weed seeds seasoned with masses of matted ants, and goes 
on to say: 


‘They were in great fear (sheerah) when we approached, so much so, the 
red men became pale and trembled. . . . . We found an old man‘had fled. 
They called him, he did not come, Jacob Hamblin a quiet man went out and 
found him rolled up in his rabbit skin mantlet, like a rabbit hid in an old wickeup, 
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he patted him on the shoulder, looked kindly upon him and told him the Mor- 
mons were “toojee tickaboo toinab,” very friendly, and all the same as the 
Pahutes, finally he came and sat down beside me all trembling. 


Brown’s account is vivid and illuminating, but after this first visit 
to the Southern tribes, it says little of them. From July 1854 to Jan- 
uary 1858 Jacob Hamblin kept a personal diary which, though brief 
and sketchy, does give a picture of the life of the natives. More than 
that, it shows his sense of responsibility toward them. Soon after 
Hamblin and a companion had been left on the Santa Clara alone, 
Chief Sanpitch came to trade for Indian children. Usually he and his 
brother Walker just raided the weaker tribes and took the children by 
- force, but this time the Indians received one horse and two guns for 
- three little girls. The transaction affected Jacob deeply. He wrote: 


....the girls father & mother cried to see them go; but they had nothing to 
eat and it would be better for the children than to stay & starve. I saw the tears 
fall fast from the eyes of the oldest one of the three, a girl about ten or twelve 
years old. I felt heart sick to see them dragged from their homes to become 
slaves to the Gentiles. I saw the necessity of the Elders doing all they could to 
ameliorate the condition of this miserable people. I felt that so far I had done 
all that I could, and still feel determined todoso.... 


Truly the task of trying to civilize these tribes was a discouraging 
one, for they could fit into no conception of “noble redmen.” They 
lived on the lowest possible level, eating whatever their poor land 
afforded, including grasshoppers and lizards; they abandoned their old 
to starve; they fought for their wives until the bride-elect was some- 
times killed, being almost literally torn limb from limb. 

As if living among the Indians were not trial enough, Jacob 
Hamblin became desperately ill. The two young men who were with 
him did what they could, but his condition was so serious that they 
had to have help. A. P. Hardy returned to Harmony for food and 
medicine, while Thales Haskell remained at his bedside. The Indians, 
also wanting to help, gathered around his rude cabin and kept up a 
wailing most of the night. As he could, he wrote in his journal. 


Monday 28 (Feb. 1855) Bro. A. P. Hardy has not yet returned; has been 
gone twelve or thirteen days. He anticipated returning in five days. I have 
suffered much since he left from a severe pain in my elbows & knees. I could 
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not sleep at nights; nor but little in the day times. Bitter corn meal to eat, which 
would make me sick to eat much when I was well . . . . I feel anxious to do 
much for this people; to bring them from their low, degraded condition. I 
desire soon to get my health & strength to go about my Master’s business: that I 
may be free from pain, which blessing may the Lord, my Heavenly Father grant 
I ask it in the name of Jesus Christ, Amen. 


Those are the words of a man sick and discouraged, a man who 

feels that they might be his last words, the final record for his wife 
as well as an appeal to God. But help did finally come, and food and 
medicine; a good friend came also to take him on a two-day horse- 
back trip back to the town to be nursed to health. After a rest of six 
weeks he returned to his post on the Santa Clara, among the Indians 
who now looked more hopeless than ever. Writing under date of 
April 8, he said: 
. ... I feel grateful to the Lord for health & strength to again resume my 
mission; yet there is not a day passes over my head but that I consider it a great 
privilege to have an hour to myself; to slip off by myself, where the Piutes 
cannot see me: so that I can realize the task of civilizing this people. They are 
in a very low, degraded condition indeed, loathsome and filthy beyond descrip- 
tion. I have wished many times for the moment that my lot was cast among a 
more cleanly people; where there could be found something desirable, some- 
thing cheering to a person accustomed to civilized life. So far, we have man- 
aged to gain much influence amongst them. As for myself, I have sought the 
Lord much for understanding. I have always found something or some way 
to govern and control them. 


During the late summer he was allowed to visit his home in Tooele, 
where he found that grasshoppers had destroyed his crop. Brigham 
Young now advised him to take his wife and children back with him 
to live on the Santa Clara. They arrived in October 1855, and from 
that day forth, his mission was indeed a family affair. The story of 
his wives seems all the more poignant in that it is so completely left 
out of all accounts. 

When the uncertainties of the brief “Mormon War” of 1857 
broke upon the Territory, Jacob was appointed President of the South- 
ern Indian Mission. Eager to carry out his work, he took ten of the 
Indian chiefs in to Salt Lake City for an interview with the Mormon 
leader, from whom they should learn direct of the war which was 
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about to come and of their duty to co-operate with the Mormons. 
They arrived in the Mormon metropolis on September 1, and the 
Journal History of the Church notes their conference with Brigham 
Young that afternoon. 

The Indians returned to the south immediately, but Jacob went 
out to his old home at Tooele to visit his sister and brothers who were 
still there, and incidentally to court Priscilla Leavitt. According to 
the Endowment House Records, they were married on September 11, 
1857. 

This date is particularly significant, since it clears Jacob of par- 
ticipation in the Mountain Meadows Massacre, which had taken place 
on the same day. Around this dark blot on Utah’s history, many 
differing stories and legends have grown, and persistent whispers at- 
tempt to connect Jacob Hamblin with it. While there might be reason 
to hold that he was accessory after the fact, in that he learned all about 
the tragedy and yet did nothing to bring any of the guilty to justice, 
there is conclusive evidence that he was not present. A study of his 
life will convince one that, if he had been, he would have opposed the 
killing of any. 

The story behind the Mountain Meadows Massacre is too long 
and involved for this study. Briefly it is this: Following the decision 
of the Mormon leaders to consider the approaching army as an armed 
mob against whom they would fight in defense of their homes, 
George A. Smith was sent to visit all the settlements in the south. He 
carried orders for all able-bodied men to muster and prepare for active 
war; he also forbade the sale of a kernel of grain to any emigrant or 
“temporary sojourner,” the argument being that they might expect 
a long siege and would need it themselves. Right on his heels, when 
the war hysteria was at its height, came the Fancher company of emi- 
grants, some of whom were families from Arkansas and some unat- 
tached men who called themselves “Missouri Wildcats.” Frictions 
developed and were aggravated on the one side by the Mormon re- 
fusal to sell provisions and on the other by the boasts of some of the 
emigrants that they had helped with the mobbings of Missouri, and 
that one man had the gun which had killed Old Joe Smith. Local 
Mormon leaders, who were also the military officers, did not wait for 
“counsel” from Brigham Young, but proceeded to stir up the Indians, 
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co-operate with them to decoy the emigrants from their stronghold 
upon promise of protection, and then murder all except seventeen very 
young children. 

Jacob Hamblin’s diary says that he returned to his ranch at the 
~ Mountain Meadows on September 18, and that he visited the field of 
blood the next day. He writes of the bodies having been dragged from 
their shallow graves and of wolves tearing them apart, writing in a 
way which he certainly would not have done had he been responsible 
for or assisted with the slaughter. The children of Priscilla Hamblin 
say their mother told of how, one day out from Salt Lake City, they 
were overtaken by a messenger who ordered Jacob to go ahead with 
all speed to help manage the Indians of the south; this he did, leaving 
his girl bride to come in the wagon with Thales Haskell and his new 
wife. Jacob returned and met the wagon at Fillmore, and this brief 
trip on to the Meadows was his wife’s only honeymoon. 

Immediately after, Jacob was kept on the frontier trying to quiet 
the Indians, who now considered every emigrant company their lawful 
prey. Then he was sent on an expedition to investigate the activities 
of the Ives party. Thus with their husband away from home most of 
the time, the wives, Rachel, thirty-six, and Priscilla, sixteen, worked 
together, shared the problems of the large family, and finally came to 
love each other more dearly than sisters. 

As President of the Southern Indian Mission, Jacob Hamblin was 
responsible for all the Indians south of Cedar City as far as the Cali- 
fornia desert. His accounts of his activities are stark and bare, except 
for unconscious bits of vividness which pass unnoticed by those not 
acquainted with the desert. For example, upon one expedition south 
along the Colorado Canyon and over the desolation that stretches end- 
lessly, he wrote, 


As Bros Levett and Knight were very anxious to return home, we held a con- 
sultation and agreed for them to take all the animals and return, which they did, 
leaving us without the encumbrance of animals. 


The encumbrance of animals, indeed! Yet to one who knows the ex- 
panse of barrenness, the deadly quality of the dry air, and the hot 
_ rocks which combine all the distances into one great oven wherein man 

is but a speck, infinitesimally small, creeping along—to one who has 
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experienced the desert, the sentence is eloquent enough. A man with 
the dogged endurance of Jacob Hamblin could carry a small canteen 
_of water, some jerky and parched corn in his pockets, tighten his belt, 
" pull his hat low over his eyes, and plod over country where his horse 
would die. If this were his assignment, he would do it, and would 
record the experience in a single short sentence. 

By 1858 Jacob Hamblin was much discouraged with his accom- 
plishments among the Indians of the desert. True, he had gained in- 
fluence with them; they trusted him implicitly and they feared him 
alittle, believing that he might pray them to death if they were wicked. 
For all their professed friendship, he knew they had not changed 
essentially. Knowing that baptism meant a new shirt, some of them 
came annually to have the ordinance repeated. Finally, Chief Tutse- 
gavit confessed, “We only Paiutes. We cannot be good. Some day, 
mebbe, our children will be good. Now we only Paiutes.” 

Now Jacob wished to labor among “the nobler branches of the 
race,” the Navajos and Hopis who lived far to the south across the 
Colorado River. This would mean pushing beyond the borders into 
unknown and unexplored territory. Long before, in 1776, the Catho- 
lic Father Escalante had made his way across the river; some few 
Spaniards had probably also used the route, but for all practical pur- 
poses the whole section was as little known as the mountains of Mars. 
If Jacob Hamblin sensed that he was making history in that fall of 
1858, there is little evidence of the fact, so brief and matter-of-fact 
is his account. 

After ten days of uncertainty and hardship his party found its way 
’ to the crossing and succeeded in getting the twelve men who consti- 
tuted the group and all the animals over safely, then turned at an acute 
angle back west and south to grope their way to the Hopi villages. 
Here, after the first suspicion, they were cordially received and well 
entertained. They impressed the natives with their desire to be 
friendly, and left, promising to return at the same time the next year. 
Beset by misfortune on the return journey, they lost their provisions, 
and, trapped by a severe blizzard, were forced to take shelter for 
several days at Pipe Springs. Here they escaped near starvation only 
by killing a horse and living on a diet of horse meat without even the 
accompaniment of salt. 
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Yet in spite of it all, they felt that they had succeeded. They 
had learned that there was a way to the Hopis, however circuitous 


and dangerous; they had found the tribes friendly. Now there was — 


opened up a more fruitful field for their labors. 

The second trip, made just a year later, becomes very real in the 
diary of Thales Haskell, who wrote a part of the record in the strange 
hieroglyphics of the Deseret Alphabet, and reproduced it in perfectly 
good English—or vice versa. Here we get a picture of a clumsy, two- 
wheeled cart, loaded with rawhides for trade, with bed rolls, provi- 
sions, and shovels, axes, and other tools, which they finally decided 
“was a bad egg... . it would not make the riffle.” Abandoning it 
after many troubles, they loaded their packs awkwardly on their 
half-broken mules, with startling and disastrous results. There were 
repeated stampedes, where saddles were turned and kicked into slivers, 
and slices of dried muskmelon, hard-biscuit, and beans were scattered 
to the four winds. There were never-ending troubles with the two 
oxen that were transporting their own beef on foot. And always and 
forever there was the problem of water. Once, lost and bewildered in 
the dry hills, all were suffering intensely from thirst when some of 
the boys “got to quoting Shakespeare, when one remarked that he 
wished Shakespeare was in hell and he was with him, if they had such 
a commodity as water there.” 

Through it all we see a very human group of frontiersmen, as 
well as ardent missionaries, faced by very real and immediate prob- 
lems. Their trials and their rejoicings are all given, even such details 
as one offering to stand guard all night for a plug of chewing tobacco 
and of another whose “pants caught fire, causing him to jump and 
dance in such a manner as to set the rest of us into roars of laughter. 
He however burnt his hands so bad in putting it out that we had to 
let up.” 

Again they reached their destination in safety; again they left two 
of their number among the Hopis to learn the language and carry on 
missionary activities. 

The third trip, made in the fall of 1860, was a tragedy. Before 
they reached the Hopi villages, the company met a band of hostile 
Navajos, who threatened to kill them all if they would not give up two 
of their number for revenge. Jacob refused and tried to trade peace- 
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ably with them, but they became only angrier and more sullen. Finally 
they did kill George A. Smith, Jr., son of the man known as “the 
father of the southern mission.” To have lost any of the number 
would have been tragedy enough, but to have this boy killed was espe- 
cially hard, in spite of the fact that he had gone off alone in search of 
his horse, contrary to counsel. His companions found him mortally 
wounded, shot full of arrows and with two gun wounds besides. In 
spite of his protests and the excruciating pain which it caused him, 
they loaded him onto a horse and carried him along until he died in 
the saddle. Then they wrapped his body in a blanket and left it beside 
the trail. During the winter following Jacob Hamblin returned and 
gathered up the bones to return to Salt Lake City for burial. 

So we might go on-and on, telling of one trip after another, each 
with its own story of hardship and suffering. The next time Jacob went 
to visit the Hopis he tried a new route, one which, on the map, looked 
more direct, but which proved to be much more difficult.’ This time 
eight of their horses had to be left behind, dead of thirst, and the 
route was abandonéd in favor of the earlier, longer one. 

During these early years the Mormon leaders had urged Indian 
missionaries to marry Indian girls, in order to promote friendship be- 
tween the races. It would seem that Hamblin followed this counsel, 
for the Endowment House records show that on February 14, 1863, 
he was married to Eliza, “born on the Shivwit Reservation, date un- 
known.” Legend says that the marriage was short-lived, that Eliza 
soon ran away and joined her own people. One thing is certain, she 
bore Jacob no children. 

By 1865 Jacob had built the large rock house at Santa Clara (which 
stands today much as it was then). Here Rachel and Priscilla each 
had her own large private room with its own fireplace, and upstairs 
sleeping quarters for the children. Between them was the large family 
kitchen and living room combined, where everybody ate. Their or- 
chards were bearing well; they had gardens, cattle, sheep, and hogs. 
Since wealth is relative, they were considered well to do by most of 
their neighbors. 

Then in February 1865 Rachel died, worn out at forty-four with 
the frontier life. That left Priscilla, still only a girl, with three small 
daughters and a son to be born within the month, and all the accumu- 
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lated family to manage. With the ranch at the Mountain Meadows 
and the holdings at Santa Clara, Jacob needed another wife, sO Six 
months after Rachel’s death he married Louisa Bonelli, a Swiss con- 
vert. She was an energetic and high-spirited girl, thrifty and ambitious, 
but never quite reconciled to the life of seminomadism which her 
husband’s work was to impose upon her. 

During the next few troublesome years smoldering hatreds among 
the Indians seemed about to burst into open war. Jacob spent much 
of his time among the tribes, listening to their grievances and trying 
to pacify them. By this time he was widely known and implicitly 
trusted among all the tribes of the Southwest, and wherever he went, 
his influence was for peace. 

Since the greatest threat was from the daring Navajos from across 
the Colorado, Jacob Hamblin was asked to move his families to Kanab, 
the nearest frontier colony to their point of entry into the Territory. 
This meant a real sacrifice for his wives. Now each had a small cabin 
of her own, side by side on a barren lot. Though between them there 
was not the affection that had been between Rachel and Priscilla, they 
did achieve a friendly, co-operative attitude. With Jacob more and 
more away on long trips into Arizona, they were left more and more 
to manage for themselves, more and more to depend on each other. 

When Major J. W. Powell came on his exploring expedition in 
1869 and made his first trip down the Colorado River, he had in his 
hands the account of a similar trip made by Jacob Hamblin, Jesse W. 
Crosby, and Henry W. Miller in April 1867. From many sources he 
had heard of the Indian missionary whose word was taken literally 
by the natives, but the two men did not meet until the summer of 
1870. Their ideas were similar as to the treatment of the Indians; 
in many ways they could be helpful to each other. Powell’s expedition 
provided work for some of Jacob’s sons; Louisa cooked for many of 
them when they were camped at Kanab; Priscilla made and beaded 
gloves of soft buckskin and sold them. Jacob could be an interpreter 
and mediator for the Major. When Powell tried to learn the fate 
of three of his men who had left the canyon the year before, Jacob 


was most helpful. The Powell account gives a good picture of the 
Mormon scout: 


A blazing fire is built, and around this we sit, the Indians living here, the 


: 
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Shi-vwits, Jacob Hamblin, and myself. This man, Hamblin, speaks their lan- 
guage well, and has great influence over all the Indians in the region round 
about. He is a silent, reserved man, and when he speaks, it is in a slow, quiet 


- way, that inspires great awe. His talk is so low that they must listen attentively 


to hear, and they sit around him in deathlike silence. When he finished a meas- 
ured sentence, their chief repeats it, and they all give a solemn grunt 
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In the course of the long “talk,” the Indians let him know that 
because they trust Jacob, they will trust him also. 


. . . . We will tell the Indians who live on the other side of the great 
river that we have seen Ka-pu-rats, and he is the Indian friend. We will tell 
them he is Jacob’s friend... .. 


So the council dragged its slow length, as Indian councils always 
did, with long pauses and many repetitions. At the end, Major Powell 
would have left as wise as when he came, but for Hamblin. Jacob 
had heard that Toab, a local chieftain, was wearing a “greenback” 
pasted on his forehead, and that he had exhibited a watch to his curious 
fellows. As the council broke up, Jacob drew Toab aside, and from him 
learned how the three members of the Powell party who had climbed 
out of the canyon the year before came to the Indian camp tired and 
hungry. The Indians fed them and sent them on their way, and then 
hearing that they were miners who had killed some Indians, overtook 
them and killed them. They had been told lies; they had been foolish; 
now they were very sorry. 

At Fort Defiance later Jacob met with the Indians and the gov- 
ernment officials and helped to bring about a permanent treaty of peace 


. with the Navajos. 


Then came the greatest test of his Promise. Three Navajos had 
come into the Mormon country to trade, and overtaken by a snow 
storm, without food, they killed a calf. The owner killed two of them 
and wounded the third. How this third man ever dragged himself 
home will always be a mystery. When he arrived and told his story, 
the Indians had but one thought: blood for blood. The treaty was 
dead, killed by the Mormons. 

Jacob knew that it was for him to prevent an Indian war. Setting 
out alone from Kanab, he headed straight for the Navajo country in 
direct opposition to the advice of his bishop, who considered such a 
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course plain suicide. Had it not been for what he thought of as his 
Promise, Jacob might well have regretted his action, for upon arriving — 
at the camp he found that the one friend on whom he believed he — 
could depend, Chief Hastele, was not there. Instead, a spirit of war 
and revenge was everywhere evident. In the Indian court which fol- 
lowed, and which lasted without intermission for nearly thirteen hours, 
the braves brought in the wounded man and told their version of the 
story. The two dead men left wives and small children; their deaths 
must be atoned. This wounded man had suffered much and for many ~ 
moons could not hunt; his wrongs must be avenged. In a fervor of 
lurid eloquence, the spokesman insisted that Jacob should pay 
for all these wrongs with his life. The Paiute boy who was acting as 
interpreter sweated and trembled as he told the decision to roast the ~ 
Mormon over the coals that he might pay for all. 

Through it all Jacob sat quiet and composed, insisting, whenever he 
had a chance to speak, that he had always been the friend of the 
Indians, that he had never lied to them, that he was here to tell them 
_ that the man who had killed their braves was not a Mormon and there- 
fore the Mormons must not be held responsible. By not so much as — 
the flicker of an eyelash did he show that he had any fear. Nor was 
he in any hurry. He could stay until his point was won, as in the end 
it was. 

After twenty-two years as an Indian missionary, Jacob Hamblin 
was formally ordained “Apostle to the Lamanites” on December 15, 
1876. It was Brigham Young’s way of recognizing his value. Though 
he might have been released with a vote of thanks for his long and 
faithful labor, he was instead given an open letter to all bishops and — 
presiding officers saying that he was a special missionary among the 
Indians and so deserving of any assistance they might give him. Since 
his new field of labor would be in Arizona, he was told to move his 
families there. ; 

By this time most of his older children were married, but both — 
Priscilla and Louisa had young families. For Jacob, this new call meant 
twelve years more on the frontier in a still harder environment; for 
his wives, it meant more privation than either had experienced before. — 
Now it was a struggle for even the barest necessities. | 

Besides the problems of the Indians and the frontier, there was 
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also the problem for Jacob of keeping out of jail. With the passage 
of the Edmunds Law in 1882 and its modification in 1886, federal 
officers began hunting out the Mormon polygamists in earnest. Jacob 
/ would have scorned to renounce either of his wives, whom he had 
| married in good faith, and he wanted nothing less than a term in jail. 
Neither could he pay the heavy fines. So for a time he was forced to 
: go into hiding. 
: Finally he became ill with malaria. Away from his families and 
_ sensing his serious condition, he determined to get to them. En route 
he stopped with his son Lyman, who tried to persuade him not to go 
farther. When Jacob insisted that he must get home immediately, 
they fitted up a wagon and sent Duane, a twelve-year-old grandson, 
to drive him over the last dreary stretch, a three-day trip. Before they 
arrived, Jacob became desperately ill. He went into a coma from which 
'he never aroused, and died August 31, 1886, at Pleasanton, New 
Mexico. Perhaps it was as well, for he would only have realized that 
both his wives and most of his children were ill, also, all stricken with 
| malaria. 
Few men have seemed less heroic at their passing. His wife Louisa 
_ prepared his body for burial on her “off chill day”; passing strangers 
_ dug his grave; there were not enough well people in the village to hold 
a funeral ceremony. Not a flower, not a song relieved the starkness 
of it all. As to the condition of his families, a letter published in the 
Deseret News for September 24, 1886, says: 


. the man who had charge of his stock, knowing there was an indictment 
for him, and that he dared not return to attend to his business, disposed of 
“everything . 

In his absence from Pleasanton, his land was taken from him by our 
enemies, as also the land of most of the other brethren. The place is broken up, 
and his family, consisting of two wives and a number of small children, are left 
without any means of support, and sick with the chills. I have wondered if it 
would be out of place for the sisters here, as well as in Utah, to try to get a little 
means for their support. 


Perhaps the greatest tragedy was the feeling of having wasted his 
life in a worthless cause. By this time the zeal of the Mormons for 
the redemption of the Lamanites was largely spent. Instead of being 
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potentially “white and delightsome,” the Indians were a filthy, lice- 
ridden lot to be fed because it was cheaper to feed than to fight them. 

Yet of his life some residue remains, some permanent values, like 
the bits of shining gold in the bottom of the pan after trash and mud 
and silt have been washed away. In a few years his body was moved 
to Alpine, Arizona, and services were held there which were eloquent 
of the esteem in which he was held. The simple shaft which marked 
his place of burial bore the inscription, “Peacemaker in the camp of 
the Lamanites.” 

He sought for peace with the tools of peace, first with understand- 
ing, then tolerance. Among the tribes of the Southwest his name was 
a synonym for integrity. He did not talk with a forked tongue; he 
listened to the Indians’ point of view patiently; he did not laugh at 
them nor scold them. The story of how he would not let his son keep 
more blankets than his pony was worth, but sent the extras back to the 
chief, is told by Indians and whites alike. Tutsegavit of the Paiutes, 
Hastele of the Navajos, Tuba of the Hopis, all have their stories of 
Jacob, the friend of the Indians. 

In these days when so often private gain is placed ahead of public 
good, it is wholesome and refreshing to read of a man who would 
sacrifice his own interests to his mission, who could follow the gleam 
through years without losing faith. With the passing of time, he has 
assumed stature, until he is recognized by many not of his religious 
belief as one of the good of all time. “His life is an epic of service as 
devout, as consecrated as that of Kino, Garces, Marquette, Roger 
Williams, or Marcus Whitman,” says Hoffman Birney, and students _ 
generally agree. 


; 
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SAINTLY NARCISSA AND THE BLOND BARMAID 
Joseph Kinsey Howard 


Writers of historical fiction long 
ago discovered that almost any period 
will yield a golden epic if they can 
introduce into it at least one high- 
spirited hussy. Yet they have not 
scotched the American myth that the 


women of the frontier were the flower 


of their sex, enveloped in high moral 
principle and courageous to the core. 
Many Americans whose historical 
researches were confined to the cur- 
sory reading of school or college texts 
have accepted the legend that the first 


_ white women in the Northwest were 


the saintly Narcissa Whitman and 


heroic Eliza Spalding, who accompa- 


nied their missionary husbands to 
Oregon in 1836. They were in the 
best tradition; none could ask for 
nobler representatives of their sex to 
have this honor. The only trouble is, 
they didn’t earn it. The first white 


-woman in the Pacific Northwest was 


Jane Barnes, a barmaid whose moral 
standards were only slightly superior 
to those of the men with whom she 
elected to spend two of the most ad- 
venturous years any girl ever enjoyed. 
Jane beat the peerless Narcissa and her 
companion to the Pacific Coast by 


~ two decades. 


March 1813: high seas pounded the 
quay in Portsmouth, -England, and 


cold rain drenched Donald McTavish 
as he watched the bark Isaac Todd 
take on its cargo of trade goods. He 
made certain that the comforts pro-~ 
vided for himself—the bottled porter 
and tinned beef, the fine tobacco— 
were safely put aboard. No expense 
had been spared to make his journey 
pleasant; he had won the right to 
Well into 
middle age, he had been persuaded to 


impose his own terms. 


come out of retirement to make this 
trip and he had driven a Scotch bar- 
gain with his employers. 

McTavish was a hardy man who 
had known the far places with wild, 
strange names — Saleesh House and 
Athabasca, Calling Valley and the 
River of the Dead; but the cold 
knifed deeper than it had when he 
was young. Fortunately there was an 
inn tavern close by, where one might 
stop for a warming drop now and 
then. McTavish stopped frequently. 
He dried his boots before the fire, 
drank his porter, and chaffed “the 
pretty barmaid. 

The Scot liked Jane Barnes’s fresh 
look, her bright hair and blue eyes. 
She was a frolicsome sort, to be sure, 
and years younger than he; but she 
knew how to treat an important 
gentleman bound half the world 
away in a well-fitted three-master. 
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It was not long before he had told 
her all about the journey, and one day 
he suggested lightly that she come 
along. Jane had been far ahead of 
him. The canny Scot never knew 
how skillfully she had maneuvered 
him into the invitation. She quickly 
accepted; but, she pointed out, she’d 
be needing a new sark and linen, a 
gown or two,a bonnet... . 

Perhaps McTavish then became 
aware of all the obstacles to his pro- 
posal and wondered why he hadn’t 
thought of them before. It would not 
be easy to get Jane aboard; if his part- 
ners heard of it, there might be trou- 
ble. He’d have to placate John Mc- 
Donald of Garth, who was accom- 
panying him—and McDonald was 
already resentful because McTavish 
had been given command. 

No doubt the lass did not appre- 
hend the perils .... He told her 
of the snow and cold, the fierce 
aborigines, the hellish screech of a 
gale at sea. 

A fig for such perils, said Jane, and 
went shopping. 


Grant that this first around-the- 
world female hitchhiker was no para- 
gon; grant that she kept her lively 
eyes always on the main chance. 
Nevertheless she yields to none on one 
count—courage. No woman had ever 
dreamed of doing what Jane gaily 
agreed to do that day in the Ports- 
mouth pub, 


She took on a sea voyage, in war- 


time, of forty thousand miles round 
trip, much of it through enemy 
waters. Most of the two years Mc- 
Tavish estimated they would be gone 
would be spent on a sailing vessel 
where she would be the only woman; 
and though the Isaac Todd was well 
equipped for its day, no sea journey 
was then a pleasure cruise. Her time 
ashore would be put in at a remote 
outpost where she would be the only 
white woman in millions of square 
miles of wilderness. As for the home- 
ward journey, she’d have to take her 
chances; it might entail a side trip to 
China or a two-thousand-mile over- 
land hike. 

McTavish was a cut above the men 
Jane had known and would give her 
what protection he could; still she 
must have recognized the risk in being 
the only woman aboard a ship to be 
months at sea, or among scores of men 
who had not seen a girl of their own 
But she knew no 
woman had ever had such an adven- 
ture offered her before, and none 
might ever have it again. So she em- 
barked with McTavish on the Jsaac 
Todd, bound via Cape Horn for As- 
toria in the Oregon country. 

McTavish and John McDonald of 
Garth were assigned by the North 
West Company, British fur traders, 
to wrest control of Astoria and the 
empire it commanded from the Pacific 
Fur Company of John Jacob Astor, 
upstart American. The post had been 
established by Astor’s men in 1811, 
but it was inadequately defended and 


race for years. 


: 
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supplied, and the United States and 
Britain were at war. 

For protection against the Yankees 
and for aid in the capture of Astoria 
if needed, the Isaac Todd had an es- 
cort of three small British war ves- 
sels. It was a rough trip and the 
heavily loaded bark had trouble re- 
maining in convoy. Jane was ill a 
good deal of the time, as was everyone 
else. When able to do so, she shared 
McTavish’s delicacies; the crew did 
not fare so well. Captain Smith quar- 
reled with his mate and with Mc- 
Tavish. All three 
mutiny; one member of the ship’s 


worried about 


| company described the crew as “a set 


of vagabonds.” Jane kept to the cabin 


she shared with McTavish, and kept 
_ the door locked. 


At Rio, John McDonald left the 
Todd and went aboard one of the war 
sloops. McTavish’s vessel failed to 
keep its rendezvous with the sloops off 
the coast of Chile, and the impatient 
skippers of the war vessels abandoned 
the Todd. One of these captains, eager 
to seize Astoria as a prize of war, 


- raced northward. 


But meanwhile a party of “Nor’ 
Westers,” employees of McTavish’s 
company, reached the Columbia River 
post from east of the Rockies, travel- 
ing by canoe and afoot. They found 
Astor’s garrison lonely and quarrel- 
some, grumbling about neglect and 
weakened by treachery. A deal was 
made: Astor’s agent sold the fort and 
its trading stock to the British for a 
dime on the dollar and-took a job with 


the buyers. When McTavish’s escort 
sloop, the Raccoon, arrived, its captain 
found his prize already in British 
hands. All there was left for him to 
de was to run up the Union Jack, 
break a bottle of Madeira against the 
flagpole, and rechristen the post Fort 
George. John McDonald of Garth, 
who had been on the Raccoon, disem- 
barked and the sloop went back to San 
Francisco. 

In April 1814, the bark Isaac Todd 
hove to in sight of Fort George, her 
flags whipping in the wind from fore- 
top, maintop, mizzenmast, and peak. 
She saluted with eleven guns. Jane’s 
thirteen-month voyage was over, and 
she had her first glimpse of the place 
which was to be her home for the 
summer. 

Fort George, or Astoria, rested in a 
clearing on the south side of the inlet 
which is the mouth of the Columbia, 
about twelve miles from the sea. Jane 
saw a large square stockade, seventeen 
feet high, and within it several build- 
ings of hewn logs _picturesquely 
chinked with blue clay. To the east 
was brush country, and to the south a 
forest so thick that it was always dark; 
some of the trees were nearly fifty 
feet in circumference. 

About fifty men, most of whom 
had Indian women, lived in the fort. 
John McDonald of Garth had left 
overland for eastern Canada, and 
Alexander Henry the Younger was in 
charge for the North West Company. 
McTavish, his commission as Gov- 
ernor somewhat impaired by the coup 
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of the overland raiders, invited Henry 
aboard the bark and served him Sun- 
day breakfast; Henry confided to his 
journal that it was “all very bad.” 
The tea was made with salt water; 
there had been serious water shortage 
aboard the vessel most of the time and 
it had been rationed at a rate of a pint 
a day per person. This must have been 
hard on Jane, but there is no record 
that she complained. 

Henry was not surprised to see her, 
for John McDonald had told him of 
Indeed she 
was pretty, but he did not approve; a 


McTavish’s companion. 


scrupulous and finicky man, he had 
railed angrily at his colleagues for al- 
liances with Indian women, and this 
gay bit of McTavish’s would not help 
him to uphold the moral standards of 
the post. For her part, Jane was 
pleased. She could.see that Henry was 
a gentleman: he had been offended by 
the coarseness of the table conversa- 
tion in which McTavish and others 
engaged in her presence. Besides, he 
was younger than McTavish. 

So was Ross Cox, a clerk, who 
promptly lost his heart to the new- 
comer. “This flaxen-haired daughter 
of Albion,” he wrote fondly in his 
journal, “recalls to our semi-barbar- 
ized ideas the thoughts of our native 
land.” Surely, he defended her, “only 
a temporary fit of erratic enthusiasm” 
could have induced her to become the 
companion of old McTavish! 

Jane flirted with all of them and 
never was a girl more popular. In- 
dians by the hundreds thronged to gaze 


upon the, first white woman in the © 
Northwest. The news spread up and 7 
down the coast and far into the in- — 
terior; lonely white men heard it and 

started for Astoria. 

She visited the Indians’ homes, 
communal dwellings fifty feet long, 
built of cedar boards split from the 
logs with chisels of beaver teeth. She 
watched the Chinook workmen scoop 
out huge trees for the war canoes, 
watched the women plait reeds to 
make the big conical straw hats which 
shed the rain. And she met Concomly — 
and his son. 

Concomly was the shrewd old one- 
eyed chief of the Chinooks, as greedy 
as the white men whom he continually ~ 
tried to cheat. He had many sons, but 
the vainest and most arrogant of the 
lot was Cassakas, known to the post 
as “the Prince of Wales.” Cassakas 
was devastatingly smitten by the 
beauty of the blond tourist. 

McTavish, meanwhile, had decided 
to pack up and go home. Henry was 
in no mood. to relinquish command 
and the older man had lost all interest 
in his mission, He wanted to go over- 
land and take ship at Montreal; Jane, 
he was sure, could not stand that 
arduous trip. It would be months be- 
fore the Jsaac Todd or any other ship 
would sail; if he were to break with 
her, it might as well be done quickly. 
He called a conference, attended by 
Alexander Henry, Jane, and himself. 
He proposed that Henry assume re- 
sponsibility for her. 

Jane was nothing loath. Henry was — 
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willing, too; but he was uneasy about 
how it would look to the men whose 
moral lapses he had so shrilly deplored. 
“Of course affection is out of the 
question,” he told Jane, carefully 
noting in his journal that he had done 
so. “Our acquaintance is too short.” 
Jane may have smiled at that; cer- 
tainly posterity has smiled over his 
next entry. “I shall make it my duty,” 
he wrote, “to render her situation as 
comfortable as possible; not as a lover, 
but through humanity.” 

Jane moved into Henry’s quarters 
and he began being late for work in 
McTavish grew ill- 


tempered and commented acidly upon 


the mornings. 


these tardinesses. He was not sleeping 
well, and he soon repented of his 
haste in ridding himself of Jane. He 
asked Henry if he could have her back, 
and the answer was no. 

Had it not been for a perfectly 
timed accident the growing antago- 
nism between the two men might have 
had serious consequences. But a few 
weeks after Jane was traded off to 


Henry, both he and McTavish 


- drowned, with five sailors, in an at- 


tempt to row across the inlet in a 
storm. 

Jane was now on her own. She at- 
tended the funeral, conducted by Cap- 
tain Smith of the Todd, the first 
Christian religious service in Oregon. 
Then she set out to establish a salon 
in the wilderness fort. This was in 
the best tradition of the British lady; 
and if Jane was no lady, she was at 
least white. She was somewhat handi- 


capped by lack of learning—she could 
neither read nor write—but whatever 
else Jane needed, she had. The post’s 
resident surgeon called frequently and 
stayed late. Ross Cox wrote of the 
fascination of her feminine skills: 
“Each day exhibited her in a new 
dress, which she always managed in a 
manner to display her figure to the 
best advantage. One day her head, 
decorated with feathers and flowers, 
produced the greatest surprise; the 
next, her hair, braided and uncon- 
cealed by any covering, excited won- 
der and admiration.” 

Cassakas, the Prince of Wales, be- 
came an_ increasingly importunate 
suitor. If Jane would marry him, he 
told her, she could rule over his other 
four wives and he would reward her 
relatives in England with a hundred 
otter skins. (This was no mean offer, 
for these skins were the prize of the 
trade, worth a guinea or more each.) 
She could wear her own clothing—in 
fact he’d insist on it—and would never 
have to work; she would have abun- 
dance of fat salmon, anchovies, and 
elk, and all the tobacco she cared to 
smoke. 

But Cassakas had a serious handicap 
as a lover. His head, after the fashion 
cf the Chinooks, had been flattened in 
childhood so that it receded in an 
acute plane from his eyebrows to the 
crown. Jane spurned his suit. Finally, 
raging, Cassakas laid a plot to kidnap 
her; it was discovered, but thereafter 
Jane could not venture outside the 
stockade. The insanely jealous Crown 
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Prince took to paddling furiously up 
and down the coast, seeking to turn 
the friendly Chinooks against the 
whites so that he could capture his 
charmer. 

It was time for Jane to go, for the 
safety of the post. In September, 
when a ship departed for Canton, 
China, she was aboard. The vessel 
stopped first to trade with the Russians 
in what is now Alaska, and it was 
months before anything more was 
heard of Jane. Then Ross Cox, left 
at Astoria with only memories of a 
brief experience of beauty, heard 
from a traveler that she had “‘capti- 
vated an English gentleman of great 
wealth” in Canton and he had offered 
her an_ establishment. Cox never 
learned the next chapter in the story— 
that Jane, tired of conquests, rejected 
this offer and went on to England. 

In May 1816, a dumfounded clerk 
in the Montreal offices of Alexander 
Mackenzie, a founder of the North 
West Company, laid a letter on his 
master’s desk. It was from Inglis, 
Ellice & Co., of London, and it said 
that the North West Company owed it 
a balance of 117 pounds 12 shillings 
for transporting one Jane Barnes from 
Canton to England and for providing 
her with the necessary comforts en 
route. Already credited, it added, was 
some 600 pounds which had been paid 
on Jane’s account by a North West 
Company agent in Canton. 

Furthermore, the shipping company 
wrote sternly, “She has in her posses- 
sion an agreement entered into by the 


representative of the North West 
Company who went out in the Isaac 
Todds ss sim The poor woman [Jane 
at last report had still been young, 
healthy, and comely] desires to know 
where and to whom she is to apply 
for the annuity promised her.” 

History does not record what the 
answer was to this letter, but one can 
surmise that Jane Barnes, who proved 
herself a match for the canniest of 
Scots, got some kind of settlement. 
Possibly she went back to Portsmouth 
and the dockside pub, where her stories 
must have done a lot for her em- 
eas 3 
for instance, about being courted by a 
prince of the Indies who offered furs 
and jewels, and who, when spurned, 
plotted a kidnaping. 


ployer’s business . . one, 


It is to be hoped, however, that 
Jane didn’t make too much of that 
yarn. Incredible are the coincidences 
of history, and an extraordinary inci- 
dent which occurred eighteen years 
after her return to England might 
have cast doubt on the charms of her 
Indian suitor. 

In 1834 a young Scotch physician, 
Dr. Meredith Gairdner, served briefly 
at Astoria, which had come under con- 
trol of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
He was curious about the possible ef- 
fect upon the brain of the Chinooks’ 
head-flattening custom, and at the risk 
of his life he stole the head of the old 
chief Concomly from the tribal grave- 
yard. He sent the hideous relic to his 
former master, Dr. John Richardson 
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received it, Dr. Richardson was ap- 
pointed chief medical officer of the 
Royal Naval Hospital near Ports- 
| mouth. 

Arrived at his new post, Dr. Rich- 
| ardson established a museum. ‘The 
prize exhibit was the misshapen skull 


of Edinburgh. Immediately after he 
| 


of the man who almost became, 
whether she willed it or not, Jane’s 
father-in-law. Perhaps the grisly relic 
is still there; but Portsmouth has long 
since forgotten the dauntless doxy, the 
first white woman to invade the great 
northwest, who once tended bar in a 


pub down by the quay. 


. There is scarce a thinking man in the world, who ts 
: involved in the business of it, but lives under a secret tm- 
patience of the hurry and fatigue he suffers, and has formed 
a resolution to fix himself, one time or other, im such a state 
as is suitable to the end of his bemg..... They are wearted 
with the toil they bear, but cannot find in their hearts to relin- 
quish it; retirement is what they want, but they cannot betake 


themselves to it. 


—The Spectator, Saturday, March 31, 1711 


THE NEW EUROPE 
A Balance Sheet of the Economic Consequences of World War II 


Arthur A. Mandel 


HAT HAS HAPPENED to Europe? Why can the Old 

World not resume where it left off in 1939? Is the present 
crisis, though inevitable, only the temporary consequence of a long war, 
or has the second World War destroyed the foundations of Europe’s 
economic life as these existed in the nineteenth century? And if so, 
what economic factors will determine her future? 

After nearly three years of “peace” it should be possible to answer 
these disturbing questions. A quick reconnaissance will reveal that 
Europe has already recovered from many of the more immediate 
effects of war. The loss of human life has been made up, and the popu- 
lation of most countries is already greater than before. The specter 
of unemployment has disappeared. Except in Germany and Italy, 
everybody has a job, and there are not only more jobs than before the 
war but also more jobs than people able to work. Industries are oper- 
ating at capacity rates, and a labor shortage is already felt. 

No unemployment, more people at work—still production is, on 
the whole, below prewar levels. This is especially so in agriculture. 
However, the position of both industry and agriculture compares fa- 
vorably with the period following World War I in spite of the fact 
that World War II was much more destructive. In 1920, two years 
after the cessation of hostilities, European production amounted to 
only 65 percent of its 1913 volume, and full prewar output was not 
reached until 1925. By the end of 1947, on the other hand, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the Scandinavian countries had fully re- 
stored their prewar output. Great Britain had surpassed it. France and - 
the Netherlands had reached 95 percent each, and even Italy had 
been able to lift herself to 75 percent. 

These figures, taken at face value, may lead to the belief that the 
people of Europe are almost everywhere as well or nearly as well off 
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as before the war. Well-being, however, is measured not only by the 
level of production but also by the level of consumption. And present- 
day European consumption levels are far below prewar. In England, 
for instance, 70 percent of all the goods and services produced in 1938 
were consumers’ goods. In 1946, when total production was about as 
high as in 1938, the amount of these goods was down to 60 percent, 
while government expenditures and private investment had risen to 
40 percent. In France, the production of investment goods is 10 per- 
cent higher than before the war, but the amount of consumption goods 
has decreased by 20 percent. 

This shift in the composition of the national product is caused by 
the great amount of reconstruction work going on all over Europe. 
But people short of food and clothing do not feel better because some- 
where ports are being cleared, bridges repaired, machine shops rebuilt, 
and great power projects taken under construction. The history of 
Soviet Russia for the past twenty years can testify to this. It takes 
time for the consumer to feel directly the beneficial effects of such 
long-term investments, especially when clothing, household furnish- 
ings, and other durable items are worn out after years of war and 
sorely need replacement. In the meantime, everybody is earning an 
income, more people are making money than before the war, and many 
are making more, but there is nothing they can buy with it. Too much 
money is chasing too little goods. 

All European (and non-European) countries were faced with this 
disparity at the end of the war, but only in a few countries did inflation 
take on runaway dimensions. Most governments succeeded in halting 
it before it became catastrophic. Some reduced the inflated purchasing 
power by capital levies, heavier taxation, and currency devaluation; 
others, by maintaining the system of price, wage, and rationing con- 
trols introduced during the war; others again, by a combination of the 
two. Recovery, here too, came faster than after World War I, when 
it took eight years to restore a semblance of monetary stability. Only 
Greece has failed to do anything against inflation and is still in a des- 
perate situation. | 

Another group of changes has resulted from the breakdown of the 
German economy. ‘These changes are temporary with regard to West- 
ern Europe but of lasting significance for Eastern Europe. Before the 
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war, several European countries relied upon Germany as a market for 
their export goods and as a source of manufactured products. The 
disappearance of Germany from the world markets would have led 
to a fundamental change in the structure of the European economy. 
While this is still true for Eastern Europe, the impact of the German 
problem upon Western Europe has been lessened through the abandon- 
ment by the Western powers of plans aiming at the deindustrialization 
of Germany. Instead of a permanent readjustment of the patterns 
of intra~-European trade, the problem, as it appears to Western Europe 
today, is merely how to replace the German products, mainly coal and 
steel, during the next three to four years. It will take only that long 
to overcome the losses caused by curtailed German production. 

One can say, then, in a general way, that Europe has already re- 
covered from many of the immediate effects of war. And were these 
short-term changes the sole ones, the second World War would have 
left, a few years hence, only scars on the face of the European econ- 
omy, reminders of dark years out of which Europe was to emerge with 
her economic structure somewhat out of gear but basically intact. 

What, then, are the obstacles to Europe’s full recovery? In trying 
to answer this question, we have to look not to the temporary but to 
the permanent effects of the war, the structural changes which gave rise 
to a new Europe very different from that of the nineteenth century 
or of the 1930’s. 

Prewar Europe was not an economic unit. Nor were the two parts 
of Europe, the West and the East, two interdependent units. The 
economic relations between them were of a peculiar kind. Eastern 
Europe needed the West. It relied on the West for three-fourths of 
its exports and two-thirds of its imports. But only one-quarter of 
Western Europe’s net imports of food came from the East, and as 
for raw materials, Eastern Europe was a net importer of raw mate- 
rials herself. Altogether, only 15 percent of Western Europe’s for- 
eign trade was accounted for by the East, while her trade with other 
continents was three times as large. And this remains so even if we 
deduct the foreign trade of Great Britain, always more interested in 
her empire than in Continental Europe. 

Economically, we had not one but two Europes. They were sepa- 
rated by a line which divided Europe into rich and poor. Professor 
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Colin Clark has compared the purchasing power of the average Euro- 
pean family with that of the average American family over the years 
1925 to 1934, and arrived at the following figures for the average 
yearly family income in the various countries of Europe:* 
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It may be added that the average American family, over the same 
period, had an income of $1,381 a year. Also, that all the countries 
in the lower (below $500) income group, with the exception of Italy 
and Greece, belong within the Russian sphere of influence. 

As may be seen from the foregoing list, there was a fourfold differ- 
ence between the country with the highest standard of living in Europe 
—Great Britain—and the countries in the lowest brackets. And the 
average living standard of Western Europe was more than twice as 
_ high as that of Eastern Europe. 

Today, in the war’s aftermath, the difference between East and 
West is becoming smaller. Eastern Europe may soon be expected to 
reach higher levels than before the war, while Western Europe is 
experiencing a serious setback in its economic development. 

Three factors have heretofore been responsible for Western Eu- 
rope’s high standard of living: her industries, her foreign trade, her 
capital exports. Western Europe was the world’s largest workshop. 
It produced more coal, steel, chemicals, and textiles than the United 
States. It was leading in the world’s foreign trade. With only 12 per- 


* Colin Clark, The Conditions of Economic Progress, London: Macmillan & Company, Ltd., 
1940. 
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cent of the world’s population, Western Europe had a foreign trade 
which amounted to 35 percent of the total world trade. If we include 
the trade among the Western European countries themselves, then 
almost one-half of the world’s foreign trade was accounted for by 
them. And if we add colonies and dependent territories, Western 
Europe controlled 70 percent of the world’s foreign trade. 

But Western Europe always imported more than she exported. 


Her exports paid for only 75 percent of her imports, in the case of | 
Great Britain for only 60 percent. The difference would have been 
even greater had it not been for Western Europe’s monopoly in the | 


trade of rubber, jute, tin, and other colonial goods produced by cheap 


native labor and sold dearly to the American market. The remaining _ 


difference was offset by income from so-called invisible exports such 
as shipping services (Western Europe owned two-thirds of the world’s 
shipping tonnage), bank and insurance services, and tourists’ expendi- 
tures as well as by income from foreign investments. This last alone 
brought back to Great Britain from one to two billion dollars every 


year. Interest and dividends from foreign investments, mainly in the 


East Indies, paid for 22 percent of Dutch imports, while shipping 
services brought another 10 percent. What the whole of Europe re- 
ceived on these accounts was always sufficient to maintain the equi- 
librium between exports and imports. 

The second World War has shattered this set of circumstances. 
The commercial supremacy of Western Europe, already shaken by 
the first World War, has been definitely broken. The Western Euro- 
pean countries lost from 50 to 90 percent of their merchant fleets 
during the war, and today more than two-thirds of the world’s ship- 
ping tonnage is sailing under the flag of the United States. Instead of 
deriving income from, Western Europe has to pay large bills for, ship- 
ping services. Prospects for tourist traffic are not bright. Colonies are 
no longer economic assets to their mother country. And the income 
from foreign investments is gone. Great Britain has sold five billion 
dollars’ worth of external holdings, among them all her United States 
dollar securities, and her liabilities completely wipe out the remainder 
of her income from foreign holdings. American tourist expenditures 
were unable, in 1946, to offset the French deficit, caused chiefly by 
interest on her debt; a negative balance was left of 530 million dollars. 
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The Netherlands expect, in the postwar period, only 10 percent of 
their prewar income from foreign investments. “The period of living 
on our nineteenth-century investments is over. This chapter in our 
history has come to a close.”” These words of Hugh Dalton, until 
recently Chancellor of the Exchequer, are true not only of England 
but of the rest of Europe as well. 

Europeans are sometimes blamed for living beyond their means. 
Why must they import so much when they cannot afford it? But, 
actually, European imports have been cut to the bone. Luxuries have 
been practically eliminated, and any further reduction of imports 
would have to be accomplished at the cost of vital necessities. It may 
be possible for Western. Europe to scale down its trade deficit tempo- 
rarily by drawing on its gold reserves, but Europe’s gold is almost 
exhausted. As a consequence, more foreign holdings will have to go. 
This possibility, however, is also very limited. Many holdings had to 
be written off completely, others are not liquidable. People are today 
not eager to buy Indo-China or East Indian securities. 

The only way Western Europe can in the long run make up the 
loss of income from colonial trade, invisible exports, and foreign in- 
vestments is by increasing production for export. Great Britain, for 
example, would have to raise her exports by 75 percent over 1938. 
But in 1946, the volume of British exports was not greater than in 
1938, and the export drive of 1947 increased it by only 10 percent. 
French exports are far below their prewar level, while imports are 
considerably higher. 

As a result, the countries of Western Europe will have to reduce 
their living standard. The Marshall Plan is intended to prevent this 
reduction from becoming catastrophic. Most of the money appropri- 
ated for the Plan will be an outright gift. But Western Europe’s lia- 
bilities are already greater than her assets, and her future will be 
burdened with heavy debt payments for a long time to come. A 
successful Marshall Plan can prevent economic collapse, yet Western 
Europe’s standard of living will still be lower than before the war. For 
the Marshall Plan is not going to return to Europe her colonies, her 
merchant marine, her foreign investments. Even if Europe should 
regain her colonies—which, to say the least, is improbable—she will 
no longer enjoy her earlier profits. There was a great increase of wages 
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in the colonial countries, and profits, if any, will be meager compared 
to the prewar period. a] 

A lower income does not, however, necessarily mean a lower living | 
standard for everybody. Western Europe could conceivably offset the | 
effects of the fall in income by a more equitable income distribution. | 
This would involve heavier taxation of higher incomes and corpora- | 
tions—in other words, a policy of taking from the rich and giving to | 
the poor. Great Britain actually shows such a change. Since 1938, © 
wages have risen 60 percent, profits only 30 percent, both after taxes. 
But since almost everything is rationed, a redistribution of income — 
can accomplish very little. Going more often to the movies or being 
able to buy more liquor is no compensation for the lack of necessities. 
Nor is it of comfort to the poor that the rich can no longer afford © 
luxuries. Even such radical steps as a 100 percent profit tax—this is 
what the nationalization of whole industries amounts to—have so far 

| been unable to counterbalance the decline in general well-being. 

| With the first World War, the financial center of the world shifted 
from London to New York. Now, productive and commercial su- 
) premacy, too, have moved from Europe to America, a change clearly 
shown by the ten-billion-dollar export surplus of the United States 
in 1947. If we add that the second World War also marked the ap- 
| proaching end of European imperialism, and that this resulted in a 
, painful reduction of Western Europe’s standard of living, then we 
| have summarized what the war brought to Western Europe. What 
| did it bring to Eastern Europe? 


Eastern Europe was heavily devastated by the war. Losses of both 
man power and productive capacity were greater than in the West. 
But Eastern Europe did not have colonies and foreign investments to 
lose. To reach her prewar standard, she had only to repair material 
damages and restore the prewar level of production. The only thing 
Eastern Europe had to lose was her poverty. 

What was responsible for Eastern Europe’s poverty? Certainly not 
her predominantly agricultural character. One has only to think of 
Denmark in order to understand this. Nor was it her alleged over- 
population. The 160 million Eastern Europeans (Russia excluded) 
have 60 percent more land than the 250 million people of Western 
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Europe. Even the high density of Eastern Europe’s farm population 
cannot be the reason for its poverty. The farmlands of Belgium and 
Holland are more densely settled than those of Poland and Rumania. 
But the Dutch farmer, using fifteen times as much fertilizer and four 
times as much machinery as his fellow farmer in the East of Europe, 
was able to produce three times as much on every acre. It would have 
taken the whole labor force of Poland to give to its population a daily 
diet of 3,000 calories, while the countries of Western Europe needed 
for the same purpose only one-fourth to one-third of their man power. 

Because of this, the bulk of Eastern Europe’s population had to 
live by producing its own food. Almost all they produced was con- 
sumed by themselves. What remained for sale was hardly enough to 
pay taxes. Nothing could be saved for investments to improve pro- 
ductivity. Eastern Europe was poor because of the low productivity 

of its agriculture, and productivity was low because of the lack of 
capital, because of poverty. 

The problem was aggravated i the great disparities in land own- 
ership which still existed in some countries, especially Hungary and 
Poland where one-half of all the peasants had no land at all or too 
little to live on. The big estates have now been broken up and the land 
hunger of the peasants has been stilled. The only remaining countries 
with large-scale ownership in Europe are England, Spain, and Italy. 
But even if all the land were divided equally, Eastern Europe would 
still remain poor. For land reform without increased productivity is 
no solution. If Eastern Europe ever is to get out of the depths of 
misery, the vicious circle of poverty because of poverty has to be 
broken. Only a long-range government credit policy can do this. Such 
a policy is being initiated now all over Eastern Europe. Poland, for 
example, is already using, on a smaller area and with fewer farmers, 
more fertilizer and tractors than before the war; and since the end 
of the war, 1,300 villages have been provided with electricity, more 
than during the whole period between the two World Wars. Eastern 
Europe has completed her agrarian revolution. But the future of her 
agriculture as well as her economic development in general depends 
upon the successful conclusion of her industrial revolution. 

Here we come back to the German problem. The elimination of 
Germany has removed the last obstacle to Eastern Europe’s indus- 
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trialization. Eastern Europe was for Germany what colonies were 
for Great Britain. As their biggest buyer and seller, Germany was 
able to make the countries of Eastern Europe subservient to her needs. 
She invested heavily in those industries in which she was interested, 
but demanded, on the other hand, the suppression of any industry com- 
petitive to Germany’s own. The end of German expansionism means 


‘to these countries what the end of British imperialism means to Britain’s 


colonies. The way toward industrialization is open. 

Today Soviet Russia, like Germany yesterday, is organizing East- 
ern Europe according to her own needs. But there is one big difference. 
The economic interests of Eastern Europe and Soviet Russia are not 
opposed to each other. Contrary to Germany, Russia for the time being 
is vitally interested in the industrialization of her satellite states. She 
does not need Europe’s food and raw materials. But she badly needs 
all kinds of industrial products, consumers’ as well as producers’ goods. 
The trade between Russia and her neighbors follows, therefore, a 
pattern whereby Russian iron ore, cotton, and other raw materials 
are shipped to Eastern Europe to be re-exported from there to 
Russia in the form of finished iron and steel products, machinery, 
textiles, etc. 

Soviet Russia accounts today for about 50 percent of Eastern Eu- 
rope’s foreign trade. In addition, she controls vital sectors of Eastern 
Europe’s economy. She has taken over the German assets in former 
enemy countries and replaced them with Russian State Trusts. In 
Hungary, for example, Russia owns today 10 percent of the iron and 
mining industries, 40 percent of the oil industry, 60 percent of the 
bauxite industry, 80 percent of the Danube navigation, 100 percent 
of the air traffic, as well as 18 percent of the shares of the Hungarian 
Credit Bank. This last item allows for control of about one-half of 
all Hungarian industries. The Russian corporations operate outside 
the Hungarian law, pay taxes to a branch of the Russian State Bank, 
and are guaranteed against nationalization and confiscation of profits. 
Similar conditions exist in Rumania and Austria. 

These are no longer “trade relations.” This amounts to the inte- 
gration of Eastern Europe into the Russian economic sphere. There 
is, however, no doubt that such a development, whatever its attendant 
drawbacks, will create favorable conditions for Eastern Europe’s in- 
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dustrialization. The newly won access to Russian raw materials and 
to Russia’s vast market can only be of advantage to the Eastern Euro- 
pean industries, always handicapped by the smallness of their national 
markets. 

The industrialization of Eastern Europe will be carried out under 
a system of state-planned economy. This is a matter of expediency 
rather than of preference. For all practical purposes, the entrepre- 
_ neurial and managerial classes of Eastern Europe have been destroyed. 
They were mainly composed of Jews and Germans. Of the Jews, few 
have survived the war; the Germans fled or have been expelled. To 
set up free-enterprise economies in Eastern Europe would require, 
therefore, the long process of training a new class of businessmen, 
and these would need to be generously equipped with capital by the 
government. 

Economic planning is the more necessary since the general lack of 
capital calls for a regulated investment policy all over Europe. Eu- 
rope’s situation in this regard is very different from that of the capital- 
abundant United States. In Europe, private investment, left to itself, 
would lead to a wild scramble for the available limited capital resources 
with all the features of speculative booms and crashes that go with it. 
The only alternative is an over-all national investment policy and the 
allocation of the factors of production—capital, labor, raw materials, 
energy, etc.—to the different branches of the economy on a priority 
basis. 

Here again, all European countries are in the same boat. But 
while Western Europe can count upon American help, Eastern Europe 
will have to take all the required capital out of her own pocket. It is 
true, of course, that help to one part of Europe means help to the 
whole of Europe. And the European Recovery Program will certainly 
be of some indirect help to Eastern Europe, mainly by way of foreign 
trade. But the rapid industrialization of Eastern Europe will require 
a rate of investment much higher, in relation to the national income, 
than in Western Europe or the United States. Twenty percent of 
Poland’s current income is devoted to internal investments as against 18 
percent in France, 14 percent in the United States, and 12 percent in 
prewar Poland. In the absence of foreign credits, a great part of this 
amount will be raised by forced savings. Likewise, much of the work 
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to be done will be performed by labor battalions, youth formations, 


~ and other forms of forced labor. 


As a result, Eastern Europe’s industrialization is expected to make 
great progress during the next ten to fifteen years. Russia will favor 
such a development. She will do it as long as her own industries are 
unable to deliver the goods or, at least, as long as her own develop- 
ment does not fall behind that of the rest of Eastern Europe. It was 
the great discrepancy between the more developed Western provinces 
and the backward interior regions which, accentuated by the same na- 
tional differences that exist today, eventually led to the disruption of 


the Czarist empire. The experience is too fresh for Russia’s rulers of | 


today to repeat it. 


What happened to Czechoslovakia is a good illustration of this — 


conflict. From Russia’s standpoint, this industrially most advanced 


country of Eastern Europe had to be brought in line with the general - 
economic development of the Russian sphere. The Communist coup 


put only the final touches to the political absorption of Czechoslovakia 
by the Eastern bloc. The economic integration can be carried out now 
with accelerated speed. Already, the new Czech five-year plan has 
shifted the emphasis from industrialization in general to the develop- 
ment of industries dependent upon Russian raw materials and Russian 
markets, at the cost of the industries oriented toward Western coun- 
tries. 

In summary, World War II has brought important changes to the 
economic structure of Europe. While Western Europe has lost her 
supremacy, Eastern Europe has abolished the last remnants of feudal- 
ism and is making strides toward industrialization. As a result, West- 
ern Europe has to undergo a substantial reduction in its living standard, 
while Eastern Europe may be expected to raise its own well above 
prewar levels. At the same time, the whole of Europe—the West 
under American auspices, the East under Russian supervision—is mov- 
ing with varying speed away from the economy of free enterprise 
toward an economy of state capitalism. 


LIVING WITH THE ATOM 
Viola Lockhart Warren 


HERE ARE at least a hundred thousand American citizens to 

whom the present fearful tension in world affairs has a remi- 
niscent feel. They lived with the atom in the secret cities of the bomb 
project for almost three years before the rest of mankind became 
alarmed. 

It may be that before the issue of atomic war is settled, the whole 
of America will have to accept a pattern of living as rigorous and as 
circumscribed as was life in the atomic cities. What was done there 
by a hundred thousand bomb workers can be done again by the nation, 
if the people of the nation recognize that the urgency now is even 
greater than it was in 1942. 

For the largest of the atomic cities, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, seventy- 
eight thousand people were uprooted from their homes and moved to 
a vacant spot on the map. Although civilians, they accepted an Army 
dictatorship of indefinite duration; they worked on faith, not knowing 
what they were making; they shelved their personal ambitions for a 
time, in favor of national service; they lived with frugality under 
difficult pioneer conditions. And yet the story of Oak Ridge is not one 
of liberties surrendered or character deteriorated. It is a record of 
how effort and ability may be voluntarily disciplined for the accom- 
plishment of a high goal. It might be well to review that story in our 
present uneasy era. 

The very proposal to build a place like Oak Ridge was an act of 
faith, faith in American science. The possibility of releasing tremen- 
dous energy by splitting the nuclei of heavy atoms had long intrigued 
physicists, both in Europe and America, but the problem had been 
largely academic until the war began. Then, suddenly, every country 
became practically interested. Atomic energy, if it could be released, 
might be used to make a weapon, and such a weapon might determine 
the outcome of the war. Scientists who had once been confreres across 
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international boundary lines now lined up with their nations in a grim 
race for the atomic bomb. 
In the fall of 1942, teams of physicists at most of our major uni- 
versities were piling up the evidence but none of them had yet demon- 
strated a practical method for producing bomb material. N evertheless, 
the Army Engineers began looking for a place to make atomic bombs, 
an isolated spot where the job could be done in secrecy and where a 
mishap would not blow up a city or scatter radioactive materials on its 
inhabitants. Oak Ridge was the answer—fifty-nine thousand acres in 
the sparsely populated hills of eastern Tennessee, far enough from the 
Atlantic seaboard to be relatively safe from enemy bombing, within 


easy reach of Tennessee Valley Authority power, skirted by two rail- 


roads, abundantly supplied with water. In November the area was 
condemned for government use, and a thousand farm families were 
compensated for their land and evicted. 

The scientists had not yet found the answer, but faith in their 
ability did not waver. An administration building was started in Oak 
Ridge on November 25. When a cryptic telegram arrived on Decem- 
ber 2 to announce a successful chain reaction demonstration by the 
Chicago University scientists, it was as if it had been expected from 
the beginning. Now, however, there was some definiteness to the plan 
for Oak Ridge. The first installation would be a kind of pilot plant to 
test the method, before setting it up on a large scale in a still more 
isolated location. DuPont Company would help the scientists convert 
their theories into actual construction, but even DuPont was an amateur 
on this job. There was no previous pattern for atomic bomb plants. 

Eventually a little village would be built beyond a protective range 
of hills, to house the DuPont executives, the scientists, and a few Army 
officers. At this stage the project chiefs lived in Knoxville and directed 
operations from an office there. Workmen drove into the area daily 
from their homes in near-by towns. Army Engineers trudged up and 
down the hills laying out the site, and powerful construction machinery 
churned through the mud of the Tennessee winter. From a central 
office in Manhattan, men with authority reached out into the technical 
and human resources of the nation, taking what they needed. 

My husband, at work in the medical school at Rochester, did not 
know that eyes were upon him until two Army officers paid him an 
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unheralded visit in March of 1943. There was a secret war project, 
they said, that needed a hospital and routine health facilities. Medical 
research was needed to find the safe limits of a new and dangerous kind 
of radiation, and protective regulations would have to be enforced in 
a number of installations. Would he take the job? He told me, when 
he came home from work, that he was going to do a job for the Army 
but that it was very hush-hush and he couldn’t explain. 

For a few months the children and I noticed little difference in 
our lives. We were indignant, at first, when the man of the house 
refused to tell us where he was going on his frequent trips, but we were 
devotees of detective fiction, and we decided that this was just another 
game of cops and robbers. The two boys even matched their wits 
against their father’s at the end of one trip by collecting book-match 
covers from the pockets of his traveling suit and his luggage. When 
they confronted him with the complete itinerary of his trip from Roch- 
ester to Hanford, Washington, laid out in the advertisements on the 
match covers, he flushed to the roots of his hair. Then he bowed low 
to each boy, gathered up the covers, and threw them in the open fire. 
There was never any more evidence for the boys to find. 

Before long we became aware of an undercurrent of excitement in 
scientific circles in Rochester, particularly among Eastman Kodak men. 
Whole families began to disappear mysteriously from the familiar 
scene and someone would whisper, “Shangri-La.” Kodak began to 
recruit workers for a war project which they called “The Clinton Engi- 
neer Works.” They told applicants that the project was highly secret, 
that it might win the war, that it had top priority in men and materials 
over any other project in America, that living conditions would be diffi- 
cult. One interviewer threw in a suggestion that perhaps the applicant 
didn’t have the necessary “guts” to work on such a project. Workers 
signed up by the hundreds and were shipped to an office address in 
Knoxville. 

Eastman Kodak Company had come into the Oak Ridge picture 
because of the demonstration of an entirely different method of pro- 
ducing bomb material by another group of university physicists. There 
was no time, in the furious race against the enemy scientists, to test this 
method against the first one for efficiency. Our chances would be better 
‘£ we tried both. There was room, behind the hills in Tennessee, to 
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build another installation for the California scientists, and Tennessee 
Eastman Corporation would help the university men build and oper- 
ate their plant. - 

By the time we moved to Oak Ridge, in December 1943, the origi- | 
nal plans for a small village had been replaced by larger plans and 
those by still larger ones. Two thousand dwellings had been completed 
and we could see a forest of red brick chimneys on the ridge where a 
thousand more were going up. There was a drugstore and a grocery, 
a recreation hall and a barber shop. The movie had just opened next 
door to the bank and there was a fourth-class post office. You could 
buy a pair of overalls at a makeshift counter in a crude department 
store. A cafeteria served meals to the workers, and a laundry attempted 
to service their clothing. 

We could not set foot in the hidden valleys where the plants were 
. going up, but we could watch the parade of cars when shifts changed 
and see the congestion on the workers’ busses. Roads were being cut 
through the trees in every direction, hills were scraped down to fill 
the valleys, and the very earth seemed to tremble with the tempo of 
construction. 

The first families had moved into the area in June, some into trail- 
ers, some into project houses. Hundreds of other families were squat- 
ting in Knoxville or in the little country towns, hungrily waiting for 
quarters in the area. The local labor supply was almost exhausted and 
it was necessary now to import workers from all over the United States 
and to house them in the reservation. The influx might not stop at 
thirty thousand, or even at forty. These men were civilians. They 
could insist upon bringing their families along, and families had to 
have houses or apartments or trailers. Single workers could be 
accommodated more easily, in dormitories, hutments, or barracks. 
Schools and churches would be needed, a hospital and more stores, 
recreation and law enforcement, fire protection and building main- 
tenance. All of these and housing, always more housing, were needed 
immediately. 

In the midst of this frenzy of expansion came the announcement 
that a third installation would have to be built for a third group of 
university scientists. Columbia University had a workable plan, but 
it would require the largest plant of all, half a mile down each long 
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wing. They would ride bicycles inside to get from one section to an- 
other. The builders of Oak Ridge ripped up their plans again and took 
a new aim. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation would build 
and operate this installation. How many more people in the village? 
When the Navy scientists presented a fourth method for producing 
bomb material, it was almost routine to expand the plans again. Fer- 
cleve Corporation teamed up with the Navy on their plant, and the 
village that had begun at zero reached a population of seventy-eight 
thousand in just two years. 

The trailer camp expanded to five thousand units. Eight thousand 
demountables came in by truck and:sat up on their stilts among the 
original houses. Fifty-two dormitories housed two hundred fifty each. 
An overbuilt Army camp in Indiana was taken down wall by wall and 
set up again in Oak Ridge as two-family and four-family apartments. 
There was one period in Oak Ridge when a dwelling unit was being 
completed every nine minutes, and the family was moving in on the 
tenth minute. Finally a prefabrication plant was set up in the area 
to turn out two-family shacks as fast as the trucks could take them away 
and set them up. 

Monsanto Chemical Company had now teamed up with the Chi- 
cago scientists, to release DuPont for the Hanford development. The 
four great production companies in Oak Ridge, along with hundreds 
of other contractors who supplied special services and supplies, did their 
job for the government without company profit. They knew that the 
project was a desperate gamble and they would take their share of the 
risk. Their best men were taken off other jobs and assigned to the 
atomic project, because only their best men could hope to solve the 
fantastic problems in this untried field of engineering and production. 
The Army Engineers combed the selective-service lists for men trained 
in science or engineering. They scrutinized the civilian population to 
find specialists equipped to work on specific problems. Many a young 
scientist who refused to take a civilian job with the Clinton Engineer- 
ing Works because he thought his place was in the Army, had hardly 
put on his uniform before he found himself shipped, willy-nilly, to 
Oak Ridge. The two hundred Army officers were mostly men like 
my husband, specialists in their field, but amateurs in the Army. They 
were too busy to learn much about Army protocol or even about wear- 
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ing their insignia correctly. When our sons first saw their father in 
uniform they were not overly impressed because they could see that 
he had his eagles on backwards. 

One-fifth of the employed people in Oak Ridge were women. 
There were about fifteen thousand housewives and some of us doubled 
as plant workers. Of course, we were bothered by the secret that we 


could not share. We would think about it at night and try to makea | 


few meager hints add up to a reasonable answer. We read the war 


news avidly, looking for some new weapon that might possibly be | 


coming from Oak Ridge. Few of the workers could have enlightened 
us, even if they had wanted to, because they did not know themselves. 
Their badges admitted them only to that small area where their job 
was located. They knew about the switches that they operated or the 
dials that they recorded, but one small fragment of such a compli- 
cated process would give no clue as to the purpose of the whole. Even 


among the scientists and the Army men, each person’s information was | 


confined to the smallest possible area. My husband drew up medical 
plans for Los Alamos and sent men to put them into operation, but 
he could not go there himself for many months, because he had already 
visited other installations. No man could know too much. 

We women soon realized that curiosity was not only the unfor- 
givable sin in Oak Ridge—it was an entirely unprofitable sin. We 
could learn nothing, and yet we were frozen into silence on the subject 
of the project. We ourselves had been investigated in advance of our 


coming, by Army Intelligence. My neighbor in Rochester had been | 


asked whether I was the kind of a woman who talked too much. Every 
bulletin board in the area carried posters, “What you see here, what 
you hear here, what you do here, keep it here.”’? Our letters home were 
not censored but we were told to quote no figures, list no names. We 


could have no local branches of national organizations in Oak Ridge, — 


because membership lists could not be sent out and field officers could 
not come in. Even the Red Cross reports were deposited in a locked 


file, not available to national officers until after the war. The printed — 


program of the high-school graduation class listed the students as 


Betty K. and Howard G. lest the last names give someone a clue about 
nuclear physicists in Oak Ridge. If all of this had not been enough to 
seal my lips, there was that loaded gun that traveled always on my 
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husband’s hip, and the knowledge that a careless word of mine might 
endanger his safety. 

. When we finally accepted the fact that we were just to attend to 
our own business as housewives, we found plenty to do. There were 
no sidewalks in Oak Ridge and it rained almost constantly, with the 
result that our floors were coated with mud and gritty with crushed 
rock. The soft-coal furnace had to be fed every hour and occasionally 
it belched soot all over the white kitchen. There was no household 
help except an occasional day worker released reluctantly by the proj- 
ect. Nothing was delivered, not even milk or mail. We needed more 
stores, but it was hard to persuade merchants to set up in business in 
Oak Ridge when they could not be told the size of the population or 
the duration of the project. The one grocery was serving eight thou- 
sand customers a day during the month of June 1944. To get anything 
from its counters was a long and trying ordeal. We often drove forty 
miles into the country for meat, only to find that the natives had 
beat us to their own counter and had left nothing for us but hog jowl. 
With no restaurants in the area except workmen’s cafeterias, the house- 
wife cooked every bite of food that her family ate. She also washed 
the laundry and ironed the shirts. There were no sitters for her chil- 
dren, unless a neighbor volunteered, and the absence of home tele- 
phones made every transaction laborious. 

We found none of the barriers in Oak Ridge that separate women 
in conventional cities. We had no “old residents.” There was no “best 
part of town,” because houses were assigned according to the size of 
your family. If you were just husband and wife, no matter how im- 
portant, you got the little “A” house, while the steamfitter with the 
five children got the big “F” next door. The best friend of the woman 
from Boston was often the little barefooted Tennessee girl across the 
street. There was nothing to do with money except buy food, no place 
to wear clothes except to the grocery store. We had no private property 
to place us economically, no social column to classify us socially. You 
never knew, in Oak Ridge, who was important and who was not, be- 
cause the men’s work was secret. I asked my favorite neighbor one 
day, “Chuck, what do you do in Y12?” He smiled at me and said, 
“TI guess that’s one of the things I’m not supposed to tell you.” There 
was no prestige, then, to be gained from your husband’s position—no 
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prestige at all, unless you earned it for yourself. Good sportsmanship 
was one prerequisite for prestige. Another was willingness to nurse the 
neighbor through the flu. Morale was important, too—husband mo- 
rale, for which the wife was held responsible. If you could make 
flowers grow in the red rocky soil, that gave you a kind of prestige. 
You were no longer “do-gooding” as you had done in your home com- 
munity, but you were not without your usefulness in Oak Ridge. 

We worried, off and on, about the school situation, but the matter 
was given high priority by the project authorities. It had to be. Chil- | 
dren swarmed the place, entirely out of normal proportion to the 
number of adults, and the explanation was the abnormal youthfulness 
of the population. The median age of the workers in Oak Ridge was 
twenty-six. Almost every family was a young family, with two or 
three children of school age. When our sons registered for high school 
in December of 1943, the total school population was six hundred fifty. 
When school let out the following June there were over seven thou- 
sand on the rolls, and the number increased to eleven thousand the next 
term. Fortunately there were no residence requirements for teachers 
in Tennessee, and so teachers could be recruited from every state in 
the Union. They came because it was a war project of great impor- 
tance, and despite the inevitable difficulty of teaching under Oak Ridge 
conditions, their performance was so good that it raised the standard 
of education in the whole state. 

The church problem was never a happy one in Oak Ridge, because 
of a shortage of church buildings. Congregations could not erect their 
own edifices in an area where there was no private property, and the 
Army did not feel justified in building more than the two original 
chapels. There was an early effort on the part of church liberals to 
organize a union church for the whole population, but the traditional 
groups kept splitting off until we had twenty-two denominations in 
the area. Three of the one-room churches abandoned by the natives 
were reconditioned, but still the congregations were meeting in school 
auditoriums, motion picture theaters, and recreation halls. It was 
nothing at all to kick Saturday night’s beer bottle out from underfoot 
when you sat down to Sunday morning service. The Little Chapel 
on the Hill was booked tight all day Sunday, from early Mass until 
late evening service. No minister there dared be long-winded. The 
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minute he pronounced the benediction, the women of his congregation 
would run up the aisles collecting their hymn books, their church pro- 
_ grams, and their altar decorations while the women of the next con- 
gregation were distributing their hymnals and their programs and 
placing their flowers on the pulpit. One little grandmother, who some- 
times missed a Sunday at church because she couldn’t walk on the 
crushed rock, would make up for it the next week by staying in the 
Chapel all day, through Baptist service and Catholic, Jewish and Pres- 
byterian, until she emerged at nightfall, serene and satisfied. — 

The problem of delinquency and social maladjustment looked like 
a minor one to the Army in the planning stage. After all, there would 
_ be no unemployment in, Oak Ridge, therefore no poverty and no social 
problems. The community was unprepared when the abnormal living 
conditions began to take their toll: five thousand families in trailer 
camps with half of the mothers there employed; two hundred fifty 
girls, most of them under twenty-two, in each woman’s dormitory, for 
a long period without dormitory matrons; thousands of married men 
in the area without their families; a shifting population of construc- 
tion workers, poorly housed and highly paid; an uprooted, homesick 
population, under the tension of wartime, without the usual community 
resources for character building and recreation. It required a psychia- 
trist skilled in community organization to set up the machinery for an 
effective social welfare program. He discovered in the process that 
there are advantages in a dictatorship if it is the kind that gives you 
immediate authority and money at a time of public need. 

Sometimes, while we women were wrapped up in our domestic 
problems, we would become aware that something was going wrong 
about our husbands’ work. They wouldn’t come home to dinner, or 
they would work right around the clock for several days. They would 
be gloomy and haggard, and yet they could not talk their worries over 
with us. Eventually the skies would clear and we would all heave a 
sigh of relief. Long afterward we were able to identify those dark 
days with particular crises in the production plants: that bad week in 
1944 was the time they were forced to abandon the entire plant that 
they had completed for the California scientists, and start a new one 
- on a different principle; on that other jittery week end they were 
borrowing tons of silver from Fort Knox to make switchboard con- 
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nections, because they couldn’t find enough copper in all of America; 
and after Hiroshima I said to myself, “Tat was the reason my party 
on August 4 was such a flop! Those five men knew the bomb would 
drop that week end.” 

We were remarkably unified in Oak Ridge, despite certain basic 
inequities and despite the griping, which like the soldiers’ griping was 
more humorous than bitter. Things were going well in the plants in 
early August 1945. No one had been injured in any part of the project 
by the radioactive material which was a constant threat. The grinding 
pressure for speed was at its maximum, pressure to save a half-hour’s 
time in this process or a few minutes in this one, and yet there was 
a sort of elation in the air. A whole community was pushing together 
in the same direction, to the utmost of its capacity, to get something 
important done. 

Then, suddenly, without warning, the bomb fell on Japan, and the 
radio began to bellow. We listened to it with terror in our hearts, be- 
cause we had been conditioned for so long to secrecy. Words that we 
had never heard came hurtling over the air—words like “uranium,” 
“atomic fission,” “plutonium,” words like “Los Alamos.” The radio 
chose to separate us into groups, “The Army did this. The scientists 
did thus and so. The production companies accomplished this other 
thing.” We had never before thought of ourselves in groups, since 
we didn’t even know to what group a man belonged, but by nightfall 
on August 6 we were pulled apart, eyeing each other suspiciously. The 
scientists said bitter things about the Army. The Army made several 
choice remarks about the “long hairs.” The production companies were 
keeping perfectly silent for fear we would call them “Merchants of 
Death,” as we had done once before after a great war. Individuals 
were writing their own publicity and everyone was packing to go home 
so that he could get the good job before a soldier returned from the 
front. Oak Ridge had returned to what I suppose we must call 
“normal.” 


Some of us who saw this happen thought that that great adventure 


was over. We did not expect ever again to see great aspiration and 


supreme ability and tough endurance harnessed for the public good. 
But the scientists began to say, almost before the rumblings of Hiro- 
shima had died away, that our job was not done, that the urgency for 
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a new kind of effort was upon us, that the bomb we had spawned 
would destroy the world unless we continued to push together for 
~ peace. They had hoped desperately, while they were making the bomb, 
that because atomic warfare would be so intolerably destructive, it 
would be the means of putting an end to war and launching an un- 
broken reign of peace in which we could enjoy the blessings of atomic 
power and heat and irrigation and perchance of freedom from disease. 

We have had five demonstrations now of the destructiveness of the 
bomb. The one over New Mexico, the two over Japan, and the first 
one at Bikini were detonated in the air, thus permitting the deadly 
radioactive products to escape in the column of hot gases into the sub- 
stratosphere. These four bombs destroyed chiefly by crushing and 
splintering and burning over a wide area, but they also killed by radia- 
tion at the moment of explosion. The fifth detonation, under water at 
Bikini, permitted radioactive material equivalent in destructive power 
to thousands of tons of radium, to be intimately mixed with the water 
and spray and to fall back on the target ships and the water of the 
lagoon. A year and more has been spent, since Bikini, trying to clean 
those ships, but they are now being sunk because they are still danger- 
ously radioactive. Given an underwater bomb in a harbor, a city could 
be contaminated, as those ships were, and the city, unlike the target 
ships, would have people on board at the time the poison fell. 

As the scientists have been saying, there is great urgency for peace. 
The American people are making plans. There will be many mistakes, 
as there were at Oak Ridge. There will be dark week ends; but an 

effort for peace commensurate with the bomb effort is surely possible, 
~ and we at Oak Ridge had a sort of pilot plant for such an effort. 
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WELLS FARGO, COLUMBIA 


WRINGING THE BILL OF RIGHTS 
Charles P. Curtis 


E KEEP RIGHT ON earnestly confusing the civil liberties we 

want to enjoy with our Constitutional rights. Yet the Bill of 
Rights, freedom of speech and press, religious liberty, rights of assem- 
bly and petition, our rights against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
against self-incrimination, the right not to be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, and the others, all these set only 
a minimum for good government. It is a poor habit, and a mean way 
of thinking, to hold up the Bill of Rights as our ideal of freedom. 
The Bill of Rights is only a statement of the barely tolerable minimum 
which our ancestors regarded as necessities. It tells us only what we 
can go to law for, not what we can vote for. Our civil liberties are 
poorly served by being lumped with the least we have a legal right to 
insist on. 

Whether it is a cause or a consequence of this I do not know, but it 
is likewise strange that a people who are so proud of being democratic 
should turn so readily, almost eagerly, for the protection of their lib- 
erties, to the least democratic of their institutions. We turn to the 
Supreme Court, where the justices are appointed for life, whose salaries 
cannot be cut, who are removable only by the great process of impeach- 
ment, who are responsible really only to the gods they believe in, who 
are liable to strict censure only by the few who understand what they 
say—we are turning to them with more confidence than we do to the 
Congress, which we choose every other year. Charles Fairman, in the 
brightest, briefest, and best of the case books on constitutional law, puts 
it this way: “To think of freedom of speech and of the press as some 
eighteenth-century heirloom, enshrined in the Constitution and guarded 
for us by the Supreme Court so that we have nothing to do about it but 
to enjoy it, is bad history and mischievous thinking.” And Judge J. 
Waties Waring said the other day, about the exclusion of Negroes from 


1 American Constitutional Decisions, 1948, page 368. 
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a primary election: “It is a shame and a disgrace for a case of this kind 
to come to court. We do not need a judge to tell us if we are 
Americans.” 

We are going to the courts, not only for our constitutional rights, | 
but for civil liberties which our ancestors would have regarded as lux- | 
uries, liberties which lie beyond the necessities they wrote into the Bill | 


of Rights. 


The House Committee on Un-American Activities needs no intro- 
duction. Messrs. Dies, Rankin, and Thomas saw to that. What they 
have said about their work in affectionate praise is quite as informing 
as the scholarly study by Ogden, whose book, The Dies Committee, 
is in its second edition. Perhaps their greatest achievement was Dies’s 
attempt to purge the government service of “irresponsible, unrepre- 
sentative, crackpot, radical bureaucrats.” This was in 1943, in the | 
middle of the war, just about the time the tide was turning at Stalin- | 
grad. Dies named thirty-nine government employees, and urged Con- 
gress to refuse to appropriate money for their salaries. It was referred 
to the Appropriations Committee, and a subcommittee held hearings, 
in secret executive session. 

The subcommittee reported against three of the thirty-nine, Robert 
Morss Lovett, Goodwin B. Watson, and William E. Dodd Jr. You can 
find the kind of man Lovett was, and is, in Who’s Who or you can read 
his recent autobiography, A/2 Our Years. Let me add only this. If | 
Lovett looked red to any man, it was only because he was looking into 
the fire of life, and not sitting back to the radiator of politics. As for 
being disloyal or subversive— 

The House proceeded to tack a rider to the Urgent Deficiency Ap- 
propriation Act that no money from this or any other Act should be 
used to pay salaries to these three, except for jury duty or for service 
in the armed forces. The Senate Appropriations Committee promptly 
cut this provision out, and the Senate itself voted unanimously against 
a conference report that left it in. The House insisted. Then the 
Senate yielded. And the President too had to yield. When Roosevelt 
signed the bill, he said, ““The Senate yielded, as I have been forced to 
yield, to avoid delaying our conduct of the war. But I cannot so yield 


2 U.P. dispatch, July 16, 1948. 
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without placing on record my view that this provision is not only unwise 
and discriminatory, but unconstitutional.” 

Watson and Dodd continued to serve without salary for a week 
or so. Lovett was persuaded to stay on for three months. Then Secre- 
tary Ickes, not to endanger future appropriations, asked him to resign. 
When they brought suit for their salaries for these weeks and Lovett 
for his months, the Court of Claims gave them judgment for services 
rendered and so avoided any constitutional question, but not all the 
judges were content to leave it at that. Some of them were persuaded 
that the rider indeed was unconstitutional. What Judge Madden said 
is interesting. “The Court’s problem is not, of course, whether Section 
304 is unjust, but whether it is unconstitutional. But when the injustice 
of the particular law is so shocking, and the threat of its repetition and 
extension so menacing to our institutions, as in the case of Section 304, 
one can hardly be blamed for saying to himself, even before he consults 
the text of the Constitution, ‘If the Constitution is the charter of liberty 
and free government which I have always supposed that it is, it does 
not permit this.’ ”* 

Nor was the Supreme Court, by a majority, content. Black wrote 
the opinion. He called the rider a bill of attainder. “What is involved 
here is a congressional proscription of Lovett, Watson, and Dodd, pro- 
hibiting their ever holding a government job.” This provision “clearly 
accomplishes the punishment of named individuals without a judicial 
eigta 5). Those who wrote our Constitution well knew the danger 
inherent in special legislative acts which take away the life, liberty, or 
property of particular named persons, because the legislature thinks 
them guilty of conduct which deserves punishment. They intended to 
safeguard the people of this country from punishment without trial 
by duly constituted courts. And even the courts to which this important 
function was entrusted were commanded to stay their hands until and 
unless certain tested safeguards were observed.” Black went on to men- 
tion a jury, the right to be represented by counsel, the right to be 
confronted by your witnesses, and so forth. “And so they proscribed 
bills of attainder—Section 304 is one. Much as we regret to declare 
that an Act of Congress violates the Constitution, we have no alterna- 
tive here.” 


3 (66 F. Supp. 142 at 150.) 
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What if they had not resigned? What if Congress had then tacked 

another proviso to the next urgent deficiency appropriation? It is 
not inconceivable. The Supreme Court had taken a chance. It had 
reached and saved the Congress from itself—always a hazardous thing 
to do, saving anybody from himself—saved us from saving ourselves. 
And if we look more closely, the Court, in doing what it did, had relied 
on its prestige quite as much as on the vast resources of the Constitu- 
tion. 
_ Frankfurter and Reed agreed that the three should be paid for the 
services they had rendered, but not that the rider was unconstitutional. 
“Nothing would be easier than personal condemnation” of the rider, 
they said, but “not to exercise by indirection authority which the Con- 
stitution denied to this Court calls for the severest intellectual detach- 
ment and the most alert self-restraint.” This is no bill of attainder, not, 
anyhow, as it was understood by those who wrote the Constitution. 
“Their meaning was so settled by history that definition was super- 
fluous. ‘Judicial enforcement of the Constitution must respect these 
historic limits.” 

“All bills of attainder specify the offense for which the attainted 
person was deemed guilty and for which the punishment was imposed. 
.... If Congress chooses to say that men shall not be paid, or even 
that they shall be removed from their jobs, we cannot decide that 
Congress also said that they are guilty of an offense..... The obvious, 
or at least, the one certain construction of Section 304 is that it forbids 
the disbursing agents of the Treasury to pay out of specifically appro- 
priated moneys sums to compensate respondents for their services.” 

Let us suppose that Congress should not only do the same thing 
again, but also at the same time take away the Court’s jurisdiction to 
hear the next victim’s appeal. Then what? Could the Court help re- 
membering that the Constitution gave Congress the power to do just 


that? The Supreme Court has “appellate jurisdiction, both as to law 


and fact, with such exceptions, and under such regulations as the Con- 
gress shall make” (Article III, section 2). Could the Court forget that 


it had already once acknowledged that Congress had this power, even 


when a case was pending before it? When the Republican Congress in 
1868 saw that the Supreme Court was about to hold the Reconstruction 
Acts unconstitutional, it prevented a decision by taking away the Court’s 
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jurisdiction.* No, the Supreme Court is no more omnipotent than it is 
divine. ; 

J. Parnell Thomas, who succeeded Dies, extended the ambitions of 
the Committee. As Dies had undertaken to purge the government serv- 
ice, Thomas undertook to purge private employment and free enter- 
prise. The brave capitalists capitulated. Indeed they scarcely dared 
to protest. It was not a pretty sight and it is not a pretty story. 

The Committee picked the movie business. It was timid. The 
movie business has always borrowed its talent from other arts. It was 
borrowing much of its money from bankers. The Committee had Con- 
gress behind it. The movies had bankers, who are notoriously some- 
thing less than bold about other people’s businesses. Or it may be the 
peculiar nature of the movie business, which is a curious mixture of arts 
and profits, a dough which has not yet risen. It did not rise to this 
occasion. What’s more, the Committee, as the movie executives found 
when they came to Washington, was playing to much the same audience, 
the same pictographic people who were as sensitive to the Committee’s 
pricks as they were susceptible to the pictures. But the reason why the 
movie business was a wise choice was not so much because it was spec- 
tacular as because it was pusillanimous. For the Committee was going 
to make the movies purge themselves. They could not be legally com- 
pelled. It was a free enterprise. Here the Constitution did stand sol- 
idly in the way. They had to be intimidated. 

The Committee collected evidence that the movies were employing 
_ Communists as script writers. It is impossible to know how good the 
_Committee’s evidence was, because it was never really given any proper 
going over. It simply went into the record. For all I know they were 
Communists. But it is hard to believe that it was very good evidence. 
So much of it is so silly. Worse, it was all collected without any expec- 
tation that it would be subjected to any unfriendly scrutiny. I do not 
mean to imply that the testimony before the Committee, or before any 
Congressional committee, must be subject to cross examination. There 
is no such requirement, nor should there be. A Congressional committee 
‘4snotacourt. The rules of evidence do not apply and there is no reason 
they should. Hearsay and unqualified opinion are and ought to be 


4 Act of March 27, 1868, and the McCardle case, 7 Wallace 506. 
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available. You will find the canons of the established procedure clearly 
stated in an address by Judge Charles E. Wyzanski Jr., which is printed 


in the Record of the Association of the Bar of the City of New York 
for March 1948. All I say is that when investigators and informants | 


know that no one is going to make fools of them, they are likely to make | 
fools, or knaves, of themselves. So there is really no telling even | 


whether the copies of the Communist party registration cards produced | 
against eight of the script writers were true or forged, or belonged to 
someone else. The script writers themselves refused to say. But, 
whether scruples or their jobs prevented them from telling, scruples 
or something else kept Communism out of their work. We do know 
that. Nothing anybody in their senses could reasonably consider Com- 
munistic or subversive had appeared on the screen. 

The Committee was not going to make any charges. This was an 
investigation, not a trial. “All we are after are the facts,” Thomas an- 
nounced as he opened the hearings on October 20, 1947. The Com- 
mittee was not a grand jury. Though Rankin regarded it as a sort of 
national grand jury, Thomas was wise enough not to let it appear to be. 
No, charges were going to come naturally from the movie business 
itself, producers and stars and others. Jack L. Warner, Louis B. Mayer, 
the Motion Picture Alliance for the Preservation of American Ideals, 
Ginger Rogers’ mother, Rupert Hughes, Adolph Menjou, and others 
supplied the charges. 

Then the “unfriendly” witnesses were called up one after another. 
Nineteen of them—and each was asked “Are you now, or have you 


ever been a member of the Communist party of the United States?” 


They refused to answer, and the evidence which the Committee had 
collected was partly read, partly just put into the record. Ten of them 
were then cited for contempt. The House of Representatives voted 
to do this, 346 to 17. This was on November 24, 1947, if you want to 
read your Congressional Record. 

Two of them have since been tried and convicted. They have ap- 
pealed. The cases of the other eight have been deferred pending the 
outcome of those appeals. Perhaps the Supreme Court will hear their 
case, but only if four of the Justices agree they should. I will come 
back to the legal questions in a moment. 

Thomas had closed the hearings with this statement: 
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It is not necessary for the Chair to emphasize the harm which the motion- 
picture industry suffers from the presence within its ranks of known Com- 
munists who do not have the best interests of the United States at heart. The 
industry should set about immediately to clear its own house and not wait for 
public opinion to force it to do so.° 


A few days later, the Motion Picture Association of America held 
a conference in New York and announced that the ten were fired. 


We will forthwith discharge or suspend without compensation those in 
our employ, and we will not re-employ any of the ten until such time as he is 
acquitted, or has purged himself of contempt, and declared under oath that 
he is not a Communist. .... We will not knowingly employ a Communist 
or a member of any party or group which advocates the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by force, or by any illegal or unconstitutional 
method. In pursuing this policy, we are not going to be swayed by any hysteria 
or intimidation from any source..... We request Congress to enact legis- 
lation to assist American industry to rid itself of subversive, disloyal elements. 


I have given all this to you as briefly, as summarily, as I could. If 
you don’t ask your Congressman for the record, try Gordon Kahn’s 
little book, Hollywood on Trial (Boni & Gaer). 

Why did these ten refuse to answer the question? I do not mean, 
Did they have a constitutional right to refuse? but What led them to 
refuse? They could either answer the crucial question, the $64 ques- 
tion, as the Committee called it, or not. Anyone who said, Yes, I am 
a Communist, would simply confess his faith and lose his job. On the 
other hand, any one of the ten who denied it would be prosecuted for 
"perjury. He was under oath and the Committee was ruthless. In that 

case too he would lose his job. The movie executives would just as 
soon, sooner, fire him for being charged with perjury than for being 
called a Communist. But if they refused to answer and appealed to the 
Bill of Rights, they might have a chance. Anyhow it was their best 
chance. The ten acted loyally together. This loyalty, I think, was what 
‘caused Ring Lardner Jr., when his turn came, to say, “I could answer 
it, but if I did I would hate myself in the morning.” He would hate 
himself for having gone back on his friends. 

Lardner, in a statement which Thomas said he could read if he 


5 October 30, 1947, page 522 of the record. 
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answered the questions, and wouldn’t let him read when he didn’t ; 


: 
a| 
) 
) 


answer them, said this: “The really important effect would be that the | , 


producers themselves would lose control over their pictures, and that | 
the same shackling of education, labor, radio and newspapers would | 
follow.” Whose turn is next? One of our universities seems to be | 


indicated, but not one headed by anyone as tough as Conant, Eisen- | 


hower, or Stassen, to name three. It will be someone softer, and the 


softest first. 
To the New York Herald Tribune, later, Lardner said, “I do not 


. 
: 


care for the idea of answering under pressure questions which are tra- 


ditionally and Constitutionally my own business... . . I simply main- 
tain that it is not sound Americanism to prosecute or persecute people 
for what they think or what we think they think.” It is certainly not 
sound Americanism. The sooner and sounder this becomes traditional 
the better. But is it unconstitutional? 

Almost everyone who either deplored or attacked this sorry episode 
has appealed to the Constitution. Is the Committee itself unconstitu- 
tional? Many. say that it is. Is what it did unconstitutional? The 
Supreme Court, as we have seen, said the Lovett business was. How 
about this business with the movies? 

One plea won’t wash, that asking a man whether he belongs to the 
Communist party violates the secrecy of the ballot. There is no con- 
stitutional guaranty of secrecy in the way a man votes. Indeed, the 
secret ballot did not come into our political life until 1888, when it was 
adopted by Massachusetts, and at that it came to us from Australia. 


You can find it in the Australian Constitutional Act of 1856. It was | 


unknown to our forefathers. It is unknown to our Constitution. Yet 
it’s a good idea, and also a good example of how our political practices 
have improved on our Bill of ants. Anyhow, party discipline must 
be exceedingly strict when a man’s opinion in the fall of 1947 discloses 
how he will vote a year later. 

The freedom of speech which is guaranteed to us by the First 
Amendment raises a little harder question. The First Amendment says 
simply, “Congress shall make no law... . abridging the freedom of 
SPEECH aia cn, 9 ” The Supreme Court, with all it has had to say on the 
subject, has never, I think, said that this included privacy of opinion. 
It is not self-incrimination, because it is not illegal to be a Communist— 
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not yet anyway. We have a right to be secure in our persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures. This is 
the Fourth Amendment. I do not believe this goes far enough to make 
our political opinions secure against interrogation. If so, surely it is 
another improvement upon what our forefathers bequeathed to us. We 
have the right to speak. Have we equally a right to choose when to 
speak? Perhaps we should have. Constitutionally we have not got 
it yet. 

There is another aspect to this plea. Our freedom of speech cannot 
be abridged by penalties, or by taxes, or by having to be licensed. There 
is nothing, however, in the Constitution that protects us or secures us 
against obloquy or calumny, or from any other social stigma which the 
freedom of our speech may stir up. The Constitution protects us from 
the State, not from our fellows. They are as free to hire or fire us for 
the opinions they think we hold as we are to think the worse of 
them for doing it. This is not a question of protecting -the timid as 
well as the courageous and the bold. It is a question of what the Con- 
stitution protects us from. The Committee was playing on the timidity 
of the movie executives, but the Bill of Rights does not undertake to 
safeguard us from their cowardice or from the Committee’s abuse of it. 
And for the same reason the ten were not deprived of their property, 
far less of their lives or liberties, without due process of law. “The 
political liberty of the subject is a tranquillity of mind arising from 
the opinion each man has of his own safety. In order to have this 
liberty, it is requisite that government be so constituted that one man 
_ need not be afraid of another.” This is Montesquieu, not the Consti- 
tution, and it is the whole government, not solely the judiciary that 
must be so constituted. 

The strongest plea is one that ignores what the Committee did and 
strikes at its power to do anything at all. Here we come up against 
the power of Congress to investigate for purposes of legislation. 

“JT think the public has been much abused, the time of legislative 
bodies uselessly consumed and rights of citizens ruthlessly invaded 
under the now familiar pretext of legislative investigation, and that it 
ss time that it was understood that courts and grand juries are the only 
inquisitions into crime in this country.” This is from one of our greatest 
Justices, Miller. He is speaking, not of the present, but in 1881, after 
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the Civil War. It is ina letter Miller wrote after he had delivered the 
opinion in the first great case on the power of Congress to investigate, 
the case of Kilbourn v. Thompson. Miller and a majority of the Court 
wanted to deny the power to Congress, but the Court was not unanimous 
and the majority prudently chose not to go so far. Wisely too, for the 
power has proved useful and it will be useful again, in the hands of 
men who will not abuse it and who will not exploit their Congressional 
immunity from suit for libel. 

Although Congress has the power to hold you in contempt for 
refusing to answer a question put to you by a Congressional committee, 
the usual procedure, and it was the one used against these ten movie 
employees, is to have you indicted and then tried and convicted by a 
jury. The statute (United States Code, Title II, section 192) makes it 
a crime to refuse to answer a question only if it is “pertinent to the 
question under inquiry.” What, say those who regard the whole inves- 
tigation as unconstitutional, does that mean, when the question under 
inquiry has itself no limits but the personal prejudices and rancors of 
the members of the Committee? 

Miller would not allow a Congressional committee to be an inqui- 
sition. Rankin has claimed that the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities is just that—the grand jury of the nation. If we look at the 
authority which Congress gave it, Rankin is not far out. The Com- 
mittee is authorized “to make from time to time investigations of the 
extent, character, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in 
the United States.” There follow further powers, but no definition of 
what is “un-American.” What does this mean? Looked at coolly, it 
sounds like the slogan of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
“the American way.” Looked at with a little more interest, it means 
that the Committee may inquire into the state of the nation generally, 
qualified only by an equally general purpose of doing something about 
it by way of legislation. : 

No lawyer, I think, will go so far as to say that Congress has the 
power to set up a committee simply and solely for the purpose of con- 
ducting propaganda. But where does legislative inquiry stop and propa- 
ganda begin? And even if we regard the authority which Congress gave 
to this Committee as so broad that this is what it amounts to, the ques- 
tion remains, Shall we rely on the Supreme Court to stop it? 
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The Court has twice refused even to consider the question. In cases 
of this kind a man has a right to appeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
in the circuit where he was convicted, but he has no right to appeal to 
the Supreme Court. Any further review is at its discretion. The first 
time the Court refused was in the Josephson case. There the question 
of constitutionality of the Committee’s power was neatly and clearly 
raised by Leon Josephson, a New York labor leader, who refused to 
answer any of the questions put to him. He was convicted of contempt. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals, two to one, affirmed his conviction. He 
asked the Supreme Court to hear him. With three Justices dissenting, 
it refused, last February. Douglas, Murphy, and Rutledge voted to 
hear him. The second was in the District of Columbia. Barsky refused 
to produce the books of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, 
which had been collecting funds either for relief abroad or for propa- 
ganda. He also was convicted for contempt, again two to one, by the 
Court of Appeals, for the District of Columbia. The Supreme Court 
denied his petition in June. He is asking for a rehearing now. 

The appeals of our friends in the movies will be coming up this fall 
or winter. The rule of the Court is to hear such a case only at the 
request of four of the Justices. So far not more than three of them 
seem to want to listen. It is as idle to guess whether one of the other 
Justices will join them as it would be to wonder who it might be. If 
one of them does, will the Court then try to destroy the Committee 
on Un-American Activities? The fact that a Justice wants to hear a case 
is no necessary sign that he wants to reverse it. But suppose it does try, 
what then? 

If the Court held this resolution unconstitutional, Congress would 
presumably pass another, differently phrased, a little less broad, a little 
less objectionable, and the Committee would keep on capering. Every 
subpoena it issued against “unfriendly” witnesses, every citation for 
contempt, would be appealed to the courts. The courts and Congress 
would settle down to a long-drawn-out logomachy. I hope that the 
Supreme Court would be clever enough, forgetting for a moment, only 
to remember it the next, that it was a law court, and pick the right 
occasion and the right case, not only legally, but politically. For this is 
a political more than a legal issue. Congressional capering is going to 
be stopped, not by the courts, not by the disapproval of lawyers, but by 
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the adverse votes of the voters. The Court may be recalling its political 
wisdom in Miller’s day, when in spite of the opinion of a majority of 
the Justices, it refrained from denying the power of any legislative in- 
vestigation to “one of the most important co-ordinate branches of the 
government.” ; 

There is a demand for a grand inquest of the nation. Congressional 
committees are meeting this demand. Congressmen enjoy the political 
opportunities its satisfaction offers, in fame and high office when they 
do it well, as Truman and others have done, in notoriety when they do 
it viciously. The truth is, however, that Dies, Rankin, and Thomas, all 
three, have something solid and firm to caper on. Though too many 
of us want our facts and fancies not only aired but flaunted, too many 
of us can’t be passionate without at the same time being melodramatic, 
too many of us want a good show, even though a vicious one, yet there 
have been and there will yet be better shows put on this stage. 

We appeal to the Court and some of the Justices may listen. It 
comes hard not to, and there is something admirable about their re- 
sponse. Perhaps, after all, a democracy needs a conscience, and perhaps 
too a conscience must be autocratic. It would be an easy conscience that 
failed to condemn such conduct. How could the Court fail? Only by 
“the severest intellectual detachment and the most alert self-restraint,” 
Frankfurter said in the Lovett case. These are qualities which arouse 
more private praise than public applause. 

What is the source of the Court’s great power? Or let me put the 
question this way—How much power would nine elder statesmen have, 
chosen simply for their wisdom and sagacity, if they, instead of the 
Supreme Court, undertook to be our conscience? Very plainly the 
Court’s power is sucked from the fact that we believe it is construing 
and applying the Constitution. If its mandates rested merely on its 
own sagacity, the Court would have less power than it has, over Con- 
gress or any other part of the government. 

A good workman sticks to his tools. A good lawyer sticks to the 
law. The Court ought not to tug at the Constitution. No doubt there 
are words in the Constitution, like due process of law, whose meanings 
are so large that they are bounded by little more than discipline and 
wisdom. Some of the Justices have sometimes complained that there 
the courts “roam at will in the limitless area of their own beliefs as to 
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reasonableness and actually select policies, a responsibility which the 
Constitution entrusts to the legislative representatives of the people.’” 
But here we are dealing with more clearly marked constitutional bound- 
aries. True, the Court has not broken with the words it is construing. 
There is a difference between construing words and making up your 
own as you go. But the harder the Court tugs at the words and the 
meaning of the Constitution, the farther it gets from the Constitution 
and the basis of its prestige and power. y 

The Court must play power politics, if you want to put it that way, 
for the farther it gets from the source from which its power emanates, 
the less power it will have. It is a game which the Court must play, 
a game which we want:the Court to play with the severest intellectual 
detachment, to use Frankfurter’s phrase in not quite the way he meant 
it. As for self-restraint, we do not want it to overplay its hand. Else 
we shall not have as powerful a Court as we want to have, and as some 
day we may need. A fine edge can be blunted in a good cause as well 
as a bad one. We want the Court to help us, but this is our fight, and 
the Court had better keep out of the front line. We'd do well to stand 
up for our civil liberties ourselves instead of running cry baby to the 
Supreme Court, when we ought to be wringing the political neck of 
the Committee and of those Congressmen who allow it to continue 
capering. 


Since last June, when I wrote this article, the Committee has done 
nothing more about Hollywood except to announce that it would go 
on with the hearings this winter. But it has been active, nonetheless. 
Poking about in the refuse of the Soviet spy system discarded by the 
F.B.I., the Committee found two repentant Communists who were 
willing to retell their stories to a political audience. One was a neurotic 
woman, the other now an editor of Time. Among the victims of their 
retold testimony were a number of able and devoted public servants. 
One was Harry D. White, who had been an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury and a major factor in our plans for international finance. 
Another was Laughlin Currie, one of President Roosevelt’s adminis- 
trative secretaries. Still another was Alger Hiss, who had been secretary 


6 Black, Douglas, and Murphy in 315 U.S. at 6ol. 
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of the San Francisco Conference which created the United Nations and — 


who is now the president of the Carnegie Foundation for International 
Peace. A fourth was his brother Donald Hiss, who had served as execu- 
tive secretary to Dean Acheson, Undersecretary of State. To this date, 
much has been charged, nothing has been proved, against any of 
these men. If the Committee’s widely publicized imputations against 
them have been politically profitable, so much the worse for politics. 
Calumny is a pretty price to pay for public service. 

We cannot help paying the Committee the compliment of holding 
it responsible, but the primary responsibility still rests on those mem- 
bers of the Congress who permit such things to continue. 


No author, without a trial, can conceive of the difficulty of 
writing a romance about a country where there is no shadow, 
no antiquity, no mystery, no picturesque and gloomy wrong, 
nor anything but a commonplace prosperity, in broad and 
eae daylight, as is happily the case with my dear native 
and. 


—Hawrnuorng, 1859 


| 
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ON DYING IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Dixon Wecter 


~NASHIONS IN OVERSEAS CRITICISM of America come and 
go. Once upon a time the Mississippi Valley and brawling frontier, 
drew the visiting Briton as infallibly as the clover draws the bee, then 
came an era when young Chicago attracted him as most typically 
American, still another when he desired to explore the ranch life of 
the great prairies and Rockies. But in.recent years, as we observe with 
local satisfaction, Los Angeles County has come strikingly to beguile 
the English visitor. 

Meanwhile the Great Republic has grown so complex that few 
excursionists try to understand the whole, but study a segment and 
then are tempted into bold generalization.. The observer sometimes 
narrows his focus not merely to Southern California but to a small sliver 
of even that region’s culture. Two books just published—Evelyn 
Waugh’s The Loved One and Cedric Belfrage’s Abide with Me—have ~ 
but a single preoccupation. This is the matter of “passing on” or “tran- 
sition,” as we are prone to term it down here. For, regrettably enough, 
it cannot be concealed that mortality is possible, even in Los Angeles 
County. 

Now a French critic, coming along and observing the same phe- 
nomena, would go home and write a very different book—there being 
an age-old dissimilarity which lies, say, between Alexis de Tocqueville 
and Frances Milton Trollope. For the French have always regarded 
us with flattering gravity, even in respect to our symbols of death, as — 
shown by their searching analysis of the American macabre from Poe 
to Faulkner. But the Briton, though imbued with his own suppressed 
melancholia, is moved superficially to poke fun at us, and inferentially 
himself, in terms of rollicking Gilbertian satire. 

What really fascinates these authors is death’s aftermath—of join- 
ing the serried rows of trophies in a columbarium or being “tucked 
away in the California soil.” The phrase I borrow from yesterday’s 
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newspaper account, headlined “Lush Rites,” of the homegoing of the 
latest movie-star, a suicide, in a golden casket and with an orchid in her 
hand, while slacks-clad fans strained at the ropes and the Evangelical 
Orthodox bishop spoke softly against low organ music, “She was ready 
to go at any time. Take her to you, Heavenly Father. You'll never 
have to call her twice.” And there on the slope called Everlasting Love 
they laid her to rest at high summer’s noon. But I digress. I was 
about to say that upon the evidence of several novels it might be 
_ inferred that for the bright British satirist we the living citizens of this 
county hold comparatively little interest beside those who in Sir 
Thomas Browne’s words are “but pyramidally extant.” This paradox— 
as our slightly bruised vanity chooses to regard it—demands a look 
into the recent literature on this subject.’ 

Unlike Harold Laski, Geoffrey Crowther, and Graham Hutton, 
who know us from long and repeated sojourn, some of our commen- 
tators are obviously hit-and-run critics. Landing in the United States 
with a hatful of preconceptions—in effect, with their book already in 
rough draft—they hurriedly see what they came to see and hasten 
home with visions of best-sellers dancing in their heads. Last year 
Evelyn Waugh, for example, traveled nonstop from London to 
Hollywood and back. Mr. Waugh’s America thus consisted of a suite 
at the Beverly Hills Hotel, conferences at the movie studio which 
footed his bills, the studio limousine that bore him almost daily to 
a local mortuary, and a drawing room on the Super-Chief—for the 
novelist, like the hero of his latest book, seemingly ascribes an almost 
sacramental value to traveling first-class. In his day Eric Linklater 
more modestly but hurriedly took the grand tour expected of a Com- 
monwealth Fellow. Aldous Huxley, easily the most brilliant of this 
group, wrote After Many a Summer during his first months in Cali- 
fornia—although he has since chosen to settle here, as might not have 
been predictable from his novel. Cedric Belfrage, sometime cinema 
critic and later London agent for Samuel Goldwyn, has lived in the 


1 Evelyn Waugh, “Death in Hollywood,” Life, September 29, 1947, and The Loved One (in 
Horizon, February 1948, with editorial foreword by Cyril Connolly; republished separately, Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1948); Cedric Belfrage, Abide with Me (New York: William Sloane Amini 1948); 
Aldous Huxley, After Many a Summer Dies the Swan (New York: Harper & Brothers cox) antl 
Ape and Essence (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948); Eric Linklater, Juan in Saciel (New 
York: Farrar, 1931); Pictorial Forest Lawn (Forest Lawn Memorial-Park Association, Inc., 1944). 
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United States for some years, though chiefly in the East, and shows 
greater familiarity than the rest with the locale. 

Unlike our serious critics from Britain—the Bryces and Brogans 
who have uttered comments both scholarly and sympathetic about the 
American scene—these authors are satirists, their weapons whetted to 
a cutting edge and their aim chiefly entertainment, although they some- 
times succumb to the role of playing oracle. Of course this habit of 
dignifying personal experience, however casual or eccentric, into social 
criticism, is a very common habit—as witness our own returned GI’s 
and their pontification upon the Limeys, Frogs, Krauts, and Nips. In 
the sphere of Anglo-American relations one recalls a couple of books 
written a century apart—both conceived in a spirit of feline spite pos- 
sible only to well-bred ladies suffering frustration, homesickness, and 
long ennui in a provincial town. Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Manners 
of the Americans, like Margaret Halsey’s With Malice Toward Some, 
rang the bell because it flattered complacency in the one camp and 
awoke irritation in the other. 

Nor on the whole have these sallies wrought too grave mischief 
in international relations; the impact of even a season’s best-seller is 
relatively small, the public on both sides of the Atlantic long since 
conditioned to a bit of badinage, and the urgent necessity for friendship 
between these two nations clear to almost everybody. Neither senti- 
mentalism nor insult can rock the scales in which are weighed the plain 
realistic facts. A hundred years ago we required the moral support of 
the British Navy almost as much as England now needs American 
food, credits, and military potential. (To Waugh, Cyril Connolly, 
and other intellectuals of our time, the present dependence of Britain 
upon the United States is a slightly galling circumstance, and to an 
immeasurable degree the champagne of their wit is pressed from sour 
grapes.) Indeed no two nations have ever been more basically inter- 
dependent for their common good. So let nobody fret. We shall never 
shed each other’s blood because a Briton derides bubble gum or an 
American reports that English soup tastes like the rinsings of the 
umbrella stand. 

But to return to our first question, why does a good deal of recent 
British satire focus upon the greater necropolitan area of Los Angeles? 
Some explanation lies in the fact that the cinema industry has not only 
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made Hollywood America par excellence in British eyes but attracted 
this flock of literary Britons in partibus infideliwm to write scenarios or 
(asin Mr. Waugh’s case) to talk about writing scenarios. In the process 
they are exposed to our theosophists and swamis, our nutburgers and 
high colonics—matters which exert a morbid fascination upon the 
masochistic Oxford aesthete. That there are many other Southern 


Californias than Angelus Temple, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, and the | 
Brown Derby does not matter, for this has become the terrain that | 


every English highbrow craves to explore. I seem to remember a 


dialogue of Plato in which Socrates describes his uncontrollable curi- | 


osity to look over the parapet where criminals had been dashed to death 


on the rocks below, and how at last he rushed to the brink, apostrophiz- 


ing his eyes, “Look, damn you, look your fill!” 


Furthermore, Southern California’s alleged rawness, boosterism, — 
and bumptiousness—piety forbids my calling them more than allega- | 
tions—are precisely the qualities which Mrs. Trollope and Dickens | 


found in New York, Washington, and Cincinnati a century ago. Can 
it be that we locals, representing spiritually the youngest segment of 
the Union, are still living in the Age of Jackson while the rest of the 
nation (including Northern California) has grown old, sedate, canny, 
and more or less invulnerable? We can hardly rebuke transatlantic 
visitors for showing astonishment at our snack-bars shaped like old 
shoes, frogs, or windmills, and at the quaint names they bear; Belfrage, 
for example, has his innocent mirth over the Dew Kum Inn. And it 
would be foolish for us to protest that this is not the complete picture, 
or to suggest that an equally misleading view of London life might be 
compounded from notes on the Golders Green crematorium, the Dew 
Drop Inn for Recreation and Joy in Whitechapel, and the annual per- 
ambulator race from London to Brighton. At all events, for the current 
overseas satirist, Los Angeles County seems to be just the social labo- 
ratory required for mixing the trusty old formulas. 

For in truth the British satirists? America is a kind of geological 
formation, built generation after generation upon certain cherished 
stereotypes. To account for the present, ‘it is necessary to go back albeit 
hastily to the beginning. The oldest stratum, the bedrock in this long 
deposit of social comment, is the assumption that Americans lack taste. 
It stems from Colonial days, comporting naturally with the attitude 
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every mother country takes toward her offspring, illustrated today 
by the blatancy which English folk profess to find in their Australian — 
cousins. With us, of course, the political situation has long been re- 
vised, but the cultural conclusion remains because we share a language 
and literature. Thus Victorians like Dickens and Matthew Arnold 
were annoyed to find a race that spoke, or at least parodied, the Queen’s 
English, yet for some obscure reason chose to deny itself the blessings 
of dwelling under the Crown. Surely this meant an insensitiveness to 
the finer things of life. 

This interpretation still endears itself to the traditionalist. Hux- 
ley’s visiting hero, Jeremy Pordage the scholar, who like Waugh’s 
poet Dennis Barlow, carries all English literature at his fingertips, 
understands why his boss the California tycoon grows displeased with 
him—“perhaps even more with me than with others, because I happen 
to have read more books than the rest and am therefore more of a 
symbol of culture.” After his few weeks in Hollywood, Waugh re- 
ports confidently in Horizon: “There is no such thing as an ‘American.’ 
They are all:exiles uprooted, transplanted and doomed to sterility. 
The ancestral gods they have abjured get them in the end.” And in 
The Loved One he speaks of descendants of “the impious and haunted 
race who had deserted the altars of the old Gods, had taken ship and 
wandered, driven by what pursuing furies through what mean streets 
and among what barbarous tongues!” To Waugh, a lad from Finchley 

Common who dearly loves a lord, and who as Oxford undergraduate 
was plucked from the bonfire of juvenile atheism by the fastidious 
hand of Father D’Arcy, Americans are a pretty rum lot—regicides, 
dissenters, tradesmen, individualists, vulgarians who have renounced 
authority for willfulness, culture for anarchy. (“Wonderful country 
of course,” says his Sir Ambrose Abercrombie, “splendid lot of people, 
but no one who was really fond of dogs would bring one here.”’) 

A later but classic charge against American life is its standardiza- 
tion. It dates probably from the rise of mass-production and assembly- . 
line methods, which have long since flooded the world with American 
manufactures and provoked the alarm reflected years ago in the “Buy 
British” campaign. The accompaniments are high-pressuring by our 
hucksters and their philosophy of superservice. Americans, we are 
told, tend to dress alike, eat alike, talk alike, think alike, although it 
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may seem a little odd that we should at once suffer the extremes of 
rampant individualism and of deadening uniformity. And having 
established our hallmark we want to sell it to the world. 

One phase of our standardization which satirists adore is Yankee 
slang, usually laid on with a trowel and with little reference to educa- 
tional or social strata. But did not the old-time Englishman of stage 
and dime novel fare as badly with us? Mr. Belfrage, having lived long 
in America, comes off best among the writers mentioned, though he 
cannot resist caricature, and Evelyn Waugh worst, despite some pruning 
by a Hollywood friend—one is tempted to add, his Hollywood friend. 


| 


In these pages all Americans say “I reckon,” “real nice,” “kinda | 
screwy,” while girls are always “dames,” dollars “bucks” or “dough,” | 


and an attendant describes the bee-loud glade of Innisfree as “the 


poeticest place in the whole darn park.” (As I write the words, from | 


the mist of years rises the face of an English classmate who after a 


short stay in New York carried home as his pet locution, “Tl tell the | 


cross-eyed world!”’) 

Although we have not collectivized our women in the United 
States, according to satirists we have certainly standardized them. 
Linklater’s Juan observes women everywhere “whose faces were devoid 
of blemish or individuality. . .. . Their arms and bodies were cast 
in the same mould and dressed after the same fashion . . . . [who] 
sweetly smelt alike—powder, scent and shampoo—and they had 


yielded to caresses with the same willing dexterity.” (One craves from | 


the visiting Englishman more Kinseyan data upon the accessibility of 
the sex; G. Lowes Dickinson, it may be remembered, in his day re- 


ported that American women were cold as cucumbers.) Huxley’s — 


glamour girl, Virginia Maunciple (“Baby”), is turned precisely to 


pattern in her platinum loveliness, and proves equally frail. Waugh’s — 


hero early decides that American girls are all alike, thanks to cosmetic 
art, fashion, and a universal literacy which has failed to stir the deeper 


pools of thought. Hankering for European mystery, subtlety, aris- 
tocracy, “the secret graces of a body which hid itself under formal | 
velvet,” his Dennis Barlow save for a brief apostasy remains visibly — 


unmoved before the stylized strip-tease and cheesecake by which the 
American girl is exhibited by herself and her glorifiers. “The light 
irrefragable plastic head” is as standard as the slim elegant legs below 
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her carefully adjusted “sterilized rubber privacies.” Ultra-sanitation 
constantly enters the novelists’ impression of life in America—the 
-plentitude of bathrooms, antiseptics, mouth washes, deodorants, as if 
asepsis had grown into a fetish. Here, as in many other particulars, 
the drift of criticism is simply that of deviation from the Old World 
norm. “The people are too clean,” complains Linklater’s Continental 
musician. “They spend all their time changing their shirts and washing 
themselves.” 

“Bodily health has become an obsession,” adds Linklater, recalling 
Rome’s Epicurean days, when the flesh was lovingly anointed, laved, 
massaged, sun-bathed, and fortified in every way possible against the 
incursions of disease and age. The cult of the body becomes the central 
theme of Huxley’s novel, about a fabulous Mr. Stoyte who (despite 
his ownership of Beverly Pantheon, the Personality Cemetery) bridles 
at any mention of death, maintaining his private physician and a re- 
search laboratory to work without ceasing toward the goal of longevity. 
A réle in the chest sends him to bed in a panic, and interest in preserving 
his powers by testosterone is second only to his grim resolve to outlast 
all contemporaries in this vale of tears—even though existence becomes 
that of a senile anthropoid or mere vegetable. Cedric Belfrage conjures 
up the fancy of engrafting virility upon the overage from “the bodies 
of men who had departed this life in the high tide of youth,” and 
sketches an elaborate picture of the well-fed, self-indulgent citizen 
who runs this mortuary chain (“God is my partner”)—a kind of chil- 
lier Babbitt with crape hatband. Here is fair game for the satirist. A 

public health official lately called obesity “the great American dietary 
problem,” while radio voices hawking nostrums that bubble and fizz 
tell us hourly what to do about “that unpleasant feeling of fullness”— 
afflictions which today in most sectors of the world would evoke scant 
sympathy. Of course this story has its obverse side, in the extraor- 
dinary record of American generosity, public and private, in the war 
and postwar years, but so long as we remain invidiously well-fed and 
conspicuously self-pampered we may expect this phase of our civiliza- 
tion to afford critics a target. 

A final charge concerns the immense childishness of American life, 
about which Henry James had the first important say in The American 
Scene. Many postscripts have been added, not only about dictatorship 
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by the young, the spoiled jeune fille whom James remarked with a 
practiced eye, but also the nursery aspects of our adulthood observed by 
visitors: the popularity of crooning and nonsense songs and comic books 
among grown-ups, the make-believe of mass fun-making at Shriner 
and Legion jamborees, and even the addiction to milk as our national 
beverage. After recent dissections of our momism in Geoffrey Gorer’s 


embalmer Mr. Joyboy cherishes his dear old Mom and her parrot, 
that Belfrage’s hero builds for his favorite parent while she is still 
able to enjoy it an imperial family crypt, with her tomb—lowest tier, 
center, the place of honor—inscribed in gold letters THE MOTHER. 
Or in the same novel, that the morticians’ convention, before playing 
their favorite game on the mezzanine floor called musical caskets, all 


join hands and sing “I Want a Girl Just Like the Girl That Married | 


Dear Old Dad.” 


These vagaries, real or supposed, of our American civilization lend | 


themselves with special irony to the context of the undertaking busi- 
ness. Here professional taste often appears as dubious as it is expensive. 
(“Educate the public to pay for service,” Belfrage’s mortician asserts, 
while seeking to sell the public the most costly of Fit-a-Bod shrouds 
or the streamlined casket “for finer tomorrows.”) Although the 
funereal aspects of Linklater’s book form a minor theme and are dis- 
joined geographically from Juan’s Hollywood days at Tantamount 


| 
: 
anthropological study of the tribal customs of Americans as well as by | 
our own Philip Wylie, we are not surprised to find that Waugh’s | 


Studios, they have the characteristic touch. Witness the mortician whose | 


come-on slogan (“Why Go Around Half-Dead When We Can Bury 
You for $39.50?”) is belied by his talk about “a really reverent and 
distinguished atmosphere for the last rites . . . . no cost is too great 


for the last sacred rites of those we love,” and his ingenious conceits 


like burying a fancy-diving champion in a green-silk-lined coffin with 
a water lily in her hand. In case some backward readers have been 
asleep, it grows clear from these books that a revolution is taking 
place in what we now call “mortuary science,” under the leadership of 
an entrepreneur in Southern California. Instead of talk about death, 
we now hear of nothing save beauty and joy, from “slumber rooms” 
done in pastel shades to the slab bearing the absent one’s signature 
reproduced in bronze or a glassed-in vision of his ashes in a loving cup. 
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And thus the satirist finds aesthetics wedded to salesmanship, all in 
one sacred place. The cult of the body also enters, even at the moment 
of its apparent renunciation. On the one hand remains the problem of 
rendering “the loved one” more attractive by preservative and cosmetic 
skill than when living—the only immortality that materialism can 
guarantee.” On the other, invocation of the fine arts to supplant grave- 
stones and all symbols of dissolution. Sculpture is the apotheosis, so 
to speak, of the embalmer’s aspiration. The skeleton and hourglass of 
the Puritan forefathers, even the cross and crown of our grandfathers, 
have yielded marmoreally to Pandora, Dreams by the Sea, and the 
Three Graces—replicas (as Huxley says) of “the well-fed body, for- 
ever youthful, immortally athletic, indefatigably sexy,” the victory 
over death not of the spirit but of the body. “An exquisite statue of this 
kind lifts even carnal man above its sex lure, doesn’t it?” anxiously 
inquires a guide in Abide with Me. : 

Love and death are the two great junctures in Everyman’s experi- 
ence where the physical and spiritual lie most deeply interfused, and 
some extraordinary recognition of this fact seems to promote the art 
director’s choice of the nubile female nude as tutelary goddess of the 
columbarium. Also bridal parties are welcomed to these mortuary 
churches—“funerals by day, weddings by night,” the custodian will 
tell you—inescapably recalling Meredith’s “Modern Love”: 


We'll sit contentedly 
And eat our pot of honey on the grave. 


The same motif appears in morticians’ trade calendars, like the one 


2 As evidence of early concern for these amenities I cannot forbear quoting “The Undertaker’s 
Last Ride,” by Emily Foote, a sweet singer of Hartford, Connecticut, in her Flora and Other Poems 
(Hartford, 1879), 345: 

He lived to do good 
In all ways that he could, 

And one form his benevolence took, 
Was to dress human clay, 
Before laying away, 

And retain its most natural look. 


Sometimes the effect of Hollywood is also to rouse the poetic muse. I know an English scenarist 


who, for the delectation of his friends, celebrated in verse the local undertaking firm of Utter- 
McKinley. It is an engaging performance, from its first line: 


When the last McKinley is uttered, 


to the close: 
And the body comes wrapped as a gift. 
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reproduced last December by Time from an undertaker in Washington, 
D.C.: a naked nymph poised by a pool, over the caption “More Beauti- 
ful Bodies.” It is doubtful whether our visiting satirists could improve | 
on that one; the vulgarization of love and prettifying of death could 
hardly go farther, in destroying the meaning, decorum, and dignity of | 
both. Is this attitude a form of cheap drug addiction? It would seem 
so. In introducing The Loved One with éclat to readers of Horizon 
last winter, Mr. Connolly wrote with a measure of truth: | 


. since Southern California is one of the most American places, with a 
society some ten years ahead of the rest of the country in a materialist sense, its ; 
burial customs are extremely important, for they reveal in all their empty 
enormity the American conception of death, the elaborate effort made by those | 
who most worship comfort, beauty and life to euphemize that stark object which 
is of all the most ill-favoured and un-reassuring. In its attitude to death, and 
to death’s stand-in, Mr. Waugh exposes a materialist society at its weakest spot, | 
as would Swift or Donne were they alive today. | 


Seriously, Waugh the satirist, crude and heavy-footed, comes no- | 
where within hailing distance of Swift and Donne, nor of Aldous 
Huxley. Even Huxley today suffers by comparison with his earlier 
self, in mocking the materialism of the Western world. His latest, 
Ape and Essence, takes Macaulay’s mythical New Zealander and sets 
him not amid the archaeological ruins of London but among the rubble 
of Southern California in the postatomic era. The machines of indus- 
trial production having been destroyed, the degenerate slaves of that 
age dig up for their masters the tombs of those given de luxe burial— 
salvaging clothes, shoes, jewelry, and watches from cadavers still rosy 
with embalmer’s rouge, while “stitched into a perpetual smile, the up-_ 
turned corners of the lips impart to the round, crumpetlike face the 
maddeningly enigmatic expression of a Madonna by Beltraffio.” Thus 
the ghoulish restatement of our motif. \ 

Still another detail remains to be tallied. Christenings are invited 
in these new mortuary chapels, and so we swing full circle back to the 
spirit of infantilism—the mortician’s desire to smother death in fond 
parental memories. “Death,” observes Mr. Waugh shrewdly enough, 
“is a form of infancy, a Wordsworthian return to innocence.” Huxley 
portrays his Beverly Pantheon as featuring “the Children’s Corner 
with its statues of Peter Pan and the Infant Jesus, its groups of ala- 
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baster babies playing with bronze rabbits.” Statues of shapely mothers 
suckling babes—the earth-mother, the eternal feminine, the imperish- - 
able Mom—find their complement in the Duck Baby and Peter Pan. 
Death, indeed, seems only a make-believe, like burying a favorite doll. 
Furthermore, the growing custom of interment by age groups rather 
than by ties of kinship suggests to the sociologist thoughts about the 
weakening bonds of family in this age of baby-sitters, municipal 
créches, and preschool nursery segregation. 

Any resemblance to actual institutions and persons, these authors 
inform us, is wholly coincidental. With a virgin mind, therefore, we 
turn to the last book chosen for review, a handsome eighty-page volume 
in color describing a model foundation in Glendale, admittedly “Amer- 
ica’s outstanding cemetery property.” It cannot possibly be confused 
with Linklater’s in Oklahoma, Huxley’s in Beverly Hills, Belfrage’s 
Vale of Hope in the Middle West, or Waugh’s Whispering Glades 
in Hollywood. Forest Lawn Memorial Park is bigger and better than 
any of them, a unique institution comprising three hundred acres, 
entered through the largest wrought-iron gates in the world. But why 
review the details of Forest Lawn? For years, by radio, billboard, 
newspaper, and double-page spread in the middle of theater pro- 
grams—a sobering memento mori—the world has come to know all 
about it. The peculiarly appropriate medium of skywriting seems alone 
to have been overlooked. Its themes have grown familiar to millions, 
messages that stress the funerary unities: “Everything in Time of Need 
in One Sacred Place,” “No Procession Through Crowded Streets,” 
“One Telephone Call Takes Care of All,” “The Kindlier, More 
Reverent Way,” “One Convenient Credit Arrangement for Every- 
thing.” About so famous an institution the tares and brambles of 
apocrypha spring up, and a social historian is prone to doubt some of 
the captions old-timers claim to have seen, like “All the Comforts of 
Home, Including Good Drainage,” and “Sleep with the Stars.” 

This sumptuous brochure, after assurance of the mortuary’s “Class 
A, steel and reinforced concrete construction,” adds more intimately 
that “ts coziness and comfort offer an atmosphere of calm refinement, 
like a comfortable home.” A home, indeed, away from home. Upon 
the reader of this book lingers a paradoxical impression. On one side 
is a crystal-clear recognition of financial verities. Combining overhead 
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means reduced prices; before-need purchase and the credit scheme 
after interment (or lay-away plan) provide high-class facilities even 
for modest incomes; the Perpetual Care Fund, when this book went 
to press, amounted to $1,182,434.87. But about the realities of death 
the tone becomes dreamy, nebulous, dissolving—with no intimation of 
the real meaning of death, no symbols of Christian suffering, and but 
scant suggestion of Christian hope. Everything remains discreetly 
nonsectarian: “The only theology of the churches is Love.” All is 
bird-song and evergreen, plashing water and tesselated stone, and} 
lapidary surprises like a memorial to Charles Gates Dawes (still liv-} 
ing), Herbert Hoover’s tribute to Carrie Jacobs Bond, Calvin Cool- | 
idge’s thoughts upon attaining “closer contact with the Infinite.” The} 
Builder, one fancies, is a good Republican. As one turns these pages, | 
or still better wanders the paths of Forest Lawn, climbing Inspiration | 
Slope to Sweet Memories or straying across the road to Graceland, the | 
mind grows amazed by all this rich eclecticism—a Wishing Chair with ) 
a scrap of Scots verse, distant relics of Kipling, “the great soldier-poet,” | 
strains of Sigmund Romberg warbled from loudspeakers in the ivy, | 
pinwheel toys above the markers in Lullabyland (“shaped like a | 
mother’s heart”), copies of Canova’s marble damsels in fluttering array 
with containers for ashes in their pedestals, a vast proliferation of art 
from the copyists of Perugia and Pietrasanta—usually gay and pagan, 
though sometimes lightly brushed by an angel’s pinion. Of course 
Forest Lawn, like Old World shrines from Westminster Abbey to 
Lourdes and Loretto, with time tends to grow a trifle cluttered with 
the accretions of piety and zeal. But few can deny its triumphant 
success in the main purpose: amid this veritable Field of the Cloth of 
Gold with its manifold pageantry, grief is diverted and introspection 
impossible. 
All belongs, as I have said, to no denomination, creed, or commit- 
ment. The presence here and there of a Christus in marble or glass 
recalls the curious (and hitherto unexplored) cult of the nonsectarian 
Christ in Southern California—in Hollywood’s Pilgrimage Play, in 
the tableau of Christ in Gethsemane to be seen in Clifton’s Cafeteria 
basement, and the darkly glowing image of the Nazarene at Knott’s 
Berry Farm near Anaheim. Whatever one’s sense of shock at these 
incarnations and their commercial setting, two conclusions can be 
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drawn. First, that increasing numbers of people in Southern California, 
perhaps owning vaguely Protestant backgrounds, have in effect given 
up religion for sentimentalism, eager to capture the frisson without 
the responsibilities. They adore shrines, miracles, soft music, and trick 
lighting. In the second place, in this age of pallid faith, they no longer 
feel quite at home ina real church, and for their christenings, weddings, 
and burials seek in its place some pretty secular substitute—what 
the advertisers would call a reasonable facsimile. 

The obvious question lingers. If Mr. Cyril Connolly is right, will 
these fashions spread far and wide, gradually bringing to oblivion the: 
religious mores and symbols of an older America, the church in the 
midland village, the city cathedral, the New England spire above the 
town green, and also the quiet cemeteries where lie eight or nine 
generations of Americans? Some at least will venture to hope not. 


Freud is a great. man. But it is dangerous when a@ great 
man is too easily half-understood. The Freudian high ex- 
plosives have been worked into firecrackers for the simple to 
burn thew fingers. 

—Hans Zinsser, Rats, Lice and History 


(By permission of Little, Brown & Company 
and the Atlantic Monthly Press.) 
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A YEAR OF WESTERN NONFICTION | 
Richard G. Lillard 


Just where does the West begin? 
And when? It is a vast area in time 
and space, a process of acculturation, 
a way of life, a dynamic of history, 
or a landscape with figures. However 
you take it, the West is one of the 
major stages of the human drama. 

The subject matter of new non- 
fiction about the American West and 
its Pacific extensions stretches in time 
from aboriginal man to the Brain 
Truster, in space from the Illinois 
prairies to the flood plains of China. 
In 1947-48 American publishers have 
dealt generously with the Old West, 
the contemporary West, the Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska, and the Philip- 
pines and Eastern Asia. Many of the 
books overlap and interrelate in sig- 
nificant ways. Biographies have been 
scarce, for writers have pegged the 
meaning of events to mass move- 
ments rather than to individuals. His- 
tories and general descriptions have 
been common. One gap often appears 
—the middle period of Western his- 
tory, when frontier became rural or 
small-town. The first pioneers and 
the latest urbanites and regional folk 
take precedence so that the West is 
beginning and end, a historical syllo- 
gism with the minor premise missing. 

One phenomenon of the year is 
the number of excellent picture books 


about the West. There are striking 


photographs in two books by Josef and | 
Joyce Muench, Along Sierra Trails: | 
Kings Canyon National Park and The | 
San Francisco Bay Cities (Hastings | 
House), in Devereux Butcher’s Ex- | 


ploring Our National Parks and Mon- | 


uments (Oxford), and also in Fred 
Bond’s Westward How! Through the 
Scenic West (Camera Craft). This, 
despite the silly second word in its title, 
contains splendid pictures made by a 
camera expert for those who take a 
technical interest in photography. 
Especially notable for their illus- 
trations are three volumes in the Look 
at America Series (Houghton Mifflin), 
The Central Northwest, The Far 
West, and The Southwest. These are 
handbooks with maps, a brief and 
rather useless text, and appendixes 
given over, state by state, to statistics 
and useful recreational directories. 
The Central Northwest covers one- 
fourth of America—Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, 
the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas. 
The Introduction by Wallace Stegner 
is the year’s most connotative prose 
about the interior West, “a country 
rich in Senators but poor in Congress- 
men, fecund with cattle and sheep 
but sparsely peopled. It is the country 
where water is worth more than land 
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—where land lies around by the town- 
ship unused and unusable... .. iis 
has been the hardest part of the con- 
tinent to bend to men’s uses.” ‘The 
colored pictures are sometimes arty 
and postcardish, but they and the black- 
and-white pictures present exciting 
yersions of scenery and civilization. 
The Look Picture Books carry on in 
a. modified way the fine tradition of 
the Writers’ Project guidebooks. 

Even more absorbing, because they 
show an America no traveler can ever 
see again, are the books that picture 
life in the Old West. 

There is a treasury of photographs 
in Clarence §. Jackson’s Picture Maker 
of the Old West (Scribner). This 
reproduces hundreds of pictures by 
William Henry Jackson, the Ver- 
monter who became the master cam- 
eraman of the West in the days of 
railroad building, the Hayden Survey 
of the Yellowstone Country, and the 
last big Indian wars. Clarence Jack- 
son’s biographical text is thin and his 
captions are meager, but they string 
together a rare series of illustrations. 
Here in unglossed realism are horse- 
cars in a muddy street in Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Fort Laramie in 1870; 
Virginia City, Montana, as bleak and 


sunbaked in 1871 as it is today; and 


amazing views of Pawnees before 
their earth lodges at Loup Fork and 
of seventy Shoshone lodges in a draw 
near South Pass. Here are the pio- 
neer photographs of Grand ‘Teton, 
Mammoth Hot Springs, and the ruins 
of the Mesa Verde cliff dwellings. 


Here are detailed shots of ranchers, 
Mormons quarrying stones for the 
Temple in Salt Lake City, or miners 
crowding the narrow street below tow- 
ering rimrock in Creede, Colorado. 
The reader perhaps wishes for more 
people and less scenery but turns the 
pages slowly, studying each picture, 
priming his imagination. 

Almost equally fascinating is Fred- 
erick Remington: Artist of the Old 
West (Lippincott) by Harold Mc- 
Cracken. McCracken provides the first 
comprehensive account of the New 
Yorker who drew and painted the 
West and reproduces eighty of his 
works. In an excellent introduction 
James Chillman Jr. says that Reming- 
ton is a drawer rather than a painter, 
a reporter rather than a commentator, 
an accurate but romantic depicter of 
Indians, cowboys, and soldiers. The 
pictures, many in color, bear out Mr. 
McCracken’s claim that “Remington 
to a rare and satisfying degree cap- 
tured that Old West, preserving for 
all time its vivid colorfulness and 
the vitality of the men, the animals, 
and the scenes that made up its pic- 
turesque parade.” Remington’s West 
is men roping steers, shooting at each 
other in saloons, galloping in cavalry 
charges, making a stand at a desert 
water hole against encircling Indians. 

Books by John Bakeless and Ber- 
nard DeVoto reproduce dramatic and 
important early pictures of the trap- 
ping frontier, but in these volumes, 
the best Western books of the year, 
pictures play a subsidiary role to the 
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prose accounts of pathbreakers in the 
northern plains and Rockies. 

_ Mr. Bakeless in Lewis and Clark: 
Partners in Discovery (Morrow) 
writes a joint biography of the cou- 
rageous, skillful captains who opened 
the Northwest to the Indian traders, 
missionaries, and settlers, and started 
the train of events that eventually 
brought the Oregon country into the 
United States. The book shows Lewis 
as a melancholy, hypochondriacal 
mother’s boy, Clark as a jovial man’s 
man. The two were interdependent 
and utterly loyal to one another. 
While Mr. Bakeless tells of Lewis 
and Clark in their young days, and 
in the years after the great expedition, 
with special attention to Lewis’ death 
(by suicide? ) in Tennessee, he prop- 
erly gives most of the volume to the 
epic journey west to the Pacific and 
back. 

This comes alive in authoritative 
detail. Mr. Bakeless gives rich, selec- 
tive details to the varied and strenuous 
work of the Corps of Discovery and 
to its sex life among the Indians. He 
tells how they made caches and how 
they dealt with tribes as different from 
one another as the Mandans and the 
Walla Wallas. He deflates the Sacaga- 
wea legend and makes many ironical 
—though intrusive—remarks about 
the Army and Congress. The whole 
dramatic story unrolls of how Thomas 
Jefferson’s men explored the upper 
reaches of the Louisiana Purchase. 


The book is able scholarship but it is _ 


more. It is excellent writing, with a 


sense of drama, reality, and the im- 
plications of events. 

Equally engrossing is the Pulitzer 
Prize winner, Mr. DeVoto’s Across 
the Wide Missouri (Houghton Mif- 
flin). This is a narrative of the fur 
trade as a business and a way of life 
in its climactic years, 1832-38. Mr. 
DeVoto makes clear the relation of 
the trappers’ activities to the western 
expansion of the nation. He amasses 
fresh material on topics such as In- 
dian customs, fights between rival fur 
companies, buffalo hunts, and social 
activity at the annual rendezvous. é 

As in his Year of Decision Mr. 
DeVoto makes symphonic use of sev- 
eral movements of organized parties. 
The reader may get lost in the geo- 
graphical, biographical, and ethnologi- 
cal counterpoint, but at the same time 
he will react with pleasure to the 
writer’s vigorous style and his strik- 
ing portraits, such as those of Tom 
Fitzpatrick and Jim Bridger. As a 
historian, Mr. DeVoto has carried art- 
istry in integrated narrative and top- 
ical approach as far as any writer, 
including Francis Parkman and Henry 
Adams. He writes like a scholarly 
novelist, and the book is solid and 
compelling. He has a sense of history 
and, as well, a sense of reality and a 
feeling for the early West. 

A special glory of the book is its 
illustrations, eighty-one plates, nine- 
teen in color. Some are by Catlin and 
Bodmer, but most are by Alfred Jacob 
Miller. In 1837 Miller accompanied 


Sir William Drummond Stewart, who 


: 
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was hunting in the Rockies and trav- 
eled with the fur brigades. Miller 
painted trappers and Indians as they 
actually lived. His are the only visual 
records of them made so early and 
right ‘on the spot. And they give a 
unique record of Snake Indians mi- 
grating, traders unpacking their cara- 
van at a summer rendezvous, en- 
campments around the original Fort 
Laramie, and so on. One of the most 
striking things in the book is the long 
appendix, “The First Illustrators of 
the West,” Mr. DeVoto’s evaluation 
of Catlin, Bodmer, and Miller. 

Lewis and Clark and the trappers 
opened the rivers and passes of the 
West, and after them the prospectors 
and miners dug the creeks and the 
mountain ranges and nailed together 
the first towns. In California Gold: 
The Beginnings of Mining in the Far 
West (Harvard University Press), 
Rodman Paul tells how the miners 
worked, first in the placers and second 
in the deep diggings. His book is a 
solid correction to the vast literature 
and subliterature that overplays the 
picturesque and romantic. It gives a 
constructive vigor to men at work that 
is missing in either Bret Harte’s stories 
or Prentice Mulford’s sketches. Mr. 
Paul’s book is the well-organized re- 
sult of much original research, and it 
is fresh on the economy of gold min- 
ing and the relation between mining 
and water supply. 

Mr. Paul shows how mining led 
to the rise of cities and agriculture 
and the first good transportation sys- 


tems in the Far West. He shows how 
the Gold Rush began the traditions 
of advertisement, inflation, and im- 
migration that have characterized 
California history ever since. 

In California an American code 
of mining law began to develop that 
spread throughout the West. ‘This 
code is the subject of an important 
reprint, Charles H. Shinn’s Mining 
Camps: A Study in American Fron- 
tier Government (Knopf), the only 
edition since the original publication 
in 1885. ‘This treatise studies the 
origins of law in the mineral West 
and analyzes the democratic, common- 
law procedures established by Cali- 
fornia miners in 1848 and later, in 
Nevada City, Sonora, Scotch Bar, Co- 
lumbia, and elsewhere. Like Mr. Paul, 
Shinn shows the effects of local-gov- 
ernment traditions in California on 
the development of institutions in the 
Old West, and the spread of the 
ideal of law and order to the distant 
islands and peninsulas to the Pacific 
basin. 

In a graceful, informed introduc- 
tion, Joseph Henry Jackson tells of 
Shinn’s California boyhood and later 
career in California, especially as a 
forest conservationist in the days when 
young Gifford Pinchot was rousing 
the nation to the depletion of its nat- 
ural resources. Shinn was a notable 
California citizen and his sturdy book, 
though it overemphasizes the legacy of 
the “folk-moot of our Germanic an- 
cestors’ —the leitmotif of history 
writing at The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
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versity when he studied there, remains 
a classic. 

When miners of the early rushes 
went away or died, they left behind 
a peculiar concentration of young an- 
tiquities—joss houses, churches, private 
mints, covered bridges, shops, silt 
wheels, hotels with grillwork from 
Troy, New York. Pictures of present- 
day remains of architecture and ma- 
chinery appear in Otheto Weston’s 
Mother Lode Album (Stanford Uni- 
versity Press). It contains over two 
hundred photographs that she took in 
threescore towns and decaying camps 
along State Highway 49 between 
Mariposa and Downieville. ‘The book 
is a-visual record of streets and road- 
side scenes that are fast disappearing. 
As the author says, “Fully half of the 
structures shown in this book have 
vanished over the fifteen years during 
which these pictures have been taken.” 
_ Chinese immigrants, who figure in 

California Gold, receive full and de- 
tailed treatment in Pigtails and Gold 
Dust (Caxton Printers) by Alexander 
McLeod. The book is often anecdotal. 
It lacks any clear scheme of organiza- 
tion, and sometimes it sounds like a 
of newspaper clippings 
rather than authoritative data. Either 
the old photographs were dark and 
faint to begin with, or else the repro- 
duction is poor, But the book is full 
of information on habits and customs, 
and it sheds a sympathetic light on 
thousands of men and women who 
came to California to improve their 
economic lot and adapted themselves 


collection 


a 


with amazing adroitness to the preju- 
dices and challenges of an alien 
country. 

Two books illuminate the boom in 
Nevada that came when California 
mining had fallen into the doldrums. 
Effie Mack’s Mark Twain in Nevada 
uses Clemens’ several years in Washoe 
as a frame for much background ma- | 
terial. Oscar Lewis in Silver Kings 
(Knopf) adds to his growing list of | 
readable, discerning books about early | 
California and Nevada—though he | 
has yet to surpass The Big Four. Into 
forty pages he crams a balanced and 
critical narrative of history and daily 
life in Virginia City, and goes on to 
a chatty multiple biography of the 
four lords of the Big Bonanza, 
O’Brien, Flood, Fair, and Mackey. 
While portions of the book are trivial 
gossip of the day, the whole shows 
the varying impact of sudden wealth 
on character and the influence of 
news-worthy capitalists on society— 
with San Francisco the testing ground. 

There are summaries of Western 
agricultural settlement in several re- 
gional histories, but no other nonfic- 
tion compares with Francis Grierson’s 
The Valley of Shadows (Houghton 
Mifflin), in a new edition of a book 
that first appeared in 1909. Grierson’s 
amazing career, as Theodore Spencer 
tells of it in the Introduction, in- 
cluded infancy in England, boyhood 
on the Illinois frontier, and for dec- 
ades an international success at im- 
provisation on the piano. 


In The Valley of Shadows, a feat — 
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of memory in his old age, Mr. Grier- 
son recalled his transcendental re- 
sponses to the scenery of field and 
forest in Illinois in the late 1850’s. 
He pictures Mississippi boats and the 
St. Louis of 1861, when he acted as 
page to General Frémont; and he 
breaks the personal unity of the book 
to give three chapters to Frémont’s dis- 
astrous expedition from St. Louis to- 
ward California in 1848. 

The special quality of the book is 


the characterizations of ante-bellum 


settlers. The people are as vivid as 


in any novel. Mr. Grierson re-creates 
pioneer folk to illustrate his own gen- 
eralization that they were a hetero- 
geneous population: “humorists who 
were unconscious of their humour, 
mystics who did not understand their 
strange, far-reaching power, senti- 
mental dreamers who did their best 
to live down their emotions, old-timers 
and cosmopolitans with a marvellous 
admixture of sense and sentiment, 
political prophets who could foresee 
events by a sudden, illuminating flash 
and foretell them in a sudden, pithy 
sentence.” More than any other book 
of the year, Grierson’s expresses the 
soul of the Old West—of the agri- 
cultural settlers of the prairies and 
plains, the intermountain valleys, and 
the Pacific watersheds. 

The wars of the Western frontier, 
ever a popular subject, run through 
several books. 

Walter F. McCaleb in The Con- 
quest of the West (Prentice-Hall) 


undertakes to present an account of 


the taking of “that vast region lying 
between the Mississippi River and the 
Pacific Ocean,” a story that runs 
“without a break from the Louisiana 
Purchase (1803) to the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo (1848).” Mr. 
McCaleb used the works of many his- 
torians and the source materials in 
Mexican and Texan archives. His ac- 
count is often new in detail, but it is 
merely an orthodox narrative of po- 
litical and military conquest over the 
Mexicans, with a little on the Oregon 
trouble thrown in. For a book with 
such a title, however, 1848 is too early 
a terminal date.. Social, economic, 
and cultural conquests are missing. 
Too much of the book goes to the 
rise of Texas and the Mexican cam- 
paigns. 

The Conquest ignores Indian wars. 
For them the reader can well take up 
Paul Wellman’s Death on Horseback: 
Seventy Years of War for the Ameri- 
can West (Lippincott), a new one- 
volume edition of Death on the Prairie 
and Death in the Desert. ‘This omni- 
bus of mayhem and murder, the work 
of a competent novelist and researcher, 
covers the bloody wars between red 
and white Americans from 1822 to 
1891. Vivid, journalistic accounts are 
given of battles and heroes. There are 
excellent photographs, many from 
Army collections. 

Mr. 
space to the Apaches, including Geron- 


Wellman gives appropriate 


imo, who receive special treatment 
from Ross Santee in Apache Land 
(Scribner). Like Paul Wellman, Mr. 
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Santee shows both certain whites and 
certain reds as guilty of betrayal. He 
indicts the former United States In- 
dian policy in abundant detail. He 
praises General Crook, Agent John 
Clum, and Agent Tom Jefford, and 
shows Geronimo as a liar, Cochise as 
an honest dealer, the Apache Kid as 
a renegade. Eskiminzin of the Ara- 
vaipas band emerges as a notable 
leader. 

Mr. Santee’s scrapbook lacks tran- 
sitions, organization, and cohesion, 
but it ‘gives an over-all feeling for 
people and events. He is at his best in 
anecdotes and vignettes, in word 
sketches similar to the original draw- 
ings—poetic scrawls—strewn through 
the book. His style is tangy and idio- 
matic, as when he says Johnnie Coo 
“wouldn’t weigh eighty pounds soak- 
ing wet.” He gives glimpses of the 
_ conquest that McCaleb ignores—the 
work of coyote trappers, of prospec- 
tors like Burro Frenchy, settlers like 
Grandpa Harer, and the cultural 
interplay between 
Apaches. 

The most distant area that Mr. 
Bakeless’ explorers‘and Mr. DeVoto’s 
trappers opened up is the subject of 
The Great Northwest (Knopf) by 
Oscar Winther. Mr. Winther be- 
gins with the Indians and comes up 
through British exploration and fur 
trading, American exploration, set- 
tlement, political organization, and 
the multifold rise of present-day civ- 
ilization. The author is especially 
readable on things like the Marcus 


cowhands’ and 


Whitman legend, the Oregon Treaty 
of 1849, Populism, and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. He shows how the 
Gold Rush of 1849 at first delayed 
settlement in Oregon and later aided 
it 

Mr. Winther writes out of much 
research and residence and travel in 
the area. He proportions his materials 
but often compresses them so much 
that he has only facts left and no fla- 
vor. The book contains a scattering of 
minor errors but is an excellent in- 
troduction to the history and contem- 
porary scene in the Northwest, and 
is probably the best book of its sort. It 
gives evidence, however, of the trouble 
usual to historians—literary historians 
included—of incorporating the arts 
and humanities with economic and 
This time the 
problem is solved by pigeonholing the 
stubborn data in “The Cultural 
Quest.” Only by cutting across the 
usual historical topics, imposed from 
without, and finding the synthesis or- 
ganic within his material can a writer 
avoid this static, topical approach. 

It is this search for new orientations 
and unities that gives special value to 
an important book from Mr. Win- 
ther’s area and about it—Northwest 
Harvest: A Regional Stock-Taking 
(Macmillan), edited by V. L. O. 
Chittick. The printed record of the 
Writers’ Conference on the North- 
west held in Portland, in 1946, this 
volume contains a dozen and a half 
papers such as Joseph Kinsey How- 
ard’s “Culture, Climate and Commu- 


political materials. 
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nity,” Harold G. Merriam’s “Does 
the Northwest Believe in Itself?”—a 
stout plea for enlightened regional- 
ism, Horace Cayton’s “The Bitter 
Crop”—an essay on race relations, and 
Allis McKay’s “Let’s Build Ourselves 
a ‘Great Tradition.’ ”” The many pa- 
pers, plus comments by conference 
members, make this an informative, 
imaginative, and provocative sympo- 
sium on the cultural resources of the 
region. 

The forests of America, but espe- 
cially those of Washington and Ore- 
gon, appear in Our Living Forests: 
The Story of Their Preservation and 
Multiple Use (Superior), by Joseph 
T. Hazard. The book is informal and 
loosely put together, sometimes even 
banal, as when the author writes of 
Mr. Fir and Mr. Cedar. But it is en- 
thusiastic and full of timely and im- 
portant material on forests and for- 
est products. Mr. Hazard makes clear 
the great constructive importance of 
“sustained yield,” which treats forest 
trees like an agricultural crop, and of 
“multiple use,” which lets forests 
serve mankind in many roles. 

In “Northwest of the Northwest,” 
Richard L. Neuberger contributed to 
Northwest Harvest an exciting inter- 
pretation of Alaska. He pictures 
Alaska as a colonial pawn of commer- 
cial interests, victim of bureaus in 
Washington, D.C., and monopolists in 
- Seattle and San Francisco, and “the 
only frontier the American people 
have ever failed to develop.” 

Other books this year have ex- 


plained Alaska. Marius Barbeau in 
Alaska Beckons ( Caxton Printers) 
goes into the arts, lore, and industries 
of her aborigines, and J. B. Caldwell 
in Introducing Alaska (Putnam), and 
Edward A. Herron in Alaska, Land 
of Tomorrow (McGraw: Whittlesey 
House), tell of the territory today. In 
Bridge to Russia: Those Amazing 
Aleutians (Dutton), Murray Morgan 
writes a light, readable, and journal- 
istic account, an anthology of feature 
stories, about the archipelago that 
curves like a sickle toward Kamchatka 
and reddest Asia. In racy tempo Mor- 
gan tells of volcanic explosions and the 
severe storms called williwaws, of the 
Aleuts, the early Russian exploitation, 
and Rezanoy’s great schemes. Peter 
the Great and Catherine the Great 
make contact with Western history. 
There is some information on whales 
and salmon, much on sealing and the 
controversies involving Russia, Japan, 
Britain, and the United States, and 
even more—too much—on military 
activities during the recent war. 
While the Southwest,:the North- 
west, and Alaska have come of age in 
reader interest, California has contin- 
ued to dominate the book world as it 
does the movies and Western economic 
life. New books have touched on ev-. 
ery aspect of the state, and reprints 
have revived classics on the Donner 
Party, worthies of San Francisco, and 
many other subjects. “The most inex- 
pensive of the new books on Califor- 
nia is The Penguin Guide to Califor- 
nia (Penguin Books), edited by Carl 
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Maas. It crams a great deal of in- 
formation of all sorts into 128 pages, 
and tips in 32 excellent photographs. 

The major new book is California 
in Our Time (1900-1940), by Rob- 
ert Glass Cleland, a sequel to From 
Wilderness to Empire and one of the 
important books on Alfred A. Knopf’s 
excellent Western list. Mr. Cleland is 
broadly liberal in telling a story full 
He faces issues like 
those raised by Hiram Johnson’s at- 


of controversies. 


tack on the Southern Pacific political 
machine, the rape of Owens Valley 
by Los Angeles, the Mooney Case, and 
Ham and Eggs. In treating such mat- 
ters he is tolerant and creative where 
Frederic L. Paxson is only impartial 
and academic in his sidelights on 
Western politics in Postwar Years: 
Normalcy, 1918-1923 (University of 
California Press), a calm, concise ac- 
count that gives due space to agricul- 
tural and industrial problems out West 
in the Harding era. Mr. Cleland 
brings -in fruit exchanges, electric 
power development, real estate specu- 
lation, and the rise of the motion-pic- 
ture industry—all as he should. But in 
general he gives perhaps too much 
space to political history, as does Mr. 
Paxson, and not quite enough to eco- 
nomic and social developments. He 
underdevelops oil, immigration, new 
crops, new mining opportunities, and 
industrial growth. 

He is, as he protests in the Preface, 
dealing with a present “perplexingly 
fluid and confused”; “unity, conti- 
nuity, and balance are hard to attain.” 


And once he is outside political topics, 
he has trouble shaking his material 
down into organic chapters. Only a 
final chapter is devoted to California 
literature, where instead he might bet- 
ter have distributed literary history 
throughout his two volumes. In this 
matter, as in organization and style, 
Mr. Cleland does not quite come up 
to Carey McWilliams in his more spe- 
cialized Southern California Country 


pal 


(Duell, Sloane & Pearce). Yet Cali- | 


fornia in Our Time is a successful job 
of pathbreaking in the exceedingly 
difficult area of contemporary history. 
Looking west where New York 
looks east, California has long been 
the Ellis Island for Asia. The west- 
ward course of empire and the east- 
ward drift of Asiatic peoples has con- 
ditioned history along the Californian 
and the other Pacific shore lines. 
The Gold Rush helped advertise the 
American West. So did Commodore 
Perry’s epoch-making expedition to 
Japan. This is the subject of earlier 


editorial tasks by Allan B. Cole. This — 


year his Yankee Surveyors in the Sho- 
gun’s (Princeton University 
Press), prints letters that are eye-wit- 
ness accounts of the United States 
Surveying Expedition to the North 
Pacific Ocean, 1853-56. The letters 
have the defects and virtues of official 
documents. They give glimpses of 
Americans in direct and often baffling 
contact with petty officials in Japanese 
ports and villages. There are vivid 
details of Japanese life and decorum 
and also of “evasion, subterfuge, and 


Seas 
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all manner of disingenuousness to 
avoid giving us supplies.” 

The westering push that opened 
Japan and China to traders also in 
time won a war with Spain and put 
the Philippine Islands in American 
hands. The Philippine Story (Farrar, 
Straus) by David Bernstein provides 
a handy short history of the Filipinos 
~ before and after the Spanish conquest, 
and of social and economic develop- 
ments under American rule. About 
half the book deals with.the recent 
‘war years, a disproportion, but an 
understandable one, like Mr. Mor- 
gan’s in his book on the Aleutians. 
Mr. Bernstein ends with an appeal 
for a grant-in-aid to help the Fili- 
pinos reconstruct their war-torn coun- 
try. Commodore Perry and Admiral 
Dewey created duties as well as op- 
portunities. 

While Mr. Bernstein assumes that 
in a modified way the culture that 
brought progress to the frontier of the 
American West has brought progress 
to the Philippine archipelago and won 
friendships for America, an English 
writer, Robert Payne, sees all Asia in 
hostile rebellion against colonialism. 
Mr. Payne is too certain of the future 
course of history, too metaphysical 
about the unity of masses of people, to 
be altogether convincing. But with 
descriptions and interviews, based on 
wide traveling, he is graphic and he 
is challenging. 

Payne’s book, The Revolt of Asia 
(John Day) is a startling essay on na- 
tive revolts, agrarian and industrial. 


Writing in a choppy, fast-paced style 
full of sweeping generalizations, 
Payne tells of the world crisis that 
impends as millions of Asiatics march 
toward freedom. ‘Their leaders are 
conscious of the American Revolution 
and Jefferson’s Declaration, of Occi- 
dental ideals, and of the problems of 
democracy in the industrial age. 

Another volume in John Day’s no- 
table Asia Book series follows in detail 
one of Mr. Payne’s chapters. It is The 
Indonesian Story by Charles Wolf Jr. 

While the contact of Occident and 
Orient has touched off revolts in Asia, 
it has produced a new type of peace 
in the old Sandwich Islands where 
Melville and Clemens saw civilization 
in transition. Edwin G. Burrows in 
Hawaiian Americans (Yale Univer- 
sity Press) gives an account of the 
mingling of Japanese, Chinese, Poly- 
nesians, and Americans. Burrows is 
an anthropologist, not a literary artist, 
but he builds an instructive book. De- 
spite the sad elements in his analysis, 
he sheds a heartening light on the 
population in what may eventually be 
a new kind of Western or ultra-West- 
ern state. 

A parallel to Mr. McLeod’s book 
on Chinese immigrants -is Manuel 
Buaken’s I Have Lived with the 
American People (Caxton Printers), 
which complements earlier books by 
Carlos Bulosan and Carlos Romula. 
Mr. Buaken is the son of a Filipino 
preacher. As a boy he formed a desire 
to go to America, and in 1927, when 
he was in his teens, he went to south- 
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ern California. The book tells of his 
many menial jobs and the racial preju- 
dice he met. He replies at length to 
the charges that Filipinos are ignorant 
and diseased and that they take women 
and jobs away from Caucasians. In 
substance the book is forthright in sup- 
port of American ideals and indict- 
ment of American practices. The 
writing is faulty in style, syntax, and 
organization. Mr. Buaken jumbles 
together his own life story, case his- 
tories of many other Filipinos, and 
pages of unseasoned federal statistics. 
The volume is, nonetheless, a valuable 
first-hand commentary, as hopeful as 
discouraging, on Filipino - American 
relations. 

If a reader does not know just 
where the West begins, he also does 


not know just where it ends. It no 
longer stops at the Pacific shore lines 
of North America. This fact is made 
clear by any list of present-day 
publications. Books like those by 
Manuel Buaken, Robert Payne, and 
Edwin Burrows suggest that the Far 
West has now reached the mid-Pacific 
or even what was once called the Far 
East. Allan Cole’s documents hint at 
the pioneer work of “our ships from 
San Francisco to China and our Whal- 
ers in the Pacific.” 
tiny was reaching across the Western 
seascape it was unfolding on the 
Western terrain through the explora- 
tions, wars, mineral rushes, and agri- 
cultural and urban growths that are 
the especial interest of this year’s 
group of authors. 


And while des- | 


PATTERN FOR DEMAGOGUES 
Wallace Stegner | 


HIS STORY BEGINS on an anxious Sunday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 30, 1930, just about a year after the great Wall Street crash. 
Much water has gone under the bridge in that year: to many it looks 
as if the bridge itself were gone. The Little Bull Market of early 1930 
has fallen apart, and is on its way to even deeper lows than those 
of the previous October. Inactivity is on its way to becoming paralysis. 
For the investor the summaries of the first ten months of 1930 are 
a précis of disaster. The value of all listed stocks has dropped almost 
23 billion dollars from the hopeful high of April. For the farmer, 
even worse. The wheat he sold last year for $1.35 a bushel is selling 
now for 76 cents. After the blistering drought of the past summer he 
is lucky if he has some to sell at any price. And the working men? 
Already there are six million unemployed. 

And all of them, all Americans with the slightest stake in the 
American standard of living, have their eyes uneasily on the banks. 
Through the first ten months of 1930 the doors have closed on 60, 70, 
89 banks a month. In November, though this is only a premonition 
yet, bank closings will jump to 236. In December they will jump 
again to 328. As the winter wears on, it will be possible for a passerby 
in New York, seeing a line forming for Chaplin’s City Lights, to ask, 
<““What’s that, a bread line or a bank?” 

Down and down and down goes everything. By the fall of 1930 
Hoover’s reputation is hitting new lows, along with prices and wages 
and ready money. In Iowa City eggs sell for six cents a dozen. In 
Chicago the bread lines stretch endlessly along dirty brick walls in 
windy streets. Thousands of those who are wearily or casually tuning 
‘n their radios to Station WJR, Detroit, on this Sunday afternoon of 
October 30, are plowed and disked and harrowed, ready for the seed 
the speaker will plant. 
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Perhaps, if they have had the habit of listening to WJR, they know 
something of this speaker—a priest of the parish of Royal Oak, Michi- | 
gan, born in Canada of Irish-American parents, educated by the Basil- | 
ian Fathers and the University of Toronto. His name: Charles E. | 
Coughlin. His distinction: a voice of such richness, such heart-warming | 
intimacy that anyone tuning past it returned almost automatically to 
hear it again. For four years the priest had been using it to deliver a | 
Sunday broadcast to children. On this Sunday of care and fear in 
America he elected to speak to the parents. 

It is possible that this talk, this first socioeconomic broadcast, was 
merely the outburst of a man oppressed by the conditions he saw around | 
him and fearful of the future. It is just as possible that it was an 
opening lead in the calculated playing of a hand. By that autumn of 
1930 a shrewd politician would already have noticed the crowds of 
shabby men in the reading rooms of public libraries, trying to find from | 
the books what had poleaxed them. The speaker took advantage of 
his children’s hour to tell these men that it was the money-changers 
who had wrecked the country, and the Communists who were trying to 
take it over. It was not itself a memorable speech. What was memor- 
able was the reaction. 

Letters poured in. Most of the writers were angry at the bankers; 
many were afraid of Communists. Though he added other scapegoats _ 
later, Coughlin built his structure on those two. Bankers and Commu- 
nists never wore out as targets. By a miracle of illogic, he eventually 
combined them. 

Within two months after that first lesson in radio magic, he had 
organized his unseen listeners into the Radio League of the Little 
Flower, dedicated to the unraveling of the tangled economic web, and 
was pulling in letters in quantities. Other demagogues in the American 
tradition had been hay-wagon orators, shirt-sleeve spellbinders from 
park bandstands and town-hall platforms. Even Huey Long and Ger- 
ald L. K. Smith were of that brand. Coughlin was the first to discover 
how to do the whole job by remote control. 

. From the beginning he was a master of the art of being several 
things at once. Speaking as a priest and a hater of Communism, he 
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could count on appealing to a Catholic audience. But as he proj ected 
his pulpit out into the air waves, hillbillies from Kentucky, farmers 
from Indiana and Iowa and Minnesota and the Dakotas, unemployed 
stevedores, sweatshop tailors, taxi drivers, schoolteachers, Gentile and 
Jew and Methodist and Hardshell Baptist listened and were swept 
away. They wrote letters and they put money in the envelopes and 
they mailed their approval to Royal Oak. Three months from his 
opening speech on October 30, Coughlin was getting fifty thousand 
_ letters a week. 

At first he whipped only dead or dying horses. President Hoover, 
already publicly dead, took a beating. A speech entitled “Hoover 
Prosperity Means Another War” drew 1,200,000 letters, an all-time 
high. He attacked Prohibition and pleased millions. He organized 
God’s Poor Society in Detroit, assisted the indigent, and advertised his 
work discreetly on the radio. When the 1932 presidential campaign 
got under way, he climbed aboard the Roosevelt bandwagon, coined the 
slogan “Roosevelt or Ruin.” Without any clear political affiliation he 
was already a political force. His audience was now estimated at any- 
thing from 30,000,000 to 45,000,000. 

So far, critics were few. On what grounds except those of bigotry 
could one mistrust a priestly friend of the poor? But even from the 
first, some Catholics did mistrust him, voiced their doubts, and all- 
unwillingly did him a favor. Coughlin took credit to himself for these 
Catholic critics; they proved him an impartial tribune of the people. 
Even the rebuke of Cardinal O’Connell of Boston, that the radio 
_ priest was disseminating “demagogic stuff,” had good as well as bad 
effects for him. When Communists criticized him, he gained Cath- 
olic support; when Catholics criticized him, he gained support among 
Protestants and Jews; when the rich called him names, his popularity 
skyrocketed. The game was to play the middle against both ends. Yet 
it was in this campaign of 1932, because of the rashness of his attacks 
on individuals, that he began to acquire an organized opposition, which 
continued through the rest of his career. 

Those personal attacks brought on his first radio crisis. The Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System refused to renew his contract unless he sub- 
mitted his scripts in advance for censorship. He refused and was crossed 
off the air. Before long, though, he was back on, and over more sta- 
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tions than ever. He bought his own time and created his own network, 
and the faithful paid the bills—which were large. 

During 1933 Coughlin supported monetary inflation—as, indeed, | 
he did throughout. When Al Smith, in the Outlook, dismissed both 
him and his money theories as “crackpot,” Coughlin replied; Smith | 
countered; Coughlin replied again, accusing Smith of undercover deal- 
ings with the Morgan interests. His speech was abusive, perhaps libel- 
ous, and the response to it was mixed. Commonweal, supporting Smith, 
backed off the Coughlin platform. The Literary Digest, on the other — 
hand, thought his attack a proof that he was pursuing a principle “be- | 
yond the gates of creed.” 

It was his old game of the middle against both ends. And it was 
a winning game—so far. Let it be intimated that the radio talks might 
stop for lack of funds, and the income increased sharply. Through 
1934 the receipts often reached $20,000 a week, most of it in small 
amounts. 

Out of those funds Coughlin built a huge headquarters structure 
and a new Church of the Little Flower. Radio time was costing 
$14,000 a week, secretarial help between $3,000 and $4,000. But even 
so, there was something left over in these plushy years of the deepest 
depression. Wisely, he invested the surplus in silver futures—and a 
little later found himself talking very fast explaining that there was 
no connection between the investments and his public clamor for the 
remonetization of silver. Because no one, even his enemies, believed 
him really greedy for money, he talked his way out of that one, but 
the opposition had almost scored a point, and he was steadily getting a 
worse press. The letters, though, continued to come in—and the dollar 
bills. 

In Mattapan, Massachusetts, a suburb of Boston, a Russian-Jewish 
picture-framer whom we may call Ben Levin listened on Sunday after- 
noons, and considered how business had fallen away and worried about — 
the rent. He heard Coughlin analyze the vicious credit money that the 
banks created and profited by, and it seemed to him that the speaker 
spoke sense. Before he went home that night Ben Levin folded a 
dollar bill in a sheet of paper, and as he went up the street he dropped 
it in the mailbox for Royal Oak. 


~ It was the Ben Levins who gave Coughlin the confidence to make 
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his next moves. He thought he knew who and how many were behind 
him. He began to criticize the New Deal. And he began to be more 
and more open in his criticism of labor. In October 1934 he broke with 
the American Federation of Labor, recommending that the govern- 
ment take over the collective-bargaining functions of the unions and 
administer industrial peace by fiat. Mussolini and Hitler had advocated 
the same method. 


: III 


Now he was on a road of his own. His constant cry, whether he 
preached woe to the bankers or damned Hoover or bullyragged Roose- 
 velt, had been “We are not political.” That was still his protestation 
when, in December 1934, at the very peak of his popularity, he began 
organizing the National Union for Social Justice. : 

Dedicated to a platform of sixteen points and seven principles, the 
N.U.S.J., as it came to be known, was clearly an instrument for the 
furthering of political ambitions. The cards that came in by tens and 
hundreds of thousands (Ben Levin’s among them) made Coughlin im- 
patient of restraint even from quarters that might have been expected 
to cow him. When Cardinal O’Connell for the third time rapped his 
knuckles in public, Coughlin reminded his hearers that the Cardinal 
had no jurisdiction outside his archdiocese; that he could speak only 
as an individual, not as a prince of the Church. At that impudence, a 
good many people gasped, even among his supporters. But they stayed 
his supporters—enough of them. 

The program of the N.U.S.J., announced early in 1935, was merely 
a more formal statement of the ambiguous, vaguely radical-sounding 
generalities Coughlin had been preaching since 1930. It was partly de- 
rived from the liberal encyclicals of Popes Leo and Pius, and except 
where it contradicted itself, or failed to become specific enough to mean 
anything, it was above reproach. The most specific planks were those 
that concerned the money and banking system. In the collapsing 
thirties, with the whole banking system paralyzed, reform of the 
banks was a safe cause. Apart from the money items, the program 
broke down everywhere into vagueness, slipperiness. On such an issue 
as the quarrel between production for profit and production for use, 
for example, Coughlin coined the phrase, “Production for use at a 
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profit.” The more one looks at that, the less it means. But it satisfied 
the faithful. 

With his People’s Lobby organized and growing, Coughlin under- 
took to whip some pretty lively horses instead of the dead ones he had 
served his apprenticeship on. Personal attacks on President Roosevelt, 
and the ominously political direction of his ambitions, had by now 
brought him under fairly sharp fire. He stirred up angry replies every 
time he spoke. But he was too deep in his game to hear the warning 
bell. Under criticism, he posed as the people’s friend, loyal only to 
them, to the two great liberal popes, and to his God. Let the money- 
changers scourge him, so long as his message was heard in behalf of 
the people. 

How strong was he with those same people? With an audience in 
the millions, how many votes could he swing? Those who asked these 
questions had an answer, of a sort, in the fate of the bill calling for 


United States adherence to the World Court. With the administration | 


supporting the bill, with forecasts indicating its passage by a good 


margin, Coughlin spoke one Sunday denouncing the Court proposal as __ 
“treason,” praising Hearst’s stand, and aligning himself with the “no | 


foreign entanglements” groups. He urged his listeners to wire their 
Senators and Congressmen. They did. Wires came in by basketfuls. 
Raymond Swing gives Coughlin the dubious credit of turning the tide 
against the Court, and thereby puts him among those who knifed the 
League of Nations in its crucial year. 


Still denying political aims, Coughlin moved into the election year 


of 1936 by increasing his radio hookup from twenty-nine to thirty-five 
stations. His second step was to form a weekly newspaper, Social Jus- 
tice, with himself as editor. No new bogie-man needed to be invented— 
money-changers, Communists, the League of Nations, Roosevelt, the 
A.A.A., the C.I.0., and William Green sufficed. And for active work 
there was the job of electing Congressmen who would support the 
N.U.S.J., the problem of getting a toehold in the Reichstag. 


IV 


The N.U.S.J. was not a political party; that is, it was not on the 
ballot in any state. But it had a program, a war chest, a newspaper, an 
organization, and a group of candidates. It endorsed Republican and 
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Democrat alike, often endorsing several candidates in the same district. 
Under these circumstances it was pretty hard to lose. The Pennsylvania 
~ and Ohio primaries indicated considerable National Union strength. 
Social Justice seethed with nonpolitical organization moves and non- 
political campaign directions, and in the summer it announced plans for 
a nonpolitical national convention in Cleveland during August. 

Then on June 19, on an audience estimated at thirty million, 
Coughlin dropped his block-buster. He denounced the “promise- 
breaking” New Deal and announced that the Union Party had been 
formed, with Liberty Bill Lemke of North Dakota as its presidential 
candidate; and he announced the National Union’s “endorsement” of 
Lemke. Stripped of rhetoric and double talk, the speech meant that 
Coughlin had formed his own party. A fortnight later he announced. 
that Townsend’s hundreds of thousands, as well as the remnants of 
Huey Long’s Share-the-Wealthers under Gerald L. K. Smith, had 
joined forces with him behind Lemke and O’Brien. It was a thunder- 
ing cowp. He had brought into his own camp, on definitely secondary 
terms, his two chief rivals among the prophets and the panacea-givers, 
and he had kept a back door open by insisting that his National Union 
was only endorsing Lemke’s party, not creating it. 

He was in the Big League now, up against not merely Roosevelt 
and organized labor, but both major political parties. Yet unless all 
the signs were false, he thought he had a chance. His hope seems to 
have been that Lemke could carry enough states to prevent a majority 
for either party, thus throwing the election into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. If the Union Party could do that in its first test, it could 
do more four years later. 

With a campaign in progress, Social Justice did a quick about-face. 
Labor-baiting died down, labor news increased. The “steel magnates” 
replaced William Green and the C.1.O. as whipping boys. The page 
called “The People Speak” was filled with earnestness and enthusiasm, 
and from Sherlock and Druin and Carter and Ryan and Kalb and 

Murphy—and from Ben Levin of Mattapan—came pledges, contri- 
butions, a rising chant from those who had been deep in depression 
for almost seven years and still knew bread lines, park benches, flop- 
houses, and the virtues of folded newspapers inside worn shoes. 

On July 16 Coughlin addressed ten thousand Townsend Plan dele- 
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gates at their convention in Cleveland. He criticized and threatened 
and promised, he played the audience like an organ, and finally he rose” 
on his toes and lifted his fists and denounced that “great betrayer and 
liar,” Franklin Roosevelt. When he was done, the Townsendites, ina 
frenzy of devotion, paraded for an hour in his honor. “You had,” said 
Social Justice, “all the throbbing sensation of another great moment in 
history.” 

Maybe you had. But some of the reporters there had another sen- 
sation, a crawling one, drawn from memories of Munich or Berlin, and 
many radio listeners were bothered by the “betrayer and liar” remark. 
Ben Levin wrote in from Mattapan saying he hoped Father Coughlin 
would explain why he called Mr. Roosevelt a liar, and there were 
other pressures. Coughlin apologized promptly and publicly, saying 
in effect that he took back the word liar, which he had been impelled 
to use by passion and stress and by the fact that Mr. Roosevelt hadn’t 
invariably told the truth. Ben Levin read the apology in Social Justice 
and was vaguely troubled. 

But in Cleveland a few days later, before 42,000 frantic supporters 
and as many newspapermen as the Tennessee Monkey Trial had drawn, 
he convinced anyone who hadn’t been convinced before that he was 
one of the most effective speakers alive. When he called for clapping 
as a sign of approval, the sound was deafening; when he called on 
those who agreed to stand up, the audience rose in one surging wave. 
And most effective of all devices: seven minutes before the scheduled 
end of his address he wavered, staggered, collapsed, and was helped 
off by a group of grim-faced guards. A lady had the honor of propos- 
ing Father Coughlin’s name for the presidency of the National Union. 
Her nomination was unanimously approved—or almost unanimously. 
At the crucial moment a delegate named O’Donnell rose and bawled 
“No!” and was escorted out by the police in imminent danger of his 
life. 

In that same convention, Coughlin made a vow. If Lemke did 
not get nine million votes, he himself would retire from the radio. 
Ben Levin read that vow and saw that now it was up to him and the 
local units, but he was bothered because he couldn’t stir up more en- 
thusiasm. 


Other N.U.S.J. members, not bothered as Levin was, worked their 
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dates. But when election night came and the returns were in, it was 
clear that the Union Party was a bust. In the final count, Lemke got 
less than a tenth of the votes Coughlin had personally promised him. 
Coughlin promptly suspended the activities of the N.U.S.J. and retired 
from the air. 

As for Ben Levin, after working for the Union Party almost up to 
election day, he had undergone a soul-churning change of heart and 
voted for Roosevelt. So had most of the other expected nine millions. 
Roosevelt’s personal magnetism had swung them into line—that and 
a growing doubt of their leader, the things he said when he got worked 
up. He had no business, for example, calling Roosevelt “anti-God” in 
Cincinnati. Both Archbishop McNicholas and Monsignor Ryan had 
protested that. And he had advocated the use of bullets “when the 
ballot becomes useless.” That was pretty dangerous talk. 

Social Justice went on. It explained Coughlin’s retirement, pointed 
out how many enemies were after the editor’s blood, and printed dozens 
of grief-stricken letters. Most of the letters wailed that he couldn’t 
go off the air; he must come back. With so many Communists talking, 
his voice must be heard. An Aroused Mother wrote from Stoughton, 
Massachusetts, exclaiming against a radio speaker she had heard who 
sounded like a Communist. “He had a strong foreign accent which 
___. sneaked out and showed itself unclothed when the speaker became 
excited.” 

In a world where speakers were allowed to go around revealing 
unclothed foreign accents, Coughlin’s duty was clear. On January 1, 
after a retirement of only six weeks, he delivered a radio New Year 
message. On January 18 he promised to return if his followers would 
build up the circulation of Social Justice to a million and a quarter. On 
January 27 he spoke on a nation-wide hookup for Red Cross flood 
relief, and on February 1, without anything like his million and a 
quarter circulation, he was back with a weekly broadcast. 


V 


For a while Coughlin let his organization rest; then he reconsti- 
tuted it as a loose confederation of Christian study clubs. If Ben Levin 
had wanted to go on meeting with the old group from Codman Square 
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where his shop was, he would have been barred. And though he still 
listened to the radio talks, he was troubled by what he heard. 

Coughlin was still bucking the Roosevelt administration. And he 
was bucking the unions. The sitdown strikes were a “black plague,” 
the C.1.O. was run from Moscow. Social Justice gave Mayor LaGuar- 
dia of New York the weekly “IlI-Will Prize” for condemning Hitler 
and Mussolini and “breeding international bad feeling.” 

Political defeat had clarified Coughlin as a public figure, made the 
direction of his thinking plainer. No substantial part of the American 
press defended him, and when in his attacks on the C.I.O. he claimed 
that no Christian could support that instrument of Red Communism, 
Archbishop Mooney, recently installed in Detroit, took pains to deny, 
in an article in The Michigan Catholic, that Coughlin’s statements rep- 
resented the attitude of the Church. He pointed out too that the Na- 
tional Union, now posing as a religious organization, had no churchly 
backing. 

This was not a rebuke from Baltimore or Boston or Cincinnati, from 
someone who could be told to mind his own business. This came from 
directly upstairs. So on October 10, 1937, Coughlin canceled a contract 
for a new radio series, and when the ownership of Social Justice came 
under scrutiny, he backed away as editor and publisher. One of his 
assistants, Walter M. Baertschi, carried on, crying, “My Leader is si- 
lenced!” é 

- Responsible Catholic authorities had now done what anti-Coughlin 
forces had been clamoring for them to do. When the Apostolic Dele- 
gate approved Archbishop Mooney’s action, there was a happy uproar 
from the press. Yet on December 27 Social Justice announced that in 
mid-January Coughlin would be on the air again over more than sixty 
Stations. 


VI 


Whatever he might have been in 1930, there was no doubt about 
him as he started his 1938 broadcasts and embarked on a new year of 
Social Justice. A once-defeated demagogue attempting a comeback, he 
was trying now what demagogues abroad had found a useful instru- 
ment: terror, His reorganization of the Social Justice Clubs as “Chris- 
tian” societies had eliminated the Jews and prepared them for the 
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sacrifice. While anti-Semitism boiled to a bloody climax in Germany, 
Coughlin elected to promote it in America though denying the while 
that he was anti-Semitic. 

His audience had shrunk. His organized-labor followers were 
pretty well gone; his Jews had been excluded; the liberals and radicals 
among middle-class Americans had long since given him up; the Town- 
sendites and Share-the-Wealthers might still be with him, but their 
loyalty was divided. What he had left were mainly the hundred-per- 
centers, the patriotic riffraff, the haters of foreigners and Jews, the 
borderline tough guys. Some of them were Irish; some were German 
and Italian; some were old-line Americans picked up from the ruck of 
the Black Legion and the K.K.K. 

In August 1938 Coughlin began calling for action. He organized 
the Christian Front in “platoons” of twenty-five. Whatever the avowed , 
purposes, the real purposes were Jew-baiting, union-baiting, Commu- 
nist-baiting. The tactics were the tactics of terror. And the tone of 
Social Justice, low enough already, bent ominously to the paranoid 
obsessions of little and violent minds. 

In Mattapan, Ben Levin began to have trouble with the boys from 
the old N.U.S.J. unit who dropped into his shop. They stuck Social 
Justice under his nose and said: “Here, you’re a Jew, Levin; read about 
what your pals have been doing. Take a look how your investments 
in Russia are coming.” In Mattapan, too, and Dorchester and Roxbury, 
walls were taking on signs in red paint, and windows were breaking late 
at night, and Jews were beginning to be accosted by gangs of hooligans. 
One morning Ben Levin came down to his shop to find it broken open 
and its contents wrecked. 

By May 1939, a “Christian Index” listing non-Jewish shops and 
advocating boycott of Jewish merchants was circulating in New York. 
By fall there were supposed to be 12,000 Christian Frontists there. 
The New York police blotter showed 233 criminal prosecutions aris- 
ing out of racist meetings and sales of racist literature in 1939. Irish 
hatred of Britain, American hatred of war, middle-class hatred of 
Communism, all the fears and manias that beset unhappy people were 
manipulated to create a group of terrorists ‘and an even larger group 
of sympathizers. 

But other action was afoot, too. The code proposed by the National 
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Association of Broadcasters in July contained a provision that radio 
time would not be sold for controversial discussions, but would only 
be given, and to all sides. In October, just after the outbreak of war 
in Europe, the N.A.B. adopted the new code, and stations began can- 
celing Coughlin off the air. Until April he struggled on, then quietly 
withdrew, presumably because his public was no longer willing to 
provide support. The voice that had been golden with promises in 1930 
went dead at the beginning of the ’forties. The program which with 
varying interpretations could have meant anything had proved to mean 
rioting and race hatred. Yet though the veritable magic was gone with 
the closing of the airwaves, Coughlin could still make speeches to mass 
meetings and testimonial dinners. But as war feelings intensified, these 


celebrations had a tendency to go underground, admittance came to be | 
by card and ticket only, and the pro-Nazi, anti-British character of the | 


speeches became pronounced. In Codman Square Ben Levin’s shop, 
catching the overflow from the Front meetings at Hibernian Hall in 
Roxbury, was broken open and wrecked a second time. In New York 
several Jews were knifed in brawls, dozens were beaten. Meanwhile 
Social Justice continued to ring all the changes, all the varieties of 
possible sneer and insult, upon the word “Jew.” 

Many people believed, and still do, that Coughlin was taking Nazi 
money to run his machine. Whether he took money or not, he took 
Nazi ideas and Nazi methods. His gangs were on the loose in a dozen 


cities; Jewish mothers were afraid to send their children to school for _ 
fear of young hoodlums, influenced by their Christian Front elders and _ 


companions. The men who hung around Codman Square had quit 
joking with Ben Levin. Their kidding had dwindled into hostile si- 
lence. In the fall of 1941 his shop was wrecked again, and he reluc- 
tantly closed it and took a job in downtown Boston. 

Coughlin’s activities were clearly, after Pearl Harbor, intolerable. 
There is a point, at least in wartime, where division and disruption have 
to be stopped. In April 1942, Attorney General Biddle charged Social 
Justice with violation of the Espionage Act, and Postmaster General 
Walker simultaneously barred it from the mails. Coughlin did not 
appear to defend his paper in court, and Social Justice ceased publi- 
cation. 


But even then, silenced over the air and with his newspaper dead, 
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he showed a sinister vitality. The testimonial dinners went on, the 
malicious jokes about Jews still circulated, the beatings of Jewish chil- 
dren continued—evidence that racial hatred could have its whole top 
lopped off and still stay vital at the root. On Guadalcanal, Ben Levin’s 
oldest son took a Japanese rifle bullet between the eyes; a few months 
later his younger brother was run off a South Boston beach by a gang 
of kids who taunted him with what would happen to the cowardly Jews 
as soon as the war was over. 


Vil 


Coughlin himself, to all appearances, has been politically dead since 
1942. Nonetheless it is well to ponder his story. It is well to remember 
that even a people like the Americans, with a long tradition of personal 
liberty, can be brought to the point where millions of them will beg 
to be led, and will blindly follow when a leader steps forward. Create 
again an electorate bewildered by misfortune, eager for promises, tired 
of struggling against a vague and formless enemy, and he or another 
might again whip up a mass following in a hurry, holding out promises 
with one hand and a concrete scapegoat with the other. More important 
than any judgment on Coughlin himself is the lesson his career teaches 
in the invariable, expedient pattern of demagogy. 

And yet there is one thing more to be said of that career, one hope- 
ful thing. Thousands of Americans now living are the more mature 
politically because of it. Thousands, burned by this experience of 
fascism masquerading under an American and a Christian label, will 
be the warier when the next demagogue comes along. The last act of 
Ben Levin’s real-life drama was symbolic. When his dead son’s effects 
were sent to him by the War Department, he sent what money there 
was not to any golden-tongued orator, not to any panacea-maker, but 
to a local Good Neighbor Association formed for the eradication of 
divisive hatreds. 


CAN CHINESE CULTURE SURVIVE WESTERN- 
IZATION? 


Chu You-kuang 


OLITICAL PROBLEMS OF THE DAY in China are but 

surface symptoms of underlying cultural conflicts and maladjust- 
ment. A Chinese scholar’ asserts that among contemporary living 
cultures there are only three general patterns, namely, Western Euro- 
pean—American culture, Soviet culture, and Chinese culture. According 
to this school of thought, the drama which is unfolding in China today 
is essentially a struggle for domination between the first two in the 
home of the third, which is not congenial to either. The result is con- 
fusion and turmoil. Although this statement oversimplifies the case, 
it serves to point out the fundamental importance of culture as the 
social milieu within which politics function. 


I 


One of the most striking characteristics of Chinese culture is that 
it reached maturity early, say, two thousand years ago, and in the 
ensuing period up to one hundred years ago, in spite of rise and fall 
of dynasties and recurring cycles of revolts and unity, prosperity and 
depression, there was little radical social change or progress. The gén- 
eral pattern had already been set and survived unchanged until China 
was forced open by Western powers in the nineteenth century. 

The basic unit of societal organization in the culture was the family, 
which in many instances included not only husband and wife and chil- 
dren but also one or more linear or lateral relatives.’ Families having 
the same ancestors formed a clan, and one or more clans living together 
formed a village community. Village affairs were in the hands of the 
elders of families or clans, who were expected to rule their respective 


1 Liang Shu-ming, “A Study of the Characteristics of Chinese Culture,” The Observer, Vol. II, 
No. § (in Chinese). 


? The actual average size of Chinese families is not as large as has often been supposed. It is 
between five and six persons per family. 
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families with love, wisdom, and discipline. Members of the family 
were trained to defer to the authority of their seniors. Morals and 
ethics were developed on the basis of these intimate personal rela- 
tionships in the family. Society and country were thought of as exten- 
sions of these relationships. The family had multiple functions: 
biological, political, social, educational, vocational, recreational, and 
religious. “Diverse human needs found satisfaction within family life. 

In most parts of the country the chief mode of making a living 
was agriculture. This meant that, because of China’s mountainous 
topography, population was not evenly distributed, but was highly 
concentrated on fertile plains, river valleys, and deltas. Farms were 
cultivated in small holdings, which were worked intensively. Agri- 
cultural economy was supplemented by handicraft. Landlordism cre- 
ated a gentry class. Village communities were relatively isolated and 
economically self-sufficient since transportation and communication 
were undeveloped. 

Thousands upon thousands of these relatively independent village 
communities were held together loosely and ruled over perfunctorily 
by a hierarchy of officials representing the emperor in the field. These 
officials were chosen by an elaborate system of civil service examinations 
from among scholars. Though theoretically, the examinations were 
open to all, and though there were outstanding examples of poor men’s 
sons passing the examinations and rising to fame, in reality usually only 
sons of the gentry could afford the leisure involved in long years of 
preparation. In spite of such advantages accruing from wealth, the 
social classes in China were fluid, not fixed castes. 

In theory, the emperor had unlimited power, but his officials nor- 
mally did little more than collect taxes and maintain the peace and 
order. They controlled and regulated the people through customs and 
morals, personal examples, and social suggestion, rather than by law 
and police enforcement of law. The officials performed a national 
service to the people by endeavoring to exemplify standards of personal 
and social behavior and by keeping alive morals and ethics before the 
masses. Since all of the officials and scholars were brought up on the 
same classics and literature, they spread the same cultural heritage and 
made for a remarkable cultural unity in China. China was more a 
cultural society than a political state. 
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Out of this simple agricultural environment China early developed 
a peaceful and humanistic culture with a relatively advanced social 
ethic and personal philosophy, and with unique forms of art and lit- 
erature, but with an ineffective control over the natural environment. 
Chinese culture was characterized by a lack of science as known in 
the West, by a lack of enthusiasm for any one religion, by an absence 


of notions of popular participation in government, and by a negation | 
of the martial spirit or a military class. This culture tended to develop _ 


in the people such traits of character as diligence and thrift, courtesy 


and love of form, peace and gentleness, contentedness and reason- | 


ableness, mellowness and maturity as well as conservatism, lack of 
accuracy, callousness, selfish interest in family welfare and lack of 
public spirit. 

This cultural pattern stood unchanged fundamentally for centuries. 
During that ‘time, although China was many times invaded and con- 
quered, she was never threatened by a culture superior to her own. 
_ This situation changed radically when European culture broke into 
China at the point of the bayonet in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. A series of military defeats made China realize that her cul- 
ture could not cope with this foe. 


II 


At one time China thought that she could adopt the instrumen- 
talities of the West without accepting its spirit or soul. Chang Chih- 
tung and Liang Ch‘-ch‘ao, leading statesmen and scholars during the 
late “nineties, epitomized this attitude by the phrase “Chinese learning 
as principles; Western learning as applications.” Interpreted more 
concretely, it meant that China should adopt from Western culture 
only its science, technology, and political institutions while preserving 
Chinese morals and ethics, rites and customs. Further disastrous experi- 
ences with the West brought home, however, the realization that 
Western material progress and military strength had a spiritual basis 
which was inseparable from its material aspects. The Chinese Literary 
Revolution and the New Thought Movement of 1916—22, under the 
leadership of Ch‘en Tu-siu and Hu Shih, in advocating a wholesale 
critical evaluation of Chinese culture and an all-out effort at modern- 
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ization, finally demonstrated the fallacy of grafting Western material 
culture to Chinese spiritual culture. 

Honest reflection will reveal that modernization means Western- 
ization. Ch‘en Su-ching, a well-known Chinese sociologist, was the 
first one to acknowledge boldly this truth. In a book* published in 1933 
he advocated the total Westernization of China. His view so bluntly 
worded was startling even to the more advanced liberals and started 
a full-dress controversy on culture and cultural change. Ch‘en Su-ching 
stood on two grounds: one historical and the other theoretical. He 
pointed out that history of the last hundred years in China showed 
unmistakably that there could be no middle-of-the-road position on 
this question. Those who advocated partial adoption of Western cul- 
ture were really camouflaged reactionaries trying to revive the tradi- 
tional culture. Only by renouncing the old culture completely and 

‘unrevocably could one have a forward-looking mind and make a sin- 
cere effort to modernize. Ch‘en Su-ching’s theoretical reason was 
based on a particular view of culture, namely, that culture is an integral 
organic entity, one and indivisible. Its elements cannot be isolated and 
taken out and appropriated at will. If you would have a part you must 
have the whole. 

To make this clear, we will take the example of the automobile. 
The Chinese are fascinated by the American automobile and desire to 
incorporate it into their culture. To use automobiles we must build 
motor roads. To make the roads pay we must have many people use 
cars. To enable many to buy cars, the economic level of the population 

_ must be raised. This can be done most effectively by industrialization. . 
This in turn calls for technological know-how as well as theoretical 

science. The building of roads must be financed by taxation which 

requires an honest and efficient government. As roads are extended 

and more cars run on them, the people will be more mobile and ideas" 
travel faster. The family system and provincialism will be weakened, 
and chances for large-scale propaganda will be increased. Even per- 
sonal lives will be changed. People will find recreation in their leisure 
time by taking to the road instead of reading the poems of Tu-fu 
quietly at home. They will wear foreign clothes, for the Chinese long 
flowing garb is most inconvenient when one has to fix a flat tire. Since 


3 Ch‘en Su-ching, On Total Westernization of China. 1933. (In Chinese.) 
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Chinese dinners cannot be eaten cold, people will take American sand- 
wiches and hot dogs on their outings. Thus, the adoption of a Western 
cultural artifact, the motor car, leads to Westernization in economic, 
political, social, and personal areas of life. 

It is curious that, while Chinese intellectuals are enthusiastic about 
Westernization, the Western friends of China hate to see the old Chi- 
nese culture go. Some of these are superficial, sentimental observers; 
others however are keen analysts. The former, charmed by Chinese 
art and quaint customs, regard Chinese culture as exotic and interesting, 
and so deplore the fact that the young people of China have “gone 
Western.” Needless to say, this is from the outside looking in. The 
Chinese looking from the inside out feel differently. If Westerniza- 
tion means increasing the average expectancy of life, the liberation of 
women, the extension of educational opportunities, the raising of the 
standard of living, the freedom of the individual, etc., why regret the 
passing of Chinese culture? Isn’t Westernization a profitable bargain? 
No Chinese could react placidly to the idea of living in a gigantic reser- 
vation and of becoming a cultural zoo to the rest of the world. 

There are other foreign critics who think more deeply. An example 
is the following pronouncement made jointly by a British political 
economist, a French physicist, a German educational expert, and a 
Polish public-school administrator in connection with an educational 
mission to China in 1931: 


A nation of such high intellectual capacity as the Chinese . . . . will never 
fully accomplish its destiny if it does not follow the same laborious path that 
other countries have had to follow, beginning by taking stock of itself—that is 
to say, extracting from its own history, philosophy and literature the Chinese 
equivalent of the intellectual conditions in which the countries of the West 
found themselves at the time of the Renaissance and the Rationalist movement 
before they were able to enter upon the period of practical realization in the field 


of natural science and technique... . . Public education in China will not 
attain the value of Western education until all signs of European and American 
influence have been eliminated. . .. . New China must mobilize its forces, 


and from its own history, from its own literature, and from all that is truly 


indigenous, extract the materials for a new civilization that will be neither 


American nor European but Chinese.‘ 


“The League of Nations Mission of Educational Experts: “The Re-organization of Education in 
China.” 
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So here is a suggestion from European scholars for China to turn 
inward upon herself rather than to- look outward to the West. The 
truth lies between the two poles recommended by Chinese sociologists 
and European experts—between total Westernization and creative self- 
discovery. While these general discussions are valuable up to:a certain 
point, further progress can be attained only by breaking down gener- 
alities. After all, the history of the world does demonstrate that cul- 
tures can change and grow by imitation and adoption as well as by 
adaptation and creation. Indeed one method can hardly occur without 
the other. 


III 


Let us see, then, what aspects of Chinese culture would probably 
persist in the new culture that is to emerge in China. 

1. Art and Artcrafts. In this field Chinese culture has had a unique 
achievement and gives the most promise of survival. Among the arts 
Chinese music and drama are the least developed. Chinese music has 
no harmony and is on a five-tone scale instead of seven. It is techni- 
cally primitive. Contemporary Chinese music is making up these defi- 
ciencies by being Westernized technically. But the best Chinese music, 
new or old, will have melodies with a distinctively Chinese flavor. 
There are some forms of instrumental music, like the flute, which will 
give to a person in the right mind and mood a pleasure just as keen 
as, but very different from, that derived from listening to a philhar- 
monic orchestra. The Peking opera, the standard of Chinese drama, 
is likewise an arrested development. But as long as Shakespeare’s 
plays are in demand on Broadway, there need be no fears that the 
Chinese opera will vanish. Not that the two are alike but simply that 
moderns do not necessarily discard everything old merely because it 
is old. 

Chinese art is perhaps at its best in its visual forms—carving, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and, perhaps especially painting. The best Chinese 
paintings can convey a feeling or mood by only a few strokes of the 
brush, giving neither a photographic reproduction, nor a distortion, o 
life, but the very essence of the object portrayed. For example, tran- 
quillity and peace may be conveyed by a man sitting under a couple of 
~ trees beside a mountain stream or by a bird perched on top of a bamboo. 
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You can almost hear the silence and feel the intangible. Compare this 
with the futuristic and modernistic painters of Europe who are apt to 
draw a triangular head to show that the owner of the head is emotion- 
ally torn by a triangular love. As for Chinese architecture, it cannot 
flourish in great cities where you have to build upward. Just as you | 
would not expect to find Spanish architecture in New York City, you 
would not find many buildings in Chinese royal architectural style in 
Shanghai. But in the open country Chinese architecture will have full | 
scope to effect its sense of balance and proportion, artistic arrangements | 
- ~ of lines and curves, and bold use of color and decoration. 

Chinese language and literature is unique. However much West- | 
ernized the Chinese may be, there is no reason to believe that they will | 
abandon their speech and adopt English or Esperanto. As long as | 
Chinese speech remains what it is, the ideographic writing will probably | 
persist, although Romanization may come into limited use. Chinese | 
calligraphy is of course an art in almost pure form and will continue. | 
Likewise, Chinese literature with its wealth in content and richness in _ 
form will be able to hold her own as one of the great literatures of the | 
world. The poems of Li-pai and Tu-fu, the essays of Han-yii and Su 
Tung-po, and such pai-hua novels as Dream of the Red Chamber and 
All Men Are Brothers are masterpieces of literature which generations 
of Chinese will read and re-read and which a Western public will enjoy 
even in translation. 

A discussion of Chinese art should not leave out Chinese cooking. 
In view of the American dictum that the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, no theoretical evidence need be advanced of its probable 
survival value. 

Finally, mention should also be made of the Chinese artcrafts, 
such as Kiangsi chinawares, Hangchow silk, Hunan embroidery, Foo- 
chow lacquers, Cantonese ivory and wood carvings, and so on. Some 
Western critics of modern industrial civilization deplore the alleged 
fact that mass production of goods by machines tends to overstandard- 
ize and kill artistic variety. The present writer doubts if this would 
occur in China. What machine-made goods usually displace is the 
crude handicraft articles of daily use. Because many more people can 
afford to buy the mass-production goods, an illusion of widespread 
standardization is created. Actually however it is probably no more 
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than the standardization of handicraft by conventions and customs. 
The really creative artcrafts have always been produced under the 
patronage of an élite—that of the emperor, officials, and the gentry. 
With the coming of a higher standard of living there will be an en- 
larged patronage which will stimulate rather than stifle these artcrafts. 

2. Science and Industry. While in this field China has relatively 
little to boast of, she has had occasional rather brilliant inventions and 
discoveries, such as sericulture and tea culture, porcelain manufacture, 
paper making, printing, gunpowder, lacquers, the compass, propaga- 
tion of citrus fruits, ?wmg trees, soybeans, bamboos, chrysanthemums, 
and many other plants, and early use of coal, zinc, and German silver, 
as well as medicinal herbs. But the lack of a systematic development 
of science and its applications in industry has been a conspicuous char- 
acteristic of Chinese culture. On the other hand, there is a vast reservoir 
of crude experience, accumulated and tested throughout the centuries, 
in such diverse fields as agricultural production techniques, processing 
of products, treatment of diseases, discovery of medicinal herbs, native 
engineering methods, records of astronomical observations covering 
an unusually long period of time, etc. Systematic application of scien- 
tific investigations to these and other fields will probably yield very 
fruitful results to add to the world’s fund of scientific knowledge and 
technology. Recent examples of scientific “re-discovery” of Chinese 
experience are the use of kao-liang (sorghum) and stones in the build- 
ing of river dams where concrete blocks failed in the UNRRA project 
of rechanneling the Yellow River to its old course and the use of 
ephedrine by the Peiping Union Medical College for the treatment 
of common colds. 

3. Social Life and Personal Philosophy. This field makes up so 
outstanding a part of Chinese culture that many think that Chinese 
culture will stand or fall according as Chinese social life and personal 
philosophy can survive or is extinguished. It is the belief of the present 
writer that much of Chinese social life as expressed in political, eco- 
nomic and social organizations will have to be radically changed in 
order to meet modern demands. For one thing, they have to be re- 
organized on a nation-wide or even international scale. This requires 
their being put on an objective basis involving impersonal co-opera- 
tion——a new social quality among the Chinese. Moreover they have 
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‘to be democratized so as to promote the well-being of the common 
people of China and to create an increasingly active political and eco- 
nomic role of the ordinary individual. 

But after all of this is said, it seems to the present writer that 
China’s personal philosophy in man-to-man and man-to-nature rela- 
tionships as well as her way of looking at human life, both personal 
and social, may have an element of value and vitality destined to 
persist. Which aspects of Chinese personal and social life will survive 
Westernization will depend on two general factors: one regarding the 
general background of Chinese culture and the other regarding its 
essence. Chinese culture grew out of a rural environment and was 
deeply rooted in the soil. Living close to nature and off the land gave 
rise to a stable social organization like the family system, placed pre- 
mium on those traits mentioned previously, influenced the content and 
spirit of art and literature, and conditioned the development of Chinese 
philosophies of life. \Urbanization, a product of industrial civilization, 
is hostile to Chinese culture. That is why Shanghai is not typical of 
China. As a traveler moves away from large cities into rural areas, 
he will find more and more evidences of China’s material and spiritual 
culture. 

As to the essence of Chinese culture before it was seriously influ- 
enced by the West, the present writer ventures the opinion that it was 
perhaps a preoccupation with human affairs and human values at the 
sacrifice of interest in the objective physical environment. Nature was 
to be enjoyed rather than exploited, to be co-operated with as a friend 
rather than to be conquered as an enemy. People beginning in child- 
hood were continually subjected to pressures on all sides to direct their 
attention and ingenuity to human problems and adjustments. They 
were not encouraged to look into the secrets of nature. If there was any 
experimental genius, it was applied to cooking or some such practical 
art for the enjoyment of life. There was not that impersonal, objec- 
tive, theoretical interest which results in science in the Western sense. 
Nor was there any strong interest in religion and the supernatural 
world. To use the concept of Toynbee, the Chinese may be said to 
have reacted overstrongly in terms of human interest, with the result 
that their total response to the challenges they met was weighted in 
favor of the humanities rather than science or religion. From this point 
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of view, Hindu culture may be regarded as an overreaction in terms of 
religion and modern Western culture as an overreaction in terms of 
science. 

What was the central ideal in China’s preoccupation with human 
values? It appeared to be the concept of harmony. Chinese culture 
prized harmony above everything else. Harmony in human relation- 
ships meant that a father should be fatherly, a son should behave as 
a son, a friend should be friendly, a wife should be wifely, a king 
should be kingly.’ This differed from the Greek conception of fullest 
self-expression of man as an individual. This Greek view led to the 
question, how far could one go without trespassing the self-expression 
of others? The Chinese concept was rather for each man to take his 
place and to play his part in the whole. Chinese thinking was relational 
and organismic, not analytical and molecular. The highest state of 
being was the attainment of harmony and peace with fellow men, with 
nature, and with oneself. The theme of harmony ran through the 
otherwise diverse philosophies of Confucius, Laotse, and Motse and 
permeated the inarticulate life attitudes of the illiterate masses. Sum- 
ming up, we might say that Chinese culture was a humanism in a back- 
ground of naturalism. 


IV 


Now what chance of survival will this culture have? If circum- 
stances in China and in the world in the next fifty years or so exhibit 
two tendencies, namely, rural development in contradistinction to 
urbanization and increasing emphasis on human values against purely 
materialistic progress, then certain aspects of ancient Chinese culture 
will still be vital factors in the new culture which will eventually 
emerge in China. The circumstances in question will depend partly 
on what China does and partly on what the West does. First, take the 
part of China. She must industrialize in order to raise the standard of 
living, but there are definite limits to industrialization in the foreseeable 
future. These are fixed by her relatively low resources in iron, coal, 
petroleum and certain strategic minerals as well as by her low reserve 


5 This statement should not be construed to mean that the Chinese believed in the fixity of social 
stations in life. On the centrary, they believed that the people had the right to revolt against rulers 
who ceased to be rulers by virtue of their failure to discharge their duties as rulers. 
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of capital. Perhaps China must remain for a long time an agricultural 
country with a moderate degree of industrialization. She must there- 
fore seek a balanced economy between agriculture and industry. This 
may turn out to be a blessing in disguise. At any rate, industrialization 
should not be confused with urbanization. It should be possible to 
industrialize agriculture without greatly urbanizing the rural com- 
munities. The development of science and technology, which China 
must by all means have, will certainly modify her traditional preoccu- 
pation with human affairs and problems. But it is to be hoped that she 
can maintain some sort of balance here also, not substituting one kind 
of preoccupation for another. 

To turn now to the role of the West. Western culture as we know 
it today is of recent origin, dynamic, and still in the process of evolu- 
‘tion. We must therefore avoid thinking of Western culture as a 
finished product. Before World War I it was correct to speak of 
,Western culture as forming one general pattern, but since that war 
it has differentiated into Western European—American culture and 
Soviet culture. This differentiation has been greatly accentuated by 
World War II. 

In line with this observation the suggestion may be ventured that 
urbanization, while a prominent feature of Western society today, 
might have to yield in importance to dispersion in the next decades or 
centuries. Since the advent of industrial civilization, urbanization has 
brought many benefits, such as public utilities, marketing facilities, 
educational and cultural agencies, recreational opportunities and so on, 
but it has also produced the slum districts, urban criminology, pigeon- 
hole buildings, night life, nervous tension, and psychoneurosis. Few 
city dwellers would deny that they experience a saner and more whole- 
some feeling when they get out of a big city and into the open country. 
Recognizing this, architects, engineers, and social planners have advo- 
cated “regional planning and development,” i.e., developing rela- 
tively small towns and rural communities in a wide area functionally. 
Perhaps TVA and similar projects are first signs of a new trend. Be- 
fore World War II the Five-Year Plans of the Soviet Union did 
not try to build up a few mammoth cities but to scatter the factories 
and big farms in the open country and build around them small com- 
munities to which were brought the usual attractions of the city. As 
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the invention of the steam engine has led to urbanization, one wonders 
if the invention of the atomic bomb may not lead to a greater dispersion 
of industries and business. With modern means of transportation and 
communication, cars and planes, radio and television, traveling theaters, 
libraries, and “Freedom Trains,” there is no reason why country life 
cannot be made attractive. Any country life movement in Western 
culture will find a congenial ally in Chinese culture. 

Western man has made a brilliant record in understanding and 


~ exploiting nature, but he has not made corresponding progress in un- 


derstanding human nature and directing human relationships.° The 
physical sciences have far outrun the social sciences and the humanities. 
The result is that the world is in serious danger of being destroyed by 
the very weapons that Western man has created. To avert disaster 
human values must be restored to their rightful place, and science and 
industry must be humanized. Although Chinese culture has no ready- 
made solutions to offer, this is the essential spirit of Chinese culture. 
When some day politics and economics have caught up with physics 
and chemistry, the average man will need to work only three or four 
hours a day; there will be a lot of leisure on man’s hands. Then the 
Chinese philosophy of rich and yet simple personal living, so ably por- 
trayed to the West by Lin Yu-t‘ang, will be rediscovered. Western 
man may some day say to himself, “I have been working too hard; I 
had better relax and enjoy life.’ He may build a million-dollar cliff 
house at Laguna—or he may turn to the reading of poetry while sipping 
Chinese tea. Either may be a wise thing to do, for what matters is his 
attitude of mind. 

Thus, it may not be too optimistic to envision a time when social 
and material forces in the East and in the West will forge a new world 
culture out of the purified ingredients of both Oriental and Western 
cultures. Both cultures will survive in the sense that a man and a 
woman live beyond their natural span of years in the lives of their 
offspring. 

6 This statement does not imply that Chinese culture has made greater progress along this line. 
It is probably true that, in Chinese culture, attainment in the human realm was commensurate with 


her own attainment in the material realm and the two fitted together neatly, while the same cannot 
be said of Western culture. 
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Tom Bair 


HE BOY WAS SMALL, his face flat and ugly, his eyes pale 
T gray and expressionless. Below his neck that was thick and spread 
strongly into sloping shoulders, his body was as graceful as that of a 
sturdy girl. He was a silent child, a listener and a dreamer. 

He had been born on Christmas morning. This was Christmas 
morning thirteen years later and the rain was falling slowly and con- 
fidently over the mountains and valleys that were his world. 

Standing in the window, he could see two cowboys, shining black 


in their gum ponchos, riding across the creek and taking the trail toward: | 


the lower pasture. The horses began to steam a little as they went up 
the trail. Two shepherd dogs followed the horses, heads and tails 
down in the rain. Finally he saw what he had been waiting to see. His 
father came out of the barn, crossed the footbridge and began to climb 
the road to the house. 

His father was a lean but powerful man. He was hard and quick 
and seemed never to grow older. Now he climbed toward the house 
rapidly, taking short steps in his high-heeled boots and swaggering 
a little in the cowboy’s swaybacked, bandy-legged gait. He ignored 
the rain, his hat tipped on the back of his head, a handmade cigarette 
hanging from the corner of his mouth. He always walked fast, as 
though he knew exactly where he was going and what he was going 
to do when he got there. 

The boy turned away from the wicker and picked up the gun that 
lay on the table by the Christmas tree. Its solid blue weight in his hands 
sent a thrill of cold wind along his spine. The smoothness and preci- 
sion of the steel and wood curves and planes and cylinders fitting tightly 
into one another excited him. Sensuously, he went back over the morn- 
ing—came down the stair again, was surprised at the new roaring blaze 
in the fireplace and ran to the tree. The jungle of red and silver rib- 
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bon; of colored paper, of black-green fir limbs was like something in 
his throat that he could not swallow. He had to look away for a mo- 
ment and see his mother and his father standing with their backs to 
the fire watching him. His mother, wrapped in an old quilted bathrobe 
below which could be seen the hem of a flannel nightgown, smiled 
happily. She hugged herself and shivered a little with cold and excite- 
ment. His father was rolling a cigarette and pretending not to be 
watching. 

‘The boy had taken a deep breath and let his gaze go back to the 
gifts. He had seen the gun then. Without realizing what he was doing 
he had dropped to his knees and pulled it out from under the other 
packages. It was just what he had dreamed of owning. It was just 
like the ones that Domingo and Fred and Billy and the rest of the cow- 
boys carried on their saddles; a Winchester carbine—short and sturdy, 
deadly and beautiful. 

Now he held the gun in his hands again and waited for his father. 

His mother had said, “Tim, you’ve got to take the boy out and let 
him kill a deer. You’ve got to take him up near Sweathouse Gulch or 
some place like that.” 

And his father had gone to the window and smoked and looked out 
at the rain. He’d said, “Those heavy cows have to come down by the 
creek this morning and I ain’t got a hand on the place, Dll bet.” He 
was silent awhile. The mother and son exchanged hopeful glances. 
“Tf T don’t have to fetch the cows down myself, I’ll take the boy out,” 
Tim Haley had said finally. 

His mother had repeated, “You'd better take him to Sweathouse 
Gulch.” 

“She killed a four-pointer there when we was first married,” Tim 
had said. “She thinks there ain’t no bucks any place but there.” He 
had neither smiled nor frowned. He had a watchful face like that of 
a smart, trained dog; self-contained—not unpleasant but serious. 

Now his son heard him scrape a chair on the back porch floor. He 
heard him call, “Donald—Oh, Donald!” 

Putting the gun down, Donald went onto the porch. He did not 
want to appear overanxious, he did not want his father to know that 
this was the most important moment of his life—that he had held his 
hands in the proper position last night and said, “God, if you make 
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them let me have the gun Dll give up everything else. Dll let Chester 
Smoker beat me running and I’ll give back the jackknife I won off 
Robert Peter playing mumblypes aa I won’t care whether Uncle 
Emmet gives me the spotted mare’s colt or not.” 

“And please, God,” he had added as sleep moved up through his 
body, making him forget a little the elaborate singularity of his earlier 
prayer, “make me the greatest hunter that ever walked or rode in these 
mountains.” He had slept on that, feeling that he had done everything 
that could be done. 

Now he had the gun and he needed to hunt once, only once, with 
his father. Then he would be ready to explore his own theories. There 
were different schools of hunters. There were those like Billy, who 
had a good dog and simply rode out onto a rocky point, sent the dog 
into the canyon, and shot whatever came out. Then there was Domin- 
go’s method of going out in the evening and sitting down at the edge 
of a grassy opening in the timber or by an old orchard or grain field. 
At dusk the deer came out to feed. You picked out the one you wanted 
and shot him. And, finally, there was his father’s method, which he 
preferred. He was going to learn that method now, but he could not 
let his father know how important this moment was—how long he had 
hoped for this chance. 

They were not close to each other. They were both to blame. He 
knew that his father liked him and he admired and liked his father. 
But they were two people; two different kinds of people. Tim Haley 
treated his son like the foal of a favorite mare or the pup of a favorite 
bitch. He knew there was good stuff in the boy, but he did not stoop 
to pat a dog’s head nor was he the kind of a man who slapped his 
horse on the Bes in the morning and said, “Whoa, ‘Joxer’ or ‘Pat’ or 
‘Chico’—youw’re a good son-of-a-bitch, now ain’t you?” Even if a dog 
came up and put his head on his knee, wanting to be petted, he still 
wouldn’t scratch its ear or give the black wet nose a little poke with 
his finger the way most men would. He would only look down with 
his alert and serious face and say, rather absently, “Hello boy,” or 
“Hello girl,” and go on thinking about something else. 

And Donald Haley wasn’t the boy to say, “Look at this box-trap 
Pm making, Dad” or “Today I had a fight with Robert Peter” or 
“Yesterday I found where the barn cat hid her kittens.” He wasn’t a 
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boy who would speak unless he was spoken to—and so, a distance re- 
mained between father and son. 

Now his father had called him; had pulled off his boots and was 
lacing on a pair of hobnailed shoes. “Get ready, Donald,” he said. 

The boy nodded and disappeared through the doorway. The father 
felt the warmth of laughter within him. His face did not change; 
but the eagerness, young and desperate, pleased him and, unreasonably, 
brought up a bewildering surge of pity. It was as though he had 
stopped and dipped back into the pool of his own youth. It was more 
than remembering. It was living again. This unfamiliar emotion came 
up without warning and he cherished it, knowing that, again without 
warning, it would escape him. 


uA 


The trail clambered up through the scrub-oak brush and, when it 
had leveled and become a gray rocky little ditch moving laterally 
across the ridges of grass and the gulches of willow, it let the boy and 
his father see the courageous and somber palette of the land in which 
they lived. The trail kept to the open, making the most of the shaly 
points jutting over the river and using the broadest slopes of the prairie 
ridges. 

The eye found no delicate devices of nature, no slender vine of 
pale green in a lace-thin crevice of the rock. The nerves were struck 
hard with a gigantic mountainside of black fir—unrelieved, uncom- | 
promising in its sweep from the sky-clouds to the gray half-healed 
wound of the river. The grass prairies, opposite, in which they walked, 
were pure stripes of color, and the long willow thickets were pale, 
cold knife strokes laid in silvery turquoise. Rocks, sliding washes of 
blue soil came through in strong careless patterns. It was a scene of 
power rather than beauty; a scene of disorder, narrowed and flattened 
by a low, wet sky. Ona clear day they would have walked in a stadium 
of mountains—today they moved in a steep detail that changed over 
them and around them, following, like a shallow bell, their progress 
through the quiet of afternoon. ) 

They left the trail and climbed very slowly along the edge of a 
willow thicket. It seemed to the boy that his father examined every 
tree, mound of soil, or clump of brush again and again with each step 
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that he took. They moved so slowly that in an hour they had gone 
no more than a quarter of a mile. Donald was impatient. Still, all 
this was unquestionably right and he wrote into his knowledge this 
very feeling of impatience along with the manner in which you walked 
close to the brush, crossed open ground in a depression and maneu- 
vered trees and rocks between yourself and open vistas until you were 
able to observe them from the shadows of a thicket. 

Tim stopped suddenly and looked back at his son. “Put one in the 
chamber and halfcock the hammer,” he said in a low voice. “This here 
is buck country.”” His dark face shone with the drizzling rain. 

Donald worked the lever of the carbine slowly. It seemed that 
the flat clicking must be heard for miles. He saw the rich brass of the 
cartridge come up in the receiver—saw it slide forward into the cham- 
ber, and his heart quickened. 

When they began to move again his impatience was gone. Now he 
was afraid they would move too fast, afraid of the sound that came 
faintly from his father’s hobnailed soles. His own feet, wet and cold 
- in light shoes, made no sound. Excitement swept over him and ebbed 
away, only to rush back again as each new piece of terrain was revealed. 
Minutes passed and he despaired. They had not seen even a doe. They 
had not seen a sign of a buck. The thought terrified him. Could his 
father have failed him? He knew that you could not expect to kill a 
buck every time you went out. But you should see signs of deer, jump 
a doe or two, or even, perhaps, see a buck and miss him or not get a 
shot. Still, Billy—everyone—had said that Tim Haley was a great 
hunter. They had said that you couldn’t beat him when it came to 
bringing in the big ones; the smart old grandpas who never made any 
mistakes. 

The boy followed mechanically now. He had lost some of his 
alertness, but he checked his father with what knowledge he had. The 
rain was now a mist, floating into their faces. This meant that the wind 
was right. They had exposed themselves very little. They had kept 
away from any trail. They were hunting uphill. He knew from the 
talk he’d heard that all these things were necessary. His father’s 
methods checked out—still, they hadn’t jumped anything. He began 
to wonder how long they would keep to this direction; if it would not 
be better to give up and try another part of the ranch. 
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Tim stopped but did not turn back to him. Instead he kept looking 
straight ahead, his body stiff, completely quiet. “Donald, look where 
I’m looking,” he said in a very low voice. “And don’t move till I tell 
you to.” 

Donald raised his eyes and, for several moments, he could find 
nothing but the usual terrain rising above them, slashed and spotted 
with poison oak and willow and a few groups of small spruce. His 
father’s eyes seemed to be fixed on a low cliff where erosion had cut 
one of the open ridges. He let his own gaze move along the cliff and, 
suddenly, he saw the buck. Its winter coat was gray-blue, almost the 
color of any rupture of the earth in this section of the ranch. Only 
the triangle of white at the base of the throat betrayed it at first, and 
then the unbelievable outline loomed clear, magnificent, against a 
background of tangled brush on the cliff top. 

The buck’s head was up and he stood stone-quiet, watching them. 
Moments passed.~ The deer did not move and the men did-not move. 
Then the buck shook his head impatiently as if his inability to smell 
or to understand or to see this phenomenon clearly annoyed him. He 
shook his head slowly, displaying his heavy, smoothly forked antlers. 
He shook his tail. Tim Haley did not move. Donald felt the trigger 
guard of the carbine cutting into his wrist but he did not shift its posi- 
tion. He knew the movement of a finger would send the buck into the 
brush. It would be gone in a fraction of a second, and there would 
be no time to raise the gun to his shoulder. 

The deer lowered his head as if to nibble the grass on the cliff 
edge, then raised it suddenly, trying to trick them into some movement 
he could understand. Neither Tim nor the boy moved. The buck 
shifted a little, uneasily, then tried the trick again. 

Tim whispered, “When he lowers his head next time, [ll duck 
and you shoot.” 

After a moment or two, the buck lowered his head and began to 
eat. Tim squatted quickly. Raising the carbine, Donald felt weak 
and unsteady, but the sight blade was clear and black as it became a 
tiny bump in the rear sight V. Without his thinking, all the move- 
ments he had dreamed and practiced took place. He held his breath, 
his right hand tightened its grip on the stock, contracting the finger 
on the trigger as the sight moved slowly, steadily up the deer’s foreleg. 
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Where the leg joined the body the carbine stopped and surprised him 
by going off. His thumb on the stock bruised his lip. He tasted blood 
as the buck went high in the air. Then, dropping its antlers low on its 
neck, it slashed through the low brush and vanished. 

Donald could have thrown himself forward on the earth and cried. 
Instead, he lowered the gun and worked the lever quickly, ejecting the 
empty cartridge. “Do you think he’s hit?” he asked with effort. 

“Sure,” said his father. He was rolling a cigarette. A black shank 
of hair had escaped from his hat and hung over his forehead. They 
were not close to each other. The boy could not tell whether his 
father meant this word, whether he was trying to leave a little hope 
in him or whether he was merely being sarcastic. ° 


Tim began to climb slowly again. He moved softly. He was | 


careful with his feet and alert. The cigarette hung from his lip, 
unlighted. 

Donald followed, but his heart was cold and sluggish in his chest. 
It made him feel weak, desolate, hopeless. What good was there in 
learning to be a hunter if you missed a perfect shot when you got one? 
He could have thrown the gun from him. He wanted to heap pain 
on pain; to see the most precious object in his world fly through the 
air and break and bend on the shale rock below him. 

They reached the cliff. Forty feet to their right a little gully had 
been washed through the sheer wall of soil. “Climb up that gulch,” 
Tim told him softly. “Look for blood.” He turned and went off to 
the left. Squeezing through a clump of young spruce, he vanished. 

Donald relaxed. He would probably cry now. But no tears came. 
His pain was something beyond tears, beyond grief. A nameless deso- 
lation, a bodiless shame had possessed him. He climbed into the gully, 
fought his way through the sliding shale and soil, found a hanging 
root and, finally, pulled himself to the top of the cliff. 

Where the buck had stood there were deep tracks cut by the slender 
hoofs. He estimated the length of the first leap and found more scars 
in the earth. He could find no blood, and the little hope he had held 
slipped away. He kept searching and found three hairs in a splintered 


twig—nothing else. He pulled the hair from the wood and his father’s 


voice startled him. 
It was loud and close by. “Did you find any blood?” 
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“No,” he called back. And at that moment he caught the odor of 
the cigarette smoke, crisp and warm and dry in the misty air. 

“Come on over here,” said his father’s voice. It came from beyond 
a low thicket near a single spruce tree. 

Donald suddenly realized that they had been shouting to one 
another, that his father had lighted his cigarette. And this knowledge 
was a veritable bomb of excitement in his guts. He ran toward the 
sound of the voice, crashing through poison oak and willow, leaping 
little washes. He was light. He was powerful. He was afraid to 
think. He ran blindly and burst into a small opening of coarse grass 
and clover. 

His father had taken his knife from his pocket and was opening 
the long slender blade. At his feet lay the buck—gray-blue and quiet, 
its neck stretched long as if the powerful antlers and head had tried 
to go on when the body had failed. Tim Haley said nothing as the 
boy approached. Donald knelt and put his hand on the deer. His eyes 
went over the cooling body slowly, devouring each detail. 


Ill 


Throughout the rest of the winter and spring Donald hunted 
steadily. There was school and there were chores that had to be done. 
But these annoyances could not stop or even slow him in his pursuit of 
the perfection he wanted. They were outside his life. His home, his 
mother, father, Billy, Domingo, and his friends among the Indian and 
half-breed children all fell into a level condition of half-existence. 
He had never been communicative. He had always dreamed and 
brought his monosyllable of reply from far behind the pale gray eyes. 
His flat, intent face had seldom revealed an emotion or reaction. Now, 
it merely closed a little more. The reply to a question was a little 
slower coming. He had no time for games or running or jumping, but 
this was only to be expected in a boy who would soon have the eighth 
grade behind him. 

But Mary Haley knew that something strange was happening to 
her son. She watched his care of the carbine that surpassed any product 
of love for a possession. He was never done with its cleaning. There 
was always a speck of lint, a dull spot somewhere on the barrel or 
receiver or butt plate that might mean the coming of rust. There was 
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always some part that needed application of oil, some part that needed 
to be rubbed and polished. 

She saw his complete concentration as he worked and heard him 
going out in the mornings long before daylight; saw him coming home 
in time for school, pale and tense with fatigue and nervous effort. She 
saw all this and still could find no strength to forbid him to hunt. For 
her, there was something strange, even sinister and awe-inspiring, in 
his mania. She wanted to protect him. But each time she planned some 
counteraction she was assailed with doubts, with a weakening, sickening 
fear of hurting something or killing something within him. She waited, 
worrying—but she did not speak of what she felt to his father. 

‘And Donald himself begrudged the smallest energy expended for 
anything but hunting. During the winter months he was rather unsuc- 
cessful. He knew what to do, and yet to hunt well, to do what he had 
seen his father do, seemed impossible to him. He made mistakes. His 
foot rolled a rock. He gave way to impatience and hurried, surprising 
the deer and being surprised himself—unable to get in a shot before 
they had vanished. He stalked well, kept his patience and, after an 
hour, discovered that he had forgotten and turned with the wind; or 
he actually sighted a buck only to raise his gun too soon and lose his 
shot. Often he lay in the grass and wept. Once he actually threw the 
carbine, then ran frantically after it, his whole body frozen and wet 
with fear and remorse. It had struck some brush and slid through to 
the ground undamaged. 

In February, at daylight one morning, he killed a small buck and 
sat beside it an hour thinking, going over each step, trying to set in his 
mind the formula for his success. He felt the warmth go out of its 
body. It might be that what you felt was not warmth at all, but the soul 
going out. Perhaps, if the warmth came to you, if you felt it against 
your hands and your face, the deer’s soul got inside you. Perhaps, that 
was what made a hunter like his father think of everything. You got 
enough deers’ souls inside you and you could think like a deer. 

Finally he gutted the buck and carried it home on his strong 
sloping shoulders. His pride even escaped him a little and he hung 
it from an oak in the yard where his father would see it. 

Tim stared at the buck the way mountain men always looked at a 
deer—seriously, a little ashamed, yet fascinated, greedy for the dark 
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and deep-buried fulfillment that comes with each little victory over a 
nature that challenges continuously, tirelessly from the womb to the 
grave. After that the lichens cover and recover the grave marker and 
the squirrels and the gophers and the wind and rain slowly reduce 
the grave mound to the level of earth that existed before the birth of 
the dead man. And, perhaps, the deer make one of their hard little 
trails across the grave, tapping it and tapping it with sharp quick feet. 
But the dead man hears nothing, remembers nothing, because he is lost 
and himself forgotten in the timelessness of nature. But now, for an 
instant, man is the victor. Nature, in the stiff, cold body of the deer, 
hangs before him. The mind of man in the smooth lead bullet has 
cooled the hot immortal blood. For this instant man feels safe and 
strong—god-like, as only the act of destroying can make him feel. 
He stands and he stares at the body of the animal, hungry for the 
utmost sensation of destruction. He is greedy and ashamed. 

“You want help to skin him?” Tim felt the root of the buck’s tail 
to ascertain whether he was fat or not, to illustrate to his son and to 
himself that a dead deer was nothing but meat in the pot. 

“P]] do it,” said Donald and his father went on without looking 
back. The boy skinned the deer clumsily, taking twice as long as his 
father would have taken, cutting holes in the hide, failing to strip it 
quickly and easily from the flanks with the pressure of his fist. Finally, 
however, he finished and marched proudly off with the horns, that 
were only soft velvet-covered stubs at this time of year, to present them 
to the mother of Robert Peter. She would make a broth of them that 
was unrivaled as a remedy for anything from sour stomach to chilblains. 

After this he was more and more successful. That summer he kept 
the house and the ranch kitchen in venison and made over a hundred 
pounds of jerky. When he became tired of the open country, the acorns 
were just beginning to drop and he began to hunt in the timber; going 
out in the evenings, wading the river and climbing the north slopes of 
black-green until he gained the cathedral-like ridges where the tan-oaks 
rose from a brushless carpet of leafmold to press up under the giant 
firs, forming monstrous rooms and endless corridors of silence and 
shadow. Here, a boy—or even a man six feet tall—was almost invisible 
in his very minuteness. But Donald thought only of how to blend 
himself into a tree trunk and how to use this rise of root-tangled ground 
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or this ferny depression to bring himself even nearer to invisibility. 
Often, to test himself, he crept up within a few feet of does and the 
fawns that had come the preceding spring and lay watching them feed 
and play and finally lie down to rest. Sometimes he would watch a 
buck for an hour, following him, maneuvering until he could put in 
the perfect shot in the neck or behind the shoulders. 

And slowly, he came to believe that he held a supernatural power 
over wild animals. He felt that he held the absolute power of life and 


EEE LT 


death. If he saw a deep, blunt track of some heavy buck in the mud | 
around a spring, he would kneel and study it—learn it by heart and, _ 


looking over the neighboring terrain, go straight to the place of feeding 
or resting, pick up the track again and stalk easily into the range of 
his carbine. He even set himself problems with the smaller animals, 
crawling in among the squirrels, watching them, listening to their 
sounds, feeling god-like and strong in the knowledge of how easily he 
could destroy them. 

His mother watched him grow thinner and more nervous. He 
seemed anxious and ill at ease as the doors of the house closed behind 
him. She noticed that he was always tense, watchful, like a half-wild 
cat. Loud sounds or voices made him start as if he always walked or 
sat on the edge of sleep, and still, she found herself wondering if those 
pale, tired eyes ever closed—those pale, tired eyes that frightened her 
and hurt her a little. Still, she did nothing, said nothing. Something 
told her to wait, something warned her. 


IV 


As autumn slid easily into winter, Donald became a nearly perfect 
hunter. But as he approached this perfection, he became uneasy. It 
was nothing that he could explain, even to himself. He was, of course, 
no longer afraid of failure. And what he felt was more of a fascination 
than a fear. It was almost as though he himself were being hunted by 
something he could not find with his senses or mind. 

A little snow fell. In the timber it became even more quiet and, 
as the last of the acorns were eaten or buried, the deer moved out to 
the open country. The boy was glad. In the giant firs, in the vaulted 
rooms and halls of silence, his uneasiness had sometimes become almost 
unbearable. He would stop, look around him as if he expected to find 
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what was troubling him outside himself. Then, with fierce effort, he 
would go on hunting, skillfully, perfectly—but his anxiety would not 
leave him. 

He was glad to leave the timber and begin to hunt again in the 
open country. Two days after the snow fell, there came a warm rain 
that turned the creeks and the river gray-brown and raised them high 
in their rocky and timbered chasms. The snow was gone in twelve 
hours, and the rain continued to fall, light and misty and steady. It 
made Donald think of that day almost a year before when he had 
killed his first buck. 

About the middle of the afternoon he suddenly felt that conditions 
were right for hunting. This knowledge of when to hunt was part of 
his science, and, today, he knew that things were right. There was little 
wind, but a dim and diffused glow had broken out of the west. It was 
just the time when an old erandpa buck would get up from his bed 
feeling hungry and chilled. He would want to nibble a little grass and 
stand on some rocky point and look around a little. 

Donald took the wrapping of oily rag from around the carbine and 
pushed five cartridges into the magazine. His mother came to the 
_ door of the porch and watched him as he slipped into a water-repellent 
jacket she had helped him dye a dirty gray—the color of oak bark and 
leaves in shadows. 

Looking up and seeing her, he said quietly, “I may be a little late 
for dinner. Will you put it in the oven?” ; 

“Tf it storms you come home,” she told him. “We don’t need 
meat, and there’s no sense in you staying out and catching pneumonia.” 

He jumped off the porch and started away. “My cold’s all well.” 

She opened her mouth to say something, then closed it again. The 
night before she had been awake a long time, thinking, and she had 
decided, at last, that it was time to speak to him. She was surprised that 
she had not thought of his going away to school before. It was the 
perfect solution, but she would have to go carefully. The boy was deep, 
deeper than she could understand, in something. If you pulled a root 
from the soil too quickly, too roughly, it was often broken. She must 
go carefully, and she knew that she could not be sure of support from 
her husband. Tim Haley believed that eight grades were enough. 

Donald left the trail exactly where he and his father had left it on 
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the afternoon when he had killed the first buck. Moving upward, going 
over the same ground again, he went even more quietly and slowly 
than his father had done. It did not surprise him that he was perfect, 
that he could find and remember his father’s mistakes. He did not need 
to think what he was doing. He came through thickets into openings 
exactly at the place where he could see the most and be seen the least. 
The very spot on which he had stood to fire the first shot from the 
carbine seemed badly chosen to him now—too exposed. Instinctively 
he slid to the left and climbed through a coarse-grassed little valley 
until he felt that the cliff was in range. Then he raised his head slowly 
along the broken edge of a bush and looked carefully over the terrain 
‘ahead, unconsciously dividing it into pie-shaped sections and examining 
each one separately. He found no movement, no unbroken line that 
would indicate a living creature. The rain had stopped. 

Moving on, he came to the tiny opening where he had found his 
father and the buck that day. He stared at the spot where they had 
left the paunch and entrails. The weak winter grass was a little thicker 
and a little greener where the flesh and offal had decayed into the soil. 
He wondered if another deer, feeding this opening, would be attracted 
by this more luxuriant patch and eat it greedily without knowledge of 
what had brought it out of the earth. He decided that a deer wouldn’t 
eat this grass; that a deer would know. 

A sudden whim struck him. He would go up on the cliff where the 
buck had been. He would stand and look down the way the buck had 
done and would try to imagine how he and his father had looked to 
the deer that day. The light was the same as it had been then. 

But, as he was about to come out of the low brush onto the open 
grass at the cliff crest, he stopped. No thought stopped him. He had 
intended to take another step but his body had stopped. He was 
puzzled for a moment and then began to remember that over the past 
weeks it had become increasingly difficult for him to expose himself. 


Even in the house he could not stand silhouetted against a window. In - 


his movements around the barn and other ranch buildings, he instinc- 
tively went close to the wall and, when it was necessary to pass through 
an open place, he did it quickly and furtively. In the range land or 
timber he felt this fear of exposure even more and, today, for the first 
time, he knew that it was closely allied with his more general anxiety. 
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He remembered now that he had formed the habit of looking behind 
as he hunted. Yes—the thought came back again and gave him a half- 


_ pleasant, half-unpleasant thrill—it was almost as if he were being 


hunted himself. 

He shook his head hard. Then, being coldly reasonable, he forced 
himself to walk out to where the buck had stood. Below him lay several 
acres of prairie, broken with gullies and thickets. His eyes drew a line 
from the base of the cliff to the mound from which he had fired 
the first shot. His heart jumped painfully. The biggest buck he had 
ever seen was standing exactly where he stood on that other day. It 
watched him calmly as two does came slowly out of a patch of firs on 
the left; lagging, unwatchful—depending on the buck. 

Neither the boy nor the deer moved. Over the two hundred yards 
their eyes met and caught. And Donald, as he stood there, felt his fear 
and anxiety grow stronger. It rose slowly through his body, creeping 
up a little, falling back, then rising again, gaining, always gaining. He 
was not, he realized, waiting for the buck to lower his head or to look 
at the does. It was as if the deer waited for him to move. He was 
numbly afraid. If he moved first he was lost, and he felt that the 
buck would never move—never, never, never. His tongue went dry 
and his hands on the carbine were wet. Again, desperately, he tried 
to reason with himself. He had only to move a hand or his head and 
the deer would vanish. But he could not do this. He was rigid, scarcely 
breathing. He heard his heart pumping hard. Was it gaining speed? 
Would it pump harder and faster and harder and faster until it burst? 
It seemed to gain speed and he was caught in panic. His skin, his heart 
would burst—his—! With an effort that brought an animal scream 
from his chest he threw up the carbine, and fired one quick wild shot. 

The three deer vanished into the patch of firs, the does first, the 
buck following, seeming to make a slight misstep at the edge of the 
timber. The sound of the gun had freed Donald. He was immediately, 
without thought, the hunter again. He did not go down to where the 
deer had vanished to look for blood. He circled wide to the left, in- 
stantly estimating the angle they had taken. He went rapidly but 
carefully, taking cover, alert and free. 

But, entering the darkness of the firs, he was uneasy again. It was 
quite dark although dusk would not fall for another hour. These 
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small evergreens had no height under which the oaks could build their 
pavilions. It was so brushy that he could see only a few feet ahead of 
him and he did not want to go any farther. He wanted to turn around 
and go back, to go home. He would have given anything not to have 
fired that shot, and he did not want to find the buck, although it would 
be, by far, the biggest one he had ever killed. But he forced himself 
on and, even with all his unwillingness, he was still the perfect hunter. 
His feet made no sound, no released branch whipped the air or brushed 
the hard cloth of his jacket. He kept the wind in his face. 

Donald did not believe he had hit the buck, but. the unwritten, 
almost unspoken, code of the hunter demanded that he go on. And if 
there was blood he would have to follow at least until darkness. 

He stopped several times and looked behind him. He looked back 
again and, as he did so, he heard a twig snap. He turned quickly and 
did not move for several minutes. Then he took a step forward and 
very slowly pulled down a fir branch. The buck was standing twenty 
feet away and did not see him. His bullet had broken the great 
animal’s foreleg. The bone protruded above the knee and blood from 
a ruptured artery pulsed out and ran down over the slender bone 
and hoof. 

The does stood a few feet farther away. They whisked their tails 
and shook their long almost translucent ears impatiently. 

Donald raised the gun and, as he did so, the buck accidentally 
looked straight into his face. They stared at each other and Donald 
thought that the deer looked neither surprised nor alarmed. The buck 
was looking at him and yet it seemed that it did not see him. Donald 
lowered the gun again and the deer did not move. It only stood and 
waited for death. 

One of the does came sniffing forward. She walked past the buck, 
looking frail and light and fine-bodied under the sweep of his heavy, 
many-forked antlers. She came to the tree by which Donald stood, 
moving slowly in her curiously lagging gait. She sniffed a limb idly, 
and, lowering her head, ate a willow leaf that had drifted in from 
somewhere. Then she looked up—looked through Donald, and he was 


suddenly horrified with the thought that he was actually invisible. He 


moved his head. The doe turned unconcerned eyes on him and flicked 
her ears, taking a few steps to the left, her head moving back then 
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forward in the peculiar strutting motion of a deer at ease. The buck 
still watched him, eyes huge and bright—waiting. 

Then they did see him, but were no longer afraid. This thought 
swept through him in a wave of fear. He felt the full thrust of the 
agony of loss; he had somehow slipped out of the human orbit into 
another that was strange and yet—horribly familiar. He took another 
step, but none of the deer showed the smallest sign of alarm. He 
looked back over his shoulder again. In spite of himself, he listened 
and his nostrils tingled with many thread-thin currents of air. He took 
another step, looked back, listened again. The deer stood around him— 
the buck, his head low now, legs spraddled, bleeding and growing 
weaker; the does, impatient, not understanding what had happened. 

Suddenly the doe nearest him stiffened. Her ears cupped forward. 
She looked beyond him and gave the sharp barking snort of danger. 
She jumped, ‘stiff-legged, then stopped. 

But this movement pulled a trigger within Donald’s body. He ran. 
‘He dropped the carbine without noticing that he had done so. The 
brush and low limbs slashed at his face, but he bent low and continued 
his flight until he had gone nearly a half-mile. Then he circled back, 
gained some high ground and cautiously surveyed his route from a 
clump of poison oak. For a long time he stood listening and watching 
and smelling. Then, with nothing in his mind but a consciousness of 
leafmold and soil and grass under his feet and mixing, twining and 
untwining threads of odor in his nostrils, he went toward home. 

But he could not walk on the trail. He kept to the edges of the 
spruce and oak clumps, swung down to the river and then doubled back 
to observe his route once more. He hardly noticed that it was dark 
now. He saw what he needed to see without effort and his nose and 
ears tingled and seemed to grow large in the darkness. 

And when he stood at last on the sidehill above the house, he 
stopped, his body quivering a little at the sounds and odors of men 
and dogs below him. He saw that his mother’s bedroom window was . 
lighted. He wanted to creep down and into that room and feel his 
mother’s hands on his face. He wanted to do this until it seemed that 
his skin would burst with the heaviness of his longing. And still, he 
could not move another step forward. 

Suddenly, his father’s voice called, “Donald—Donald!” Strangely, 
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the calling no longer seemed to concern him. He no longer applied 
that name—any name—to himself. The voice only made him quiver 


a little, made his ears and nose tingle and returned that sensation of, 


their growing larger. 

A dog barked and, without thought, he turned and moved stealthily 
away from the house. But he could not leave the vicinity. He made a 
wide circle and approached the building from the other hillside. More 
lights were burning. He could hear a number of voices talking and 
he caught a new odor—horses. Again, he turned and went away. The 
sky had cleared a little and moonlight filtered through from behind 
a long bank of clouds in the east. He climbed a rocky knoll and lay 
flat on his belly under some hazel brush. Perhaps he dozed a little, for 
when he became suddenly conscious of a horse walking near him, the 
sky was a solid absorbent black and it had started to rain again. 

He hardly breathed until the horse had gone out of his hearing. 
Then, when he heard a man’s voice calling and calling in the distance, 
he got up and ran swiftly away in the darkness. He did not make a 
misstep. He did not think, but examined and re-examined the odors 


and sounds of the night around him. He ran without effort and his 


feet made no sound. 


GLORIA VICTIS! THE SPIRIT OF ’FORTY-EIGHT 
Albert Guérard 


ee. ch A HUNDRED years ago, in February and March 
1848, the whole of Europe was in turmoil. The year 1848, 
which the Germans called “the mad and holy year,” has been defined 
as a turning point in history when history failed to turn. After a full 
century, we are still suffering from the consequences of that catas- 
trophe. For good and for evil, it was in 1848, not in 1776 or in 1789, 
that our world began. The reign of shrewd old Louis Philippe, in 
France, now belongs altogether to the ancient regime. So does the 
Biedermeierzeit in Germany, when quiet was the first duty of the 
worthy citizen. So does the muffled compressive rule of Metternich. 
So does the first decade of Victoria’s interminable reign. Europe before 
the flood was still, substantially, a community ruled by tradition, a 
culture of inherited ranks, privileges, tastes, norms, and skills. The 
governments were still dynastic, even though many of the sovereigns 
had turned into figureheads. Democracy meant a shuddering recol- 
lection-of the Terror; at best, a wild utopia, or an exotic plant which 
could thrive only, rank and ugly, in the vast empty spaces of a new 
continent. Even outside of England, there already were a few railroads 
and a few factories on a large scale. But they had not yet affected the 
habits of the masses, peasants, artisans, shopkeepers, still medieval in 
outlook and technique. They had not disturbed the thought of the 
most prominent statesmen. In the minds of leaders such as Metter- 
nich, Guizot, Palmerston, or even the pseudo-liberal Thiers, the indus- 
trial revolution had never taken place. Its natural consequence, the 
social problem, was to them as unsubstantial as a dream. In 1848, all 
the problems which are still tormenting us were suddenly, not created, 
but sharply focused. Just on the eve of the great upheaval, Marx and 
Engels had issued their Manifesto to the Commumsts. In February, 
France proclaimed a democratic and social republic. Everywhere, na- 
tionalism was taking the place of dynastic loyalty. Hungary, Poland, 
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were striving for independence, Germany and Italy for unity. Experi- 
mental science, and no longer abstract reasoning, became the one great 
contender with historical religion for the guidance of the human spirit. 
I know that belief in such a sudden turn of the kaleidoscope 1s in 
part a delusion. In all domains, conditions had been altering irresistibly 
and by imperceptible degrees. But human history is the record, not so 
much of actual fact—wie es eigentlich geschehen—as of mankind’s 
state of consciousness. A revolution is the realization, which may be 
sudden, that a certain hypothesis, long unchallenged, is no longer ade- 
quate. In 1848, the manyfold forces which had been obscurely at 
work for at least two centuries were felt at last to be part of one tre- 
mendous stream. For some, it meant the threat of a new barbarism. 
For others, it was the promise of a new heaven and a new earth. Read 
the speeches, the pamphlets of the eighteen-thirties, and you are 
among the shades. Read the controversies of 1848, and they could be 
used as campaign documents in this mad and unholy year of 1948. 
What gives men that sense—exultation or dismay—that the heav- 
ens are about to roll up like a scroll, is not the discovery of flaws in 
the existing world. In all ages, even the most robustly optimistic are 
conscious of blemishes in the accepted order: still, it is an order, their 
order. There never was any culture group more self-satisfied than 
modern America. Yet our literature, our press, our conversations are 
full of virulent denunciations. America is right, a hundred percent; 
but everything in America is wrong, especially the party in power, 
business, labor, and the professors. This does not weaken our indomi- 
table faith. Everybody enjoys a good horrific picture of his own times; 
for everybody feels, like Louis XV: “Bah! The old machine will last 
my lifetime, at any rate!” What creates the sense of impending down- 
fall is the realization that a rival world is taking shape. 
And this is what took place in 1848. People began to discern the 
lineaments of another universe, paradoxical, hateful in conservative 
eyes, but strangely consistent. And, for a moment at least, this sicken- 
ing vision made familiar life—rank, honors, profits, pleasures—shim- 
mer as though it were about to dissolve. On the other hand, those who 
had been merely resigned to the old order were filled with a dynamic 
hope. Patchwork reforms were left behind. Dreams assumed the defi- 
niteness of blueprints. There was a new synthesis, before which the 
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status quo appeared as a loose bundle of antiquated compromises. It 
is this synthesis which is known in Europe as the Spirit of Forty-eight. 
For a few weeks, it seemed on the verge of triumph. It was defeated, 
but not destroyed. The bitterness of that defeat, the fear that darkened 
the precarious victory, are with us still. 

_ How can we define a “spirit”? It cannot be caught in a mesh of 
theories, and it eludes statistics. Yet it has substance. It is made up 
of innumerable facts fused by emotion. In a word, it is not a doctrine, 
but a faith. It belongs to the history of religion, perhaps the only his- 
tory worth our care. Without the emotion, the facts would remain a 
dead conglomerate. Without the facts, the emotion would lose itself 
in the impalpable inane. In the spirit of 1848, the facts were provided 
by the six or seven revolutions which, unco-ordinated in appearance, 
had been under way for two hundred years. The emotional glow 
which finally welded them is loosely known as Romanticism. The term 
is past apologizing for. But as no better one has been offered, this Pro- 
tean monster will have to serve. 

The Six Revolutions had shaken one pillar after another of the 
ancient edifice, traditional authority. The rationalistic revolution, with 
Descartes, was the most radical of all; indeed it would be radical even 
today: “Never to receive a thing as true unless it appears Zo you clearly 
and evidently to be such.” But the scientific revolution, with Bacon, 
was earlier still: the triumph of the comparative, inductive, experi- 
mental method. The theological revolution: a hundred years of fierce 
controversy between Catholics and Protestants had finally released re- 
ligious free thought, “natural religion.” The three—Rationalism, Sci- 
ence, Theism—were to coalesce in the Enlightenment. The financial 
revolution: the modern techniques of insurance and banking, which 
had their origin in medieval Italy, were brought to perfection in Hol- 
land and England in the seventeenth century; and in the eighteenth 
came the discovery of that magic force, credit. As a result, mercantile 
wealth could challenge the privileges of the feudal aristocracy, and 
even of the King. Samuel Bernard imposed his terms upon Louis vs 
and a foreign banker, Necker, became the receiver of the French ancient 
regime. The industrial revolution, which began obscurely with the 
steam pumps of Newcomen and Cowley. The democratic revolution, 
whose prophet was Rousseau, and which colored, even if it did not 
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inspire, the rise of the American Republic. The national revolution 
at last, corollary of the democratic. It is not the king alone that is 
“France” or “England,” but the Common Man. Cities, provinces, 
countries, cannot be inherited, bought, stolen, conquered; it is the sov- 
ereign will of the people that determines their right to unite or to 
secede. 

Only an unphilosophical specialist or a too-philosophical doctrinaire 
would claim that any one of these revolutions was the sole cause of the 
rest. Each was apparently autonomous, and followed its own timetable. 
Moliére and Lesage recorded the rise of the bourgeoisie in power and 
prestige, unaffected by Bacon, Descartes, Locke, or Bayle, and even 
‘less by the first steam engines of Papin or Newcomen. The cross refer- 
ences are almost fortuitous. Werner Sombart’s attempt to link and 
almost to equate Protestantism and Capitalism is a ‘brilliant fallacy. 
There was Capitalism in Florence under the Medici, and there could 
be no sharper description—or satire—of the Capitalistic ethos than 
Lesage’s Turcaret, in Catholic France. The connection between any 
of these movements is not logical and conscious, but organic. It simply 
means that the world was moving, in many directions, at different rates, 
beyond the power of the Classical Norm to control it. Louis XIV, the 
aptest symbol of the Classical Synthesis, ended in bankruptcy. Man- 
kind could no longer be guided by the eternal wisdom so dear to Bishop 
Bossuet, Ferdinand Brunetiére, Irving Babbitt, and Thomas Stearns 
Eliot. Already, by the middle of the eighteenth century, although the 
magnificent machine of tradition—monarchy, Church, academies, uni- 
versities, social hierarchy—was more ornate and more expensive than 
ever, it was no longer geared to reality. Yet, it seemed absurd that 
those enormous wheels should be revolving without a purpose. At any 
rate, collective life is inconceivable without some mechanism. No other 
was within sight. None had even been proposed, except as the sheerest 
utopia. So even pitiless critics of the machine, like Voltaire, did not 
Suggest that it should be scrapped. What we call the Enlightenment 
was literally a twilight world. 

In those epochs when a synthesis unquestionably prevails—the 
thirteenth, greatest of centuries, the age of Louis XIV—sentiment has 
its place, but that place is subordinate. In art as well as in religion, 
and even in the personal relations between human beings, there are 
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norms to which individual inclinations must yield. The Ego is con- 
demned as hateful. What is purely individual is, etymologically, 
idiotic. Discipline—intellectual, moral, social, spiritual—is the first con- 
dition of sanity. When the synthesis shows signs of breaking down, on 
the contrary, discipline loses its validity. It appears formal, deaden- 
ing; and the great unruly forces are unleased: imagination and passion. _ 
Note that these forces existed under Classicism: Pascal, Racine, even 
Corneille, cannot be described in terms of sheer conformity. But, if 
these primeval energies were not destroyed, they were curbed. Now, 
by the middle of the eighteenth century, they were given free rein. 
It is this shift from conformity to freedom, and even anarchy, that 
we call Romanticism. Any narrower or more positive definition will 
prove inadequate. Romanticism is not merely the Gothic, or the pic- 
turesque, or the primitive. Least of all is it, as Babbitt would have it, 
Rousseauistic optimism. It assumed innumerable forms. It was found 
‘n the Oriental tale and in the horror story; in the revival of Free- 
masonry and the Rosicrucians; in fakers like Cagliostro and that Saint- 
Germain recently rediscovered in Los Angeles; in the German pietistic 
movement and in the movement which resulted in British Methodism. 
It was clearest of all in eleutheromania or liberty-worship, which 
logically means anarchism. 

That release of untamed power was magnificent. A graying world 
was aflame again. But, by its very nature, it was chaotic. The first clear 
note was that of rebellion: Rousseaw’s challenge to civilization, the 
Sturm-und-Drang of Schiller and Goethe in their early plays. It never 
disappeared. It was found in the anarchism of Shelley, in the defiant 
attitude of Byron, and even in Balzac: for the favorite hero of the great 
realist is Vautrin, the escaped convict, at war with society. Romanticism 
took the form of millennial hopes, but also of melancholy and despair. 
For a well-ordered classical world, dull as it may be, is at any rate safe, 
comfortable, sociable. The individual, released from bonds, sighs or 
shudders at the isolation he has sought. Romanticism is revolution; but 
Romanticism is reaction as well, a passionate love, not for the dull pres- 
ent, but for the storied past. At certain moments—ever fleeting but 
inevitably recurring—Romanticism was Art for Art’s Sake: in the col- 
lapse of all systematic values, Beauty alone survived. Keats was to give 
the pithiest form to that worship of pure beauty; he died just as he was 
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ready to leave it behind, and seek his inspiration in “the giant agony of 
a world.” . 

Romanticism therefore was confusion, and that confusion lasted for 
a hundred years, from the mid-eighteenth century to the mid-nine- 
teenth. But out of that teeming chaos, a new synthesis was emerging. 
The forces which had disrupted the classical world were being welded 
in the white heat of romantic imagination and passion. I cannot, in a 
few pages, even attempt to sketch that process of infinite complexity. 
Merely as an indication, not as a demonstration, I shall single out a 
prophet whose importance is almost completely ignored in America, 
Saint-Simon. 

Henri, Comte de Saint-Simon, a distant relative of the famous 
memorialist and a descendant of Charlemagne, would seem at first the 
perfection of the crack-brained utopian. He left no monumental 
treatise, but only pamphlets and newspaper articles. Yet I know of no 
one who came nearer to giving a meaning to our age. 

Like Henry Adams, he craved for unity, a unity not mechanical 
but organic, in which all the forms of human activity would have the 
same fundamental principles, and would work harmoniously toward 
the same goal. That unity did not exist in his own day, the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, any more than it does in ours. A world in 
which religion and science are at odds, and in which neither religion 
nor science has contact with political or economic life, must be a world 
of waste and strife. The New Christianity that Saint-Simon preached 
was to be Christian, or Christ-like, in spirit, not in ecclesiastical or scho- 


lastic terms. And to him, the Christian spirit meant the spirit of broth- 
erliness. To this aspiration, he, and his immediate or distant disciples, 


gave a poetic form which was almost theological and dogmatic. Man 
was created in the image of God, and animated by the breath of God. 
Not any one man, but humanity as a whole, is the collective incarnation 
of the Divine. The service of Man is the service of God. The perfect 
man, the Son of Man, is identical with the Son of God. In other words, 
Christianity and Humanitarianism are one. 


It is a scandal that the image of God should be debased by igno- . 


rance, poverty, servitude. Charity is no mere effusion; it means a con- 
certed effort to purge away the dross that is marring God’s image in 
man. The function of the State is truly religious: to help the poor, the 
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humble, the downtrodden. Hence the great formula of Saint-Simonian- 
ism: the first duty of a government is to assure the welfare, material 
and moral, of the most numerous and poorest class. This is revolution- 
ary indeed. The State, in this conception, is not our enemy, as Herbert 
Spencer and Albert Jay Nock were to maintain. The State is not meant 
for the perpetuation of vested interests. The State is not an umpire 
to watch over the universal struggle for life, and see to it that the 
ruthless be free to grab from the meek. And the State 1s an instrument, 
not an idol. It is committed to the service of God through the service 
of man. 

At a time when the machine age was still in its infancy, even in 
England, and when the most advanced political economy was still 
wholly individualistic, Saint-Simon understood that sheer competitive 
individualism was a fossil. He believed that mass production, which 
has to be highly organized, should be organized for the common good. 
This he hailed as the triumph of “Industry,” and it was he who coined 
the phrase “Captains of Industry,” masters of collective production, as 
opposed to the military captains of old, masters of wholesale destruc- 
tion. By “industry,” he meant purposeful energy rather than the use 
of the machine, the pre-eminence of the industrious rather than of the 
industrialist. Still, the two meanings easily merge. The direct disciples 
of Saint-Simon became great leaders of industry under the Second 
Empire; and many an American Captain of Industry, interested in 
production rather than in individual profit, is a Saint-Simonian at 
heart.’ 

Although the Saint-Simonian sect, a rather ludicrous affair, amused 
and scandalized Paris in the early eighteen-thirties, Saint-Simonian 
thought pervaded even those who sneered at the prophet. Perhaps the 
sole redeeming moral feature in Sainte-Beuve, one of the most intelli- 
gent of men and one of the meanest, is that he was touched with the 
Saint-Simonian light, and never was wholly untrue to it. It was Sainte- 
Beuve who, very aptly, called Napoleon III “Saint-Simon on horse- 
back.” Auguste Comte, the creator of sociology, was the secretary and 
young collaborator of Saint-Simon. His “Positivism” was not, as so 
often misinterpreted, mere materialism and pragmatism. The word 
expressed his Saint-Simonian belief that, after a century of negativism, 


1 Jf I understand Technocracy correctly, it offers a strong tinge of Saint-Simonianism. 
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the time had come for a new synthesis, constructive, “positive.” And 
although his later thought wandered into unexpected paths, he ended 
as he had begun: with the religion, organized into a definite Church, 
of Humanity. 

This religious reinterpretation of democracy was by no means 
special to France. It was, for instance, the keynote of Mazzini’s 
thought. It was expressed, in simple, almost naive, but impassioned 
terms by Ebenezer Elliot, the Corn-Law Rhymer: 


When wilt Thou save the people, 

O God of Mercy, when? 

Not kings and lords, but nations? 

Not thrones and crowns, but men? 
Flowers of Thy heart, O Lord, are they; 
Let them not pass, like weeds, away, 
Their heritage a sunless day: 

God save the people! 


It must be noted also that, while that spirit took most naturally a 
Christian form, it found expression in other symbols as well. Prome- 
theus, the god martyred because he gave mankind the divine fire, was 
then a favorite myth. Perhaps the oddest manifestation of that Pro- 
metheism was the transfiguration of Napoleon. Years after his death, 
the martinet, the efficiency expert, the conqueror was turned into the 
Prometheus of democracy. He, the parvenu whose highest dream had 
been to become “the nephew of Louis XVI,” was worshiped as the 
champion of the common man. Indeed, he was called “? Homme,” The 
Man par excellence, the epitome of our struggling humanity. It was 
of that legend, not of the glory of Austerlitz, that Louis Napoleon 
felt himself the inspired heir. 


In the few years that preceded the Revolution of 1848, the issue 


became sharply drawn. Romanticism as a literary school had lost its | 
glow. Soon after 1840, both Lamartine and Victor Hugo, the leaders | 


of their generation, turned to politics. They had not lost their enthu- 


siasm, their prophetic fire. But they felt that the hour of decision was _ 


at hand. 


At the same time, the middle-class regime of Louis Philippe was | 


hardening itself into its unlovely perfection. Guizot, an austere Hu- 
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guenot, a great philosophical historian, showed that the whole sweep 
of European civilization led to the triumph of the bourgeoisie, and to 
the eternal ministry of Monsieur Guizot. The key words were safety, 
sanity, the middle road. As a national policy, isolationism, neutrality, 
peace at any price: “Let everyone stay at home and mind his own busi- 
ness.” In homé affairs, the profit motive was exalted. A Christian 
commonwealth, honor, chivalry, were shrugged away as antiquated. 
The rights of the people, social pity, social justice, were dismissed as 
the dreams of starry-eyed do-gooders. The one undeniable reality was 
wealth. Wealth was not merely the reward of virtue, it was virtue 
itself. The Charter formally recognized the divine right of the money- 
bags. France’s business was Business: only the men who had proved 
their mettle by acquiring or preserving wealth had a vote. The rabble, 
naturally, were kept out; and the intellectuals also, if intellect were 
their sole fortune. When it was proposed to extend the franchise to 
such irresponsible characters as notaries and professors, Guizot replied 
with faultless logic: “If you want a vote, get rich!” Evnrichissex-vous! 

This bourgeois millennium was the apotheosis of mediocrity and 
selfishness. “The Golden Mean,” meanness with well-lined pockets, 
was the national idol. Between this smug mesocracy and the Romantic 
spirit in its final form, the fusion of Christianity, Socialism, and Democ- 
racy, there was an absolute antinomy. The leadership of the opposition 
went quite naturally to the most prominent, the most idealistic, the 
most religious poet of the Romantic school, Lamartine. And the ver- 
dict that he passed on the eminently practical and sensible rule of Louis 
Philippe was deadly: La France s'ennuie! “France is bored.” 

In February 1848, France yawned Louis Philippe away. The very 
able king found his way to England, as plain Mr. Smith; Guizot fol- 
lowed the same road, disguised as an old woman. And France declared 
herself a democratic and social republic. 

There was, throughout the country, and throughout Europe, a 
moment of boundless hope. People felt themselves liberated at last 
from the obligation of being mean. The spirit of forty-eight was so 
evidently religious, and even so specifically Christian, that the clergy 
at first acclaimed its triumph. They blessed the “trees of Liberty” that 
were solemnly planted everywhere. It was a moment like the night 
of August 4, 1789, when feudal privileges were given up by their bene- 
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ficjaries. A sudden vision of the fraternal Promised Land; four months 
of despairing hope and mounting anguish; then, in June, the catas- 
trophe, and fulfillment deferred by over a hundred years. 

Woe to the defeated! It isa commonplace of history that, to quote 
Franz Werfel, not the murderer but the murdered is guilty. The social ) 
and demcoratic Second Republic was killed in June: therefore it de- 
served to die, like Socrates, like Lincoln, like Madero, like Jaurés, like 
the Spanish Republic. But I am of a paradoxical turn of mind: I do 
not believe that every assassin is inevitably God’s chosen instrument. | 
After all, the Devil too has his share in human affairs. | 

It is easy enough to sneer: “What would you expect with a poet | 
at the helm?”? Remember that the poet, against the shrewd, practical | 
people, had pointed out the dangers of the Napoleonic Legend; and | 
that, against Thiers, he had understood the future of railways. For | 
many weeks, Lamartine provided a definite, moderate and at the same | 
time generous leadership. It seemed, indeed, as though February 1848 | 
had marked the triumph of generosity over meanness. But meanness | 
soon reasserted itself. The survivors of the Louis Philippe era did not 
turn against the Revolution because, after a fair trial, it had proved | 
a failure: they made it fail, through concerted, deliberate efforts. And | 
the “sound” men of 1848 did not condemn the Revolution, a priori, | 
because it was bad, the explosion of brutal instincts: they condemned it — 
because it was good, the dream of fools who believed there was some-— 
thing higher in the world than the pursuit of immediate, material, 
personal profit. ; 

The focal point of this struggle was the fate of the National Work- 
shops. As an emergency measure, they were inevitable: the Revolution 
had increased catastrophically an economic crisis which was already 
severe. But they might have been more than disguised almsgiving. 
The democratic and social republic had proclaimed at once “the right 
to a job.” Since our civilization, even in its most realistic mood, refuses 
to allow human beings to starve, the workers claimed the right to earn 
the bread that was doled out to them. The Conservatives were in 
deadly fear that the National Workshops might prove a permanent 
success, a transition from a competitive to a co-operative economy. The 
name was borrowed from Louis Blanc. But the institution was not even 
a caricature of Louis Blanc’s scheme. Under the direction of a man 
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whose sole desire was to prove the folly of the plan, the National 
Workshops were made futile. The men were set to digging out the 
vast sandy plain of the Champ de Mars, and turning it into a terraced 
amphitheater. When they were through, they were ordered to level 
it up again. As responsible citizens, they thought they were too old to 
play in a sandpile. The number of the unemployed grew, and useful 
work was carefully withheld from them. Finally, the absurdity be- 
came flagrant. The National Workshops were suppressed, as they had 
‘been managed, with a willful clumsiness that was meant as a challenge. 
The workers knew that this was the final showdown. With “the right 
to a job” made a farce, it was all the promises of the social and demo- 
cratic republic that were destroyed. 

The Parisian workingmen rose to save the four-month-old revo- 
lution, just as, in 1789, their grandfathers had risen to check the return 
of the ancient regime. A soldier, trained on Algerian battlefields, was 

- put in command of the government forces. General Cavaignac was an 
honest:man and a good Republican. But he did not understand that the 
workers stood for the essential principles of the new republic. To his 
military mind, insurrection was anarchy. He repressed the uprising 
with unexampled ferocity, and deserved the title: the Butcher of June. 
Order was restored, but it was the old order. The democratic and 
social republic was dead. The equivocal regime which dragged its life 
for three weary years had but one thought: the hatred and fear of 
democracy. The Second Empire, which at any rate had some touches 
of daring and generosity, came as a relief. 

It is not invariably idle to inquire what might have been. History 
is past politics which once were present; and we know that present poll- 
tics can take a wrong turn. When we read the program, when we re- 
capture the spirit, of the men of forty-eight, we feel that on all essen- 
tial points they were right against their victors. “They were ahead of 
their time?” No: they were their time. It is the alleged élite who were 
behind. Had the substantial, the competent men of the time placed 
their technical skill, without mental reservation, at the service of the 
new ideas, we might have had, in the fifties of the last century, a fed- 
eral Europe, free and fraternal, democratic, liberal, fearlessly seeking 
social justice. The wrong choice of a ruling group may retard human 
development by a hundred years. 
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In June 1848, “France,” that is to say the bourgeoisie, chose privi- 
lege as its goal. Generosity was condemned as Romantic, ae 
or utopian. Meanness was glorified under the name of “realism.” 
Henceforth, for two generations, realism ruled art and literature. But 
it also dominated the political and economic world. Adam Smith, the 
father of the competitive system, was optimistic and benevolent: he 
believed in a “guiding hand” that harmonized the interests of men. 
Orthodox economics now assumed a somber Darwinian hue: a pitiless 
struggle for life and the survival of the fittest, that is to say of the 
most ruthless. Bismarck, who had helped sabotage the Congress of 
Francfort, substituted for the generous aspirations of the forty-eight- 
ers a “realistic” policy of blood and iron. The profiteers of the Second 
Empire improved on Guizot’s gospel. Since financial success is the 
supreme good, get rich quickly. The worst of this transformation was 
found in Socialism itself. The generous aspirations of Saint-Simon, 
Louis Blanc, Proudhon, were spurned as “utopian.” Socialism became 
as realistic, as scientific as its rival, Manchesterianism. Humanity, de- 
mocracy, religion, brotherhood? Nonsense. After the terrible lesson 
of 1848, every wise man knows that only meanness is real: material 
order, material gain, material power. 

For a hundred years, the most capable men have been asserting: 
“Generosity is a foolish dream.” Not profiteers and politicians merely, 
but teachers, historians, philosophers, who ought to know better, and 
to whom cynicism brings no reward. 

But Romantic idealism, defeated, refused to die. It avenged itself 
by poisoning its victors. It survived asa remorse. Baudelaire and Flau- 
bert were shamefaced, tormented Romanticists, masochists flagellating 
their own undying Romanticism. In politics, the realistic generations 
indulged in a debased form of romanticism, the worship of power in 
its most brutal form, imperialism. The materialistic France of the 
‘fifties and ’sixties wore a gaudy mask of pseudo-Napoleonic glory. 
Manchesterian England came to be ruled by a spurious Romanticist, 
Disraeli. Germany gave up the genuine idealism of Francfort for the 
make-believe idealism of the Wagnerian opera; and Bismarck, who 
posed as the arch-realist, created a monstrosity: an Empire medieval 
in trappings, to govern a scientific and industrial nation. 

The spirit of 1848, repressed, reviled, was not extinguished. My 
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earliest definite memory goes back to 1885, when I saw the funeral 
of Victor Hugo. The homage of the great city went first of all, not to 
the poet, but to the last survivor of 1848, to the prophet in whose soul 
the service of God and the service of Man were one. The leaders of 
the Dreyfus crusade, Zola, Jaurés, even Clemenceau, even Anatole 
France, were the conscious heirs of 1848. So was Charles Péguy, the 
Catholic poet, who dedicated his first Joan of Arc “to those who have 
labored and suffered for the universal Socialist Republic.” And so are 
men living today, in Europe, in Asia, in America. 

We shall not recover our integrity until our religion, our science, 
our political system, our social regime, are brought into harmony. The 
defeatist realism that triumphed in June 1848 makes for disruption. 
We must seek unity again, not in the syntheses of the past, not in any 
single dogma or doctrine, but in an all-embracing spirit. When we 
realize that intellectual chaos is weakness, that greed is sin, that privi- 
lege is mutilation, that generosity is wisdom, then we shall be again on 
the high road that we missed in 1848. 

What awaits us on that high road? The millennium? No. More 
trials, greater trials perhaps, but at any rate on a less sordid, less stupid 
plane. In human terms, progress has but one meaning: to discover 
nobler causes of suffering. 
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THE REAL DENNIS KEARNEY 
Miriam Allen deFord 


Everybody who knows any Cali- 
fornia history at all has heard of Den- 
nis Kearney, the outstanding exponent 
of Chinese exclusion from the United 
States. Some people even think that 
Kearny Street in San Francisco was 
named for him. (It was, in fact, 
named for General Philip Kearny of 
the Civil War.) The consensus is that 
he was a violent and unscrupulous but 
desperately sincere and even idealistic 
labor leader of the 1870’s. 

Part of this characterization, no 
doubt, is true. But part of it, the more 
important part, is utterly mistaken. 
True, Kearney was violent enough, 
though always with conditional clauses 
aimed at saving his own skin. True, 
he was unscrupulous — financially, 
probably, as well as otherwise. But 
idealistic he certainly was not; the 
genuine leaders of organized labor re- 
pudiated him, and he began his career 
and ended it as an employer and ex- 
ploiter of labor; as for his sincerity, 
this prime mover of the anti-Chinese 
campaign first appeared in the public 
eye as a protector and defender of 
Chinese coolie labor. 

To understand Kearney, and even 
more to understand the agitation for 
exclusion of the Chinese, one must 
know the social and economic back- 
ground of his time and place. It is 


in a way the story of all communities 
where cheap labor is brought in from 
outside to compete with local work- 
ers. It was not the fault of the Chi- 
nese themselves that they were in this 
position; it was the fault of the profit- 
greedy men who brought them here. 
When the local workers rebelled, it 
was of course the Chinese who suf- 
fered. 

The first Chinese in California 
were, like all other forty-niners, 
gold seekers. The whites drove them 
away from the mines. They drifted 
to the cities— which in those days 


meant principally San Francisco—and | | 


because their living standards were 
lower than those of Americans, they 
could work for less money than a 
white man could live on; because they 
had no intention of permanent resi- 
dence they were willing to work under 
conditions which no white man would 
endure. Contracts exist under which 
Chinese immigrants obligated them- 
selves to work from dawn to sunset, 
every day, for a dollar a day, from 
which the cost of their passage was 
paid to the recruiting agent in China. 
Naturally, the American workers 
fought bitterly both against these ri- 
vals and against the capitalists who 
grew rich on their labor. 

There were occasional outbreaks 
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over the years—stone-throwing and 
chasing of individual Chinese, but the 
first full-dress anti-Chinese riot in San 
Francisco was in July 1877. It was 
precipitated by a small group which 
invaded and stampeded a labor rally 
held in the sand lots west of the busi- 
Half of 


including American-owned factories 


ness ° district. Chinatown, 
where Chinese made cigars (one of 
the chief industries of the section), 
was burned to the ground. W. T. 
Coleman, who had led. the second 
Vigilance Committee in 1855, orga- 
nized a “Pick Handle Brigade” which 
subdued the rioters. One of the Pick 
Handlers was Dennis Kearney. 

Kearney had come to America from 
Ireland in 1867 as the twenty-year- 
old mate of aclipper. He retired from 
the sea in 1872, and was naturalized 
in 1876. He was active in Republican 
politics. He bought a draying business 
and it prospered. He was a solid citi- 
zen. 

As a working as well as an employ- 
ing drayman, he joined the nonaffili- 
ated Draymen’s and Teamsters’ Un- 
son. This and the Lyceum of Self- 
Culture became his school. He read 
a great deal in the public library, and 
he became a joke and a nuisance in 
union and lyceum meetings by reason 
of his perpetual long-winded speeches. 
He was deliberately training himself 
in oratory. One of his favorite themes 
at this time was the shiftlessness, ex- 
travagance, and laziness of the work- 
ing class. He himself, he pointed out 
with justice, was abstemious, thrifty, 


and industrious. He did, to be sure, 
the 


practicing to shoot down workers,” 


denounce “volunteer riflemen 
but his prevalent bias seems to have 
been pro-employer and pro-Chinese. 
The riot which he helped to sup- 
press occurred in July. By August, 
Dennis Kearney had been elected sec- 
retary of the Workingmen’s Trade 
and Labor Union—far from a gen- 
uine trade union in the modern sense 
—whose one tenet, outside of its pur- 
pose of extracting campaign contri- 
butions from politicians, was opposi- 
tion to the Chinese. Two months later 
Kearney was secretary of the Work- 
ingmen’s Party of California. This 
was a labor-oriented reform party, 
but not to be confused with the Work- 
ingmen’s Party of the United States— 
a revolutionary Marxian party which, 
incidentally, had refused Kearney’s 
application for membership. The 
Workingmen’s Party of the United 
States soon ceased to exist in Califor- 
nia, being absorbed by the new or- 
ganization with its immediate de- 
mands and home-grown ideology. 
Kearney, then, appears to have been 
shopping around for an affiliation that 
would advance his personal interests. 
If there had been an employers’ group 
which he could have dominated, or 
any opportunity of organizing one, 
it is readily conceivable that he would 
have joined that instead. As it hap- 
pened, however, the Workingmen’s 
Party of California, in its earlier days 
at least, was genuinely liberal and 
progressive. Its demands—aside from 
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abrogation of the Burlingame Treaty, 
by which the Chinese continued to 
enter America—were all needed and 
excellent. They included such reforms 
as establishment of a State Bureau of 
' Labor, assessment of property at its 
full value, and reduction of the then 
unreasonably long working hours. In 
1878 the new constitution the party 
promulgated carried the state (though 
the railroad interests managed to have 
many of its provisions nullified); in 
1879 it elected a number of Assembly- 
men, a railroad commissioner, and the 
mayor of San Francisco—the remark- 
able and lurid Dr. Isaac Kalloch. But 
by that time Dennis Kearney had been 
thrown out of office in disgrace. He 
had been the party’s president in 1878, 
having succeeded J. G. Day, who had 
resigned in alarm at Kearney’s intem- 
perate speeches. 

All Kearney’s incendiary orations 
were made in his official capacity as 
a spokesman of the Workingmen’s 
Party of California. He was arrested 
repeatedly, but he was never convicted 
—though once the State Militia was 
called out to prevent his rescue from 
jail. The San Francisco supervisors 
passed a special “gag law” in a vain 
effort to suppress him. He always 
emerged triumphant, by claiming that 
he had been misquoted, by promising 
to be more careful in future, or by 
proving that he had never actually in- 
cited to violence—there had always 
been ‘an 75 

“If the members of the Legisla- 
ture ever step over the line of decency, 


then I say hemp, hemp, hemp, that is 
the battle-cry of freedom.” 

“The monopolists who make their 
money by employing cheap labor had 
better watch out; they have built 
themselves fine residences on Nob Hill 
and erected flagstaffs upon their roofs 
—let them take care that they have 
not erected their own gallows.” 

That was mere rabble-rousing, of 
course; but there is a certain piquancy 
in the phrasing of another threat— 
always accompanied by an “if”—“‘the 
city will be leveled to ashes and the 
ruins filled in with the roasted bodies.” 
And others were only too quotable— 
“bullets will replace ballots,” “Judge 
Lynch is the only judge we want,” “I 
want Stanford and the press to under- 
stand that if I give an order to hang 
Crocker, it will be done.” 

“Tf”—but one can understand why 
warrants were issued charging Kear- 
ney with “using language having a 
tendency to cause a breach of peace”! 

The Workingmen’s Party was ded- 
icated to the cause of Chinese exclu- 
sion, and Kearney by this time was the 
high priest of the anti-Chinese agita- 
tion—he had achieved sufficient noto- 
riety nationally for the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly to ask Henry George 
to write an article explaining “Kear- 
neyism,” and Viscount Bryce, in The 
American Commonwealth, noticed 
him at length—but others in the party 
besides Day were becoming alarmed 
at this violent demagogy in a time of 
extreme economic depression. In May 
1878 the County Central Committee 
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met and took the extreme step of de- 
posing Kearney from office. 

The charges against him were “‘dis- 
loyalty and personal dishonesty.” “The 
latter charge 
though there 
trouble about the finances, and Kear- 
ney grew suspiciously heated in his 
self-defense on this point in later 
years. What he was actually suspected 
of, though it was never definitely 


was never proved, 


certainly was some 


proved, was having sold out to the 
very interests he denounced so ve- 
hemently. Minor charges were those 
of dictatorialism, lack of respect for 
the rights of others, and the use of 
indecent language. 

He left office, but he split the party. 
In 1880 he broke with the party en- 
tirely, and after a brief period with 
the Greenbackers and the Anti-Mo- 
nopoly Party, he became a Democrat. 
But he was tamed and mild now, and 
the days of his political influence were 
over. In 1884 he retired altogether 
from politics. 

For a while, after his expulsion 
from the Workingmen’s Party in 
1880, Kearney worked again as a 
drayman. Then he set up as a broker 
in real estate, stocks, and theater tick- 
ets. He made money, and with his 


profits he started an employment 
agency. Then, early in the 1890s, he 
became really wealthy, thanks to a 
fortune in Fresno real estate left to 
him by an uncle. 

Dennis Kearney, who had advo- 
cated destroying “all the rich hell- 
hounds in California,” was now a 
“rich hell-hound” himself. He threw 
himself as wholeheartedly into his 
new role as he had done into the old. 
In his laborite days he had affected 
working-class clothing—canvas over- 
alls, a drayman’s apron of leather, 
fastened with copper rivets. Now he 
went in for stiff collars and bowler 
hats, and the nails on his softened 
fingers were manicured. Wells Drury 
interviewed him in 1899. The pros- 
perous landowner — who had once 
urged a tax on unimproved land— 
sighed over his burdens. 

“Watching the wheat market,” he 
complained, “is harder work than ex- 
cluding the Chinese.” 

His ornate mansion in San Fran- 
cisco was destroyed in the 1906 dis- 
aster. He moved to Alameda, and died 
there in 1907. The newspapers for 
which he had once provided flaring 
front-page headlines scarcely noticed 
his death. 
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F YOU LOOK IN ANY American history book for the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, you will find that it ended the Mexican War, 
was signed on the outskirts of Mexico City on February 2, 1848, and 
that by its terms the United States purchased the territory now compris- 
ing California, Nevada, Utah, most of Arizona, half of New Mexico, 
and part of Colorado—altogether about 530,000 square miles. 

But it is a rare history book indeed that even mentions the name 
of Nicholas P. Trist. Yet he, all alone, negotiated and signed this 
treaty, and he did it at the loss of his reputation and his career. For 
Trist concluded the treaty illegally. His powers had been revoked by 
his government. The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was actually 
signed by no more than an ordinary private citizen. Because of his dis- 
obedience, he was not even paid for his prolonged services and expenses 
until over twenty years after the event. His Mexican adventure was a 
personal failure and a national triumph. 

When the Mexican War began, in May 1846, following the an- 
nexation of the Republic of Texas to the United States, President Polk 
had expected a speedy and successful conclusion. However, after al- 
most a year of fighting, no end could be seen. Secretary of State James 
Buchanan (later President) had made peace overtures from Washing- 
ton, but the Mexicans had spurned them. 

Meanwhile, General Winfield Scott was leading the American ex- 
_ peditionary forces across difficult terrain toward Mexico City. It oc- 
curred to President Polk to send a peace commissioner down to Army 
headquarters, to stand by with a draft treaty, ready to negotiate as soon 
as the Mexicans should ask for an armistice. 

Buchanan was needed in Washington, and it was therefore decided 
to send his trusted assistant, the Chief Clerk, what we would today 
call Undersecretary of State. This man was Nicholas P. Trist. 

Born in Virginia in 1800 and educated at West Point, Trist studied 
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law in Thomas Jefferson’s law offices, and married Jefferson’s grand- 
daughter, Virginia. His family and personal connections gave him high 
hopes for a diplomatic career, and he entered the State Department as 
clerk under Henry Clay, with the blessing of President John Quincy 
Adams. Through his close friendship with a nephew of Andrew Jack- 
son, Trist was able to survive the broom of that president’s “spoils 
system.” In 1833 he was sent to Havana as consul, where he served 
eight years, became fluent in the Spanish language, and wrote volumi- 
nous—and prolix—letters and reports back to Washington. 

His fluency in Spanish, together with his knowledge of the State 
Departments affairs, and the implicit trust placed in him by the ad- 
ministration made him the logical choice for Polk’s peace commissioner, 
and caused Buchanan to hint to Trist that if he were successful he might 
be presidential timber in the forthcoming elections. 

In order to avoid the appearance of an undue eagerness for peace, 
the whole mission was clothed in secrecy. Trist was not appointed as 
a regular minister plenipotentiary, for such an appointment would have 
required Senate approval. Instead he was made a presidential agent, 
paid out of the President’s private fund. Trist’s actual rank was of the 
highest, but his pay was that for a chargé d’affaires, the lowest in the 
State Department’s salary scale. 

He was given his commission, credentials, instructions, letters to 
General Scott from the Secretaries of Navy and War, and a draft or 
projet of a treaty. Also included in his preparation for his mission was 
the idea planted in his mind by President Polk that General Scott was 
not entirely trustworthy, but that a certain General Gideon J. Pillow 
could be confidently relied upon. 

Trist left Washington alone, under cover of ‘darkness. In New 
Orleans he engaged only a body servant, and sailed for Vera Cruz. 
When Trist arrived in Mexico, General Scott was in the midst of dif_h- 
‘culties with Polk’s trusted crony, General Pillow. This vain, ambitious 
and quarrelsome character had been Polk’s law partner in Tennessee. 
Pillow’s outstanding characteristics were his serpentine political ability 
and his willingness to take credit for everything. He claimed credit 
for making Polk President and also for the success of General Scott’s 
campaign. Yet he was engaged all during the war in a secret corre- 
spondence with Polk designed to poison Polk’s mind against General 
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Scott. His object was to secure the removal of Winfield Scott from 
command, and the appointment of Gideon J. Pillow. Although he 
failed in this, Pillow was later to claim credit for the defeat of Scott 
and the election of Franklin Pierce as President in 1852. Among his 
lesser accomplishments Pillow later claimed, too, that he had caused 
the downfall of Trist. 

Trusting Pillow, Trist made a bad beginning in his mission, and 
because of that and other circumstances, General Scott at first would 
not even speak to him. However, this hostility was soon changed. Trist 
saw through General Pillow and became Scott’s most intimate and 
useful ally. 

As soon as an armistice was declared, Trist began negotiations with 
Mexican peace commissioners, laboring to bring about an agreement on 
the basis of the draft treaty which he had brought with him. But the 
Mexicans, though willing.to give up their claim to the Californias 
(Upper and Lower), and to the other territories, adamantly refused 
to accept the Rio Grande as the boundary between the two countries. 
This was the issue which had started the war. So determined were they 
to have the Nueces River as the boundary that Trist was finally driven 
after four months of negotiations to transmitting the demand to Wash- 
ington, asking whether he might be empowered to yield on this point. 

While Trist’s letter was on its way, Buchanan received in Washing- 
ton a printed document in Spanish (from where we do not know; was 
it from Pillow?), which purported to give a complete history of the 
negotiations then proceeding in Mexico, depicting them as unsuccessful 
and referring to a mere hope that Trist’s transmittal of the Nueces 
River question to his government might bring good results. 

Polk had already been on the verge of recalling Trist. Influenced 
perhaps by the informer, Pillow, he felt that neither Trist nor Scott 
was getting anywhere. Perhaps the very presence of a peace commis- 
sioner at Army headquarters was a deterrent to all-out war. Accord- 
ingly, on October 6, 1847, Buchanan wrote recalling Trist. He cited 
the document referred to above. 


Its extravagance proves conclusively that they [the Mexicans] were insincere 
in appointing commissioners to treat for peace, and that the armistice and sub- 
sequent negotiations were intended merely to gain time. 


Lady 
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Buchanan then assured Trist that he did not believe what the docu- 
ment said about Trist’s referring to Washington the Nueces boundary 
question. The letter continued: 


In this state of affairs, the President, believing that your continued presence 
with the Army can be productive of no good, but may do much harm by en- 
couraging the delusive hopes and false impressions of the Mexicans, has directed 
me to recall you from the mission, and to instruct you to return to the United 


States by the first safe opportunity. .... They must now first sue for peace. 


A long-distance telephone conversation at this point would have 
changed the course of Nicholas P. Trist’s life. But there was not even 
telegraphic communication, and the letters took over a month en route. 
By that time the entire Mexican situation had changed. 

When Trist’s recall reached him on November 16, the forces of 
General Scott had already occupied Mexico City, in spite of the shame- 
ful military incompetence of Pillow, who nevertheless immediately 
arrogated to himself the credit for victory. The Mexican peace party 
had gained control of the government and desired to negotiate with 
Trist. The conditions seemed perfect for the conclusion of a favorable 
treaty. 

Trist was so overwhelmed by the letter that he left it to the British 
chargé, Edward Thornton, to tell first informally the leading men of 
the Mexican peace party, so as not to throw the political situation into 
turmoil. But the Mexicans clung to Trist, and appointed commission- 
ers; so it finally became necessary to advise the whole government that 
Trist could not treat with their peace commissioners. The Mexicans 
received the news “with emotions painful to witness,” according to 
Thornton’s report. They implored Trist to stay and complete the 
negotiations. It was plain that any hitch in the peace proceedings would 
topple over the government .of the peace party, restore the war party, 
and cause further bloodshed. 

- In view of all these factors, Trist was not long in resolving his 
mental conflict; in fact, it must have taken far longer for him to com- 
pose the 65-page letter ‘n which he outlined to Buchanan his reasons 
for disobeying the recall. 

In this letter, dated December 6, 1847, Trist based his decision 
mainly on two points: (1) that the letter of recall showed that the 
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President was as desirous of peace now as when he first sent Trist; and 
(2) that the President was ignorant of the facts. Those two points 
being true, it was Trist’s duty to carry out what the President would 
have wanted had he known the truth. For the President had said that 
he was recalling Trist because his continued presence with the Army 
would be productive of no good and might do harm, whereas the re- 
verse was true. If the present opportunity were not seized, things 
would rapidly veer to a state in which a treaty of any kind would be 
impossible. 


Trist’s verbosity is hard to plow through, and we may somewhat 


pity Polk and Buchanan who had to read the entire letter. 


Of all this the President knew nothing; and the supposition by which he allowed 
himself to be governed (under the influence doubtless of “private” representa- 
tions from an intriguer [General Pillow] who, to the deep disgrace of our 
country—as she will, ere long, deeply feel, on beholding the picture, faint 
though it will be, of the unimaginable and incomprehensible baseness of his 
character—pollutes this glorious army by his presence) made the state of things 
in this country “entirely the reverse of that which actually exists.” 


When Trist’s recalcitrant letter arrived in Washington, Polk ex- 
ploded with anger. His diary describes it as 


the most extraordinary document I have ever heard from a Diplomatic Repre- | 


sentative... . His despatch is arrogant, impudent, and very insulting to his 
Government, and even personally offensive to the President... . . It is mani- 
fest to me that he has become the tool of General Scott and his menial instru- 
ment, and that the paper was written at Scott’s instance and dictation. I have 
_ never in my life felt so indignant. 


There is irony in Polk’s calling Trist the tool of General Scott, | 


for Trist, in his letter to Buchanan, accused Polk of having precisely 
the same relationship with General Pillow, “his other self.” 

Polk immediately directed the Secretary of War that if Mr. Trist 
were still with the Army, he was to be ordered off and the Mexican 
officials were to be informed that Trist had no authority to treat. 

Again, the mails caused more than a month of delay. The first word 
about Trist’s disobedience reached Washington on January 1 5, 1848, 


and by the time Polk’s orders were received in Mexico, the treaty had 


been signed, sealed, and sent on its way to Washington. 
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During their final stages, the negotiations were constantly in jeop- 
ardy from Mexican sources as well as from Trist’s own government: 
another change of president, an insurrection, and finally, insistence that 
the price of the land session be the Mexicans’ figure of $30,000,000, 
which Trist’s original instructions had authorized only if the worst came 
to the worst. Trist was firm in insisting on the figure of $15,000,000 
because in the meantime the war had been so costly. An impasse was 
reached on January 29, and Trist pronounced the negotiations at an end. 
- General Scott, however, hinted to the Mexicans that he would protect 
the administration against any resultant revolution if they would con- 
tinue negotiations; and the new British Minister, Doyle, also used his 
good offices. The Mexican commissioners pressed their government to 
yield. In describing their relations with Trist, they stated: 


In all our relations with Mr. Trist, we found ample motives to appreciate his 
noble character; and if at any time the work of peace is consummated, it will 
be done by negotiators adorned with the same estimable gifts which in our 
judgment distinguish this minister. 


Finally, on February 2, 1848, the Mexican government succumbed 
to the pressure, and the treaty was signed at Guadalupe Hidalgo, a 
suburb outside Mexico City, one of the most venerated spots in Mexico. 
The terms of the treaty were almost exactly in accord with Trist’s origi- 
nal draft treaty. 

An American journalist in Mexico on the point of returning to the 
States acted as messenger in a phenomenally fast trip, and the treaty 
reached Washington on February 19. 

Although the whole administration was furious at Trist’s unauthor- 
ized action, they could not get around the fact that his treaty and its 
terms were eminently desirable. Polk’s diary has this entry: 


He has acted worse than any man in the public employ whom I have ever known. 


The Cabinet was divided over whether even to submit the treaty 
to the Senate, and the Foreign Relations Committee of that body fa- 
vored sending a fresh commission to Mexico to consummate an entirely 
new treaty. Both reason and political wisdom, however, prevailed over 
Polk’s personal feelings, and he sent the treaty to the Senate with the 
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message that “the treaty was the subject for consideration, not Trist’s 
conduct.” | 

The Senate kept the President in a state of discomfort for three 
weeks, debating Trist’s handiwork. The question of whether the 
United States were taking too much or too little territory was one of 
the hotly discussed points. Some Senators, echoing a prevalent opinion 
in the country at large, favored annexation of all Mexico. 

In the midst of this debate in the Senate, former President John 
Quincy Adams suffered a heart attack while in his seat in the House 
of Representatives and died a day or two later. This tragedy sobered 
Congress, and the treaty was passed by the Senate, with only a minor 
change, by a narrow margin of four votes. It was ratified with much 
pomp by the chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and the Attorney General, who were sent to Mexico City with full 
diplomatic array—a striking contrast to the dark cloud under which 
the treaty itself had been negotiated and signed. 

Trist remained in Mexico until April 8, partly to help his friend 
General Scott institute proceedings in a military court of inquiry against 
General Pillow for breaches of military discipline, disobedience of 
orders, and finally for authorship of a letter signed “Leonidas,” which 
had appeared in the American press and in which Pillow was repre- 
sented as the mainspring of American military success and Scott as an 
incompetent rear-echelon ignoramus. 

The court, however, had been selected by President Polk with 
special care. Pillow was absolved of all the charges, and Polk took 
pleasure in acquitting “of any censure” this “gallant and highly meri- 
torious officer,” who had been “greatly persecuted” by Scott. Pillow’s 
conduct in the Civil War, fifteen years later, bore out Scott’s charges, 
nevertheless. As a general in the Confederate Army, Pillow was held 
to be guilty of grave error in judgment in the military operations which 
resulted in the surrender of the Army. 

When Trist returned to Washington in April, he found that the 
State Department, in which he had been second only to Secretary 
Buchanan himself, would have none of him in any capacity. He tried 
to collect salary for his services in Mexico after the date of his recall 
but spoke to deaf ears. His indignation and frustration increased dur- 
ing this heart-breaking summer, and in August he wrote a letter (as 
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usual, a long one) to the Speaker of the House, accusing the President 
of high crimes, and suggesting his impeachment. The letter was 
received during the last day of the session and was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, where it died unattended. 

These rebuffs were too much for the proud and self-respecting 
Nicholas P. Trist. He retired to Virginia and entered the practice of 
law. After he had suffered disappointment in two successive law cases, 

his wife, Virginia, with two of her sisters and her daughter Martha, 
tried to ease the family fortunes by opening a finishing school. Their 
only tangible result was a debt of eight hundred dollars. 

_ Finally Trist became a railroad paymaster at $1,200 a year, in a 
small Virginia town. He was a Unionist and voted for Lincoln. To 
the cause of the Union he contributed the use of his correspondence 
with James Madison, which tended to support the idea of federal 
strength. | | 

Trist still had friends among the great of the nation, and the 
biographers and historians of his day beat a path to his door. In 1856, 
when Senator Thomas H. Benton (father of John C. Frémont’s “im- 
mortal” wife) was writing his classic Therty Years View, he got in 
touch with Trist for information regarding his Mexican mission. At 
this time he urged Trist to put forward his claim to Congress for full 
pay and outfit. Many Senators, he said, were ready to support it. 
Benton, however, was unable to budge Trist out of his hurt retire- 
ment. 
After fourteen more years he at last changed his mind and framed 
a petition to Congress, following Benton’s idea. This petition is the 
most interesting single document touching this historical episode. How 
Trist was able to get the facts of the case into such succinct form, in 
contrast to his previous habitual verbosity, is surprising. He stated his 
case concisely, tranquilly, and logically. He seemed at this time to be 
_without rancor or recrimination. 
His masterly petition convinced the Senate committee, which stated: 


The Committee see no reason why he should not be paid according to the 


nature of his services at the customary rate of the time. 


Congress accordingly passed the appropriation, and Trist received, 
twenty-two years after his labors, the money he certainly had earned: 
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$13,762.40, the balance due on account of salary, outfit and return 
allowance as commissioner to Mexico; and the further sum of $797.50 
for contingent expenses incurred. Soon afterward he was made post- 
master at Alexandria, Virginia. 

The parting comment upon this obscure patriot might be left to 
the historian, Professor Louis Martin Sears, of Purdue University: 


It was surely in a mood of mirth that the Gods directed James K. Polk to 
Nicholas P. Trist as the agent of imperialism. ... . His courage under the 
ordeal and the fortitude with which he faced the consequences reveal Trist 


as a character of gold. 


_ For those who have a free choice in the matter and whose 
fortunes are not at stake, war is the greatest of follies. But 
if the only choice is between submission with loss of inde- 
pendence, and danger with the hope of preserving that in- 
dependence—in such a@ case it is he who will not accept the 
risk that deserves blame, not he who will. 


—PERICLES, 430 B.c. 


THE FADING LINE BETWEEN DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Peter H. Odegard 


T IS NO LONGER a mere rhetorical flourish to say that Main- 

Street-America reaches around the globe. There are no islands any 
more either for men or nations. There are no ramparts behind which 
this nation or any nation can long endure. Wendell Willkie expressed 
it best when ‘he said we live in One World: Within it, peace and secur- 
ity, prosperity, freedom are indivisible. 

Superficially, of course, it is easy to prove him wrong, to demon- 
strate that the idea of One World is a utopian dream and that, real- 
istically viewed, we live today as always in a pluralistic world. Indeed, 
every newspaper speaks of two worlds, and it would not be difficult 
to identify others. But even the pluralistic “realists” admit that unless 
the wars now being waged—whether cold wars or shooting ones—are 
somehow composed, they will presently engulf us. We cannot so much 
as maintain our own living standards unless Europe and Asia find the 
way to a more stable economic life. And, on the other hand, their 
finding economic stability will be impossible if the American economy 
goes into another slump. As Lincoln prophesied, the American nation 
~ found it could not live half-slave and half-free. It remains to be seen 
how long an interdependent world can live so in peace. For the nature 
of an interdependent society is such that what happens to one part 
determines, and is determined by, what happens to another. In such 
a society the line between foreign and domestic policy has all but van- 
ished—if it ever did exist. 

In the United States, we have long since recognized the interde- 
pendent character of our own society. We are a nation of specialists. 
In law, medicine, engineering, on the assembly line, on our farms, the 
specialist is in the saddle. The self-sufficient individual—the handy 
man, the general practitioner—has all but vanished. Each of us lives 
by means of the rest. 
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And this is only slightly less true of communities than of persons. 
We speak of steel towns and coal towns and wheat counties and the 
cotton belt—specialized communities and as such dependent upon other 
communities for the goods and services which in their specialized 
economies they cannot supply. To a very large degree the same inter- 
dependence characterizes the separate states of the American Union. 
Under a common system of law, within a free-trade market embracing 
over 3,000,000 square miles, each state has developed its own special 
skills and resources and drawn upon those of othér states for what it 
lacked within its own borders. No one in his right mind today would 
seek to make California or Florida or New York independent of the 
other states. We know that such independence could be secured, if at 
all, only at the price of a lower standard of living not only for the 
particular state but for people in other states and in other nations. 

Yet we continue to strive for national independence and self-suffi- 
ciency in a world where nations have become almost as interdependent 


as the states of the American Union. It is our failure to reconcile the - 


political boundaries of national states with technological, economic, 
and geographic realities or to bind them together in a common world 
union that lies at the base of the enduring threat to the peace and 
freedom of the world. 

It can be argued that the development of the national state was 
a great forward step. It reflected the interdependence of people living 
in larger areas than those circumscribed by tribal or feudal boundaries 
and put an end to the incessant warfare of tribe versus tribe and of 
feudal lords among themselves. But however true this may have been, 


the foundations of nationalism are now gradually but certainly being | 


eaten away. Soon no place on earth will be more than a few hours 
distant from any other place. Actually Europe and Asia are closer to 
the United States today than Buffalo was to New York City in 1890 
or Boston to Chicago in 1900. 

What is equally important, swift communication is making the 
world one neighborhood. Even iron curtains of censorship and sup- 
pression are not impenetrable—nor are smoke screens of deception and 
distortion. Ideas both good and bad, information and misinformation, 


now race to the ends of the earth. They cannot be contained within 
national boundaries. 
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The economic interdependence of so-called sovereign states has 
finally become obvious even to the most obtuse of our statesmen and 
_ political commentators. Autarky, preached by the Nazis, we now 
recognize as a madman’s dream. Speaking of the sixteen European 
nations which are participating in the Marshall Plan, a report of the 
Senate and House Foreign Relations Committee says: 


Even before the war... . these countries were unable either individually 
or as a group to feed their people out of their own resources. ...- - Since the 
war, the ability . . . . has been still further reduted (asic. A similar re- 
liance upon outside supplies has existed with respect to raw materials for indus- 
PENG oe 5 The war has only aggravated the dependence upon imported 
supplies .... 


Without foreign trade, without the exchange of goods and services 
among these nations, they could not support their present population 
even at a subsistence level. That is to say, they could not continue to 
exist as “independent” nations. The price of their political independ- 
ence therefore is the recognition of their economic, cultural, and tech- 
nological interdependence. Paradoxically, the surest way to destroy 
the freedom of the so-called sovereign nations of the world is to con- 
tinue in force those economic policies—tariffs, quotas, blocked curren- 
cies, embargoes, immigration restrictions—which have been designed 
to insure national self-sufficiency. Along that route lies the economic 
stagnation and impotence which breed social conflict within and invite 
conquest from without. 

What js true of the interdependence of nations in Europe is true 
also of the United States and the other nations of this hemisphere. In 
1946, we imported from other countries over five billion dollars’ worth 
of commodities most of which either could not have been produced 
here at all or only at vastly greater cost. Nor did these imports include 
only such items as coffee, chocolate, sugar. Aluminum production in 
the United States depends in great part on imported bauxite. We are 
the largest world user of chromium for which we are almost wholly 
dependent on foreign supplies. The American steel industry in 1947 
produced some 85,000 tons of ingots and used 1,500,000 tons of man- 
ganese in doing so—all but a tiny fraction of which was imported. 


Similarly we are dependent in varying degree upon imports for our 
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supplies of nickel, tungsten, tin, antimony, and to some extent also for 
copper and lead. Over twenty years ago William C. Redfield, President 
Wilson’s Secretary of Commerce, published a volume called Dependent 
America. In spite of progress made in developing substitutes and syn- 
thetic products, we may still speak of America as “dependent.” 

Some years ago an American politician when asked to state his posi- 
tion on the protective tariff replied, “The tariff is a local issue.” In 
the heyday of American protectionism this was true. The tariff on wool 
was set by the representatives from Montana and Wyoming, Idaho 
and Utah, steel tariffs by Congressmen from Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, and so on. Tariff legislation was discussed and 
enacted with a happy spirit of noblesse oblige or “you scratch my back 
and [ll scratch yours,” familiarly known as logrolling. Those who 
suggested that our tariff policy was an important aspect of our foreign 
policy were dismissed as “long-haired professors.” High tariffs would 
protect our infant industries, protect the American worker from the 
cheap labor of Europe, and make the United States self-sufficient in 
both peace and war. Above all, high tariffs kept the local chamber of 
commerce, manufacturers’ association, and trade union happy. Even 
the farmer, selling his wheat and corn, hogs and cotton in a world 
market, while buying his seed, fertilizer, farm implements, and other 
supplies in a protected market, was fooled by protectionist arguments. 

But the notion that we could continue to sell our goods everywhere 
under the sun while buying as little as possible and that little on our 
own terms, was bound to get us into trouble sooner or later. So long 
as we were a debtor nation, this dog-in-the-manger policy worked after 
a fashion. But with most of the world in our debt after World War I, 
it was folly to believe we could continue it. Particularly it was folly 
when we insisted on repayment of the war loans but refused to take 
European goods and services, the only feasible source of dollars open 
to our debtors. The final reducto ad absurdum of our policy of treating 
the tariff as a local issue came with the Smoot-Hawley Act of 1930. 

To this Act there was immediate retaliation in nearly every country 
of Europe. Tariffs went up, import quotas were imposed, foreign trade 
was licensed and in some cases prohibited, currencies were devalued. 
World trade, including American, slowly died of political arterioscle- 
rosis. Bilateral arrangements and plain barter replaced multilateral 
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trade, and the world was split into a number of rival regions, each 
making economic war upon the other. 

The final collapse was inevitable. That it did not come earlier was 
due in large part to the billions in loans that we poured into Europe. 
Between 1924 and 1930 it has been estimated that Germany alone 
borrowed about thirty billion marks mainly from the United States. 
With these funds she was able to make reparations payments, rebuild ; 
her industries, and build up foreign balances and investments of some 
ten billion marks. “The outflow of American capital” says John Wil- 
liams “served as the great counterweight,” but, in the end, “Gntensified 
the maladjustments and contributed greatly to the severity of the world 
depression of the thirties.” 

Now, following a second war, the world has another chance. The 
Charter for the International Trade Organization first proposed by 
the United States in London, revised in Geneva, and approved in 
Havana, affords the basis for a new approach to international trade 
policy. The agreement, embracing twenty-three countries and includ- 
ing those which in the past have accounted for the bulk of world trade, 
has been characterized by our own State Department as “the most 
comprehensive international instrument ever negotiated for the reduc- 
tion of barriers to world trade.” The participating countries agreed to 
reduce tariffs on thousands of items, to forbid, with one or two excep- 
tions, import quotas, and to abolish policies, both foreign and domestic, 
that are discriminatory. Preliminary analysis indicates that under the 
agreement United States tariffs will drop to a level lower than the 
average 16.4 percent of the Underwood Act of 1913. 

There are any number of problems left unresolved and there are 
some loopholes in the agreements. No one can pretend that the new 
agreements or the International Trade Organization are a final answer 
to all problems affecting world trade. They provide, however, a good 
beginning if we are wise enough to make it work. The concessions and 
agreements made by the United States at Havana were made under 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1934. This Act expired in June 1948. 
Thus the whole trade policy of this country came under re-examination 
by Congress. The present stop-gap legislation is no more than that— 
a breathing space wherein the legislative branch, now predominantly 
Republican, decides what to do about a policy initiated by a Democratic 
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administration. If the Republicans and the protectionist Democrats 
in Congress—or the President under one of the loopholes provided in 
the agreement—return to treating the tariff as a local issue, the small 


gains that have been made toward an enlightened foreign trade policy . 


will be lost. Any return to the follies of the nineteen-twenties may 
well defeat the herculean efforts we are now making under the Mar- 
shall Plan to revive and stabilize the economic life of Europe. 

It is of the utmost importance to us, for economic as well as political 
reasons, that this plan succeed. Its success will be threatened not only 
by a return to Smoot-Hawleyism but also, if the current price inflation 
runs its course, through the familiar cycle of boom and bust. Hence 


an important aspect of our foreign policy will be domestic policies | 


calculated to prevent the recurrence of a major economic depression 
here at home. 

This interdependence of domestic and foreign economic policy was 
dramatically demonstrated in the depression of the 1930’s. Whether 
the onset of the 1929 depression be attributed to the failure of Great 
Britain to recover after World War I, the collapse of the New York 
stock market, the failure of the Austrian Credit Anstait in 1929, or 
some other event or circumstance elsewhere, the fact remains that once 
the dyke had broken, a dismal flood of bankruptcy and unemployment 
engulfed the world. 

If neither Europe nor America could escape the common disaster 
of the 1930’s, there is even less hope that either could escape another 


such collapse today. It is the fear of this collapse that now haunts ~- | 


European statesmen. The outlook for America in world affairs thus 
begins at home. If, at home, we can achieve and maintain economic 
stability, full employment, a high level of production, and a rising 
rather than a falling living standard, we need have small fear of losing 
our power and prestige abroad. 

And there is a chance—even a good chance—that this postwar 
generation will do better than the last. We have built some safeguards 
against another depression. If properly administrated, the Full Em- 
ployment Bill enacted by the 79th Congress offers a first line of de- 
fense. No one but the most unregenerate Tories would attempt now 
to scrap our Social Security legislation, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, the R.F.C., the Securities and Exchange Act, the A.A.A., 
or the measures designed to strengthen the Anti-Trust laws, the Fed- 
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eral Trade Commission, and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The PWA and WPA have taught us the need for preplanning our 
public works programs. The fact that we have made a mess of vet- 
erans’ housing ought not to blind us to the achievements of the HOLC 
and the Federal Housing Administration. Even Senator Taft, through 
his joint sponsorship of more ambitious federal housing and health 
programs, has admitted the responsibility of the government in these 
fields. | 

Security and stability at home can go far to insure our security 
abroad. But in recognizing that domestic pressures affect and often 
determine our foreign policy we ought to recognize that the foreign 
policy of other states is also affected by domestic considerations. Rus- 
sia’s insistence on collecting reparations from Germany before agreeing 
to unification, her systematic looting of Manchuria, her claim to so- 
called German assets in Austria—these, no doubt, reflect drastic short- 
ages at home of capital goods and consumer supplies aggravated by 
the devastation wrought by the German armies. However brutal, 
stupid, and selfish such policies may appear to us, they no doubt make 
sense, not only economically but politically, to the people of Russia. 
To a country which has seen its homes, fields, mines, and factories 
destroyed and its people slaughtered and starved by a ruthless aggres- 
sor, it is difficult to explain why the economic recovery and political 
unification of the aggressor nation should have a higher priority than 
reparation for the victims of aggression. Greater recognition of this 
on the part of American authorities, together with a greater effort to 
demonstrate the advantages of German unity and recovery not only 
to Europe as a whole but to Russia in particular, might not have altered 
Russian policy but would have strengthened our own moral position. 
This is particularly true since our initial basic policy called for the 
reduction of Germany to a “pastoral state” under the so-called Mor- 
genthau plan. Our reasons for abandoning this policy are clear enough 
to us, but to Russian eyes it may well appear that our concern for Ger- 
man unification and recovery was due less to our zeal for European 
freedom and prosperity than to our desire to revive Germany as a 
counterweight to Russian influence and expansion. 

Many friendly critics of American foreign policy have expressed 
concern at the extent to which these negative or defensive objectives 
have outweighed more affirmative and constructive goals. Actually, 
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say these critics, we went to war only because we were attacked and to 
insure our own security as a nation. This essentially defensive policy 
was reflected in our recognition of Franco’s Spain, of the Petain-Laval 
Vichy regime, of Chiang Kai-shek in China, of the Latin-American 
dictatorships, and finally in our acceptance of Joseph Stalin’s totali- 
tarian U.S.S.R. as a friend and ally. In all this we sought not ideo- 
logical companionship but support in defeating our enemies. 

What these critics overlook is the sad fact that unity is more easily 
achieved against a common foe than for a common goal. Satanism, 
especially when it can be given a particular reference and a specific 
symbol, is usually a greater force for unity than are plans of salvation. 
Hence it was easier to enlist the loyalty and energy of the United 
Nations in a war against the twin devils—Hitler and Hirohito—than 
it has been to enlist their support for a brave new world of peace, 
prosperity, and freedom. 

And Satanism has its uses. The struggle for physical survival is 
a law of life, and in the face of an assault that threatens our existence, 


every ally is a friend whatever the circumstances that place him at our. 


side. Statesmen invoke Satanism as an effective standard about which 
to rally support at home. The vituperation of Molotov and Vishinsky 
can be understood if we think of it as designed to rally the Russian 
people and those living in the Russian orbit to defense of the present 
regime and its policies against capitalist encirclement and conquest. In 
this vein also they seek to appeal to the war-weary and impoverished 
peoples of central Europe and Asia. 

_ Made with more finesse and decency but essentially in the same vein 
are the appeals of our own government. For example, a report on the 
Greek Aid Program issued by the State Department says in part: 


The American Congress has appropriated 350 million dollars for aid to 


Greece. An American mission is now in Greece... . to assist the Greek ~ 


BOUPIG.s toa. Why are we doing this?’ Why is the American taxpayers’ money 
being used to maintain Greek armed forces and to rebuild the Greek economy? 
The answer is clear: If Greece did not have help . . . . there would be grave 
danger . . . . that she would be unable to repel the determined efforts, organ- 
ized beyond her borders, to force her into the Communist orbit. . . . . The 
capacity of democratic forces within Greece to maintain themselves against 
organized Communist dissidents has been greatly weakened largely because the 
conditions upon which the spirit of Communism thrives—poverty and insta- 
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bility—have been constantly present in Greece ever since the Axis occupation. 

In the event of further economic deterioration and governmental 
_ paralysis, Communist forces under foreign influence might well increase in 
strength until they are able to take over the country against the will of the 
majority of the Greek people and institute a totalitarian government. We, the 
foremost symbol of democracy, could not sit by complacently while that gallant 
ally, for want of aid, collapsed and fell into the hands of totalitarian Com- 
munism. We know all too well that true liberal democracy is always the first 
victim of a Communist regime. 


Undoubtedly this essentially negative rationalization of our Greek 
policy—i.e., its justification mainly as an anti-Communist or anti- 
Russian policy—served to enlist Congressional support that might 
otherwise have been lacking. Those who might have condemned a 
program for European aid as another example of “milk for the Hotten- 
tots” were reassured by being told that its real purpose was to “stop 
Communism” and “contain Russia.” 

But a policy which is in fact mainly designed to “stop Com- 
munism” or which is so represented runs grave risks of defeating 
the very ends it seeks to accomplish. One of these dangers is that we 
may seem to be attaching to our aid political conditions incompatible 
with the independence and self-respect of the nations to which aid is 
given. There is no question about our power to impose such condi- 
tions; there is a question of our wisdom in doing so. Leon Blum, 
French Socialist leader and the avowed foe of French Communists, 
although he did not criticize the Truman Plan for Greek and Turkish 
Aid, did say that he liked “neither the President’s line of argument nor 
his choice of words.” Liberal newspapers and leaders in England, 
Sweden, and Italy were also disturbed by the implications of the 
Truman doctrine. George Gallup reported last year that “a. major- 
ity of people (in England) think the United States will want to 
have a say in running Britain’s affairs before we will help the British 
further.” 

A second danger lies in the varied meanings attached to the term 
“Communism” by American spokesmen. Statements by Harold Stas- 
sen, Senator Ferguson, and others to the effect that aid should be with- 
held from countries in which there is a socialist economy—withheld, at 
least, until they give assurances of their intention to restore free enter- 
prise at the earliest possible date—have caused serious misgivings in “ 
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the minds of moderate anti-Communist leaders in Europe. If Com- 
munism means Socialism too, and our program is to be not only anti- 
Communist but anti-Socialist as well, then in effect we declare our 
oppositon to the majority opinion in nearly every country in Europe. 
What is more, we will have betrayed a basic American principle, the 
principle of nonintervention in the domestic affairs of other states. It 
may be well to recall the statement of this principle by Martin Van 
Buren in his instruction of June 9, 1839, to the United States Minister 
in Colombia: 


It is the ancient and well settled policy of this government not to interfere with 
the internal concerns of any foreign country. However deeply the President 
might regret changes in the government of the neighboring American states 
which he might deem inconsistent with the free and liberal principles which 
lie at the foundation of our own, he would not on that account advise or coun- 
tenance a departure from this policy. (Quoted by Sumner Welles in Foreign 
A fairs, October 1947.) 


A policy in Europe or Asia having as a major objective the support 
of an anti-Communist campaign will likewise afford us little basis for 
discrimination among those who seek our assistance. If to be menaced 
by Communists is to qualify for American aid, we may, and probably 
will, find ourselves the ally of every reactionary government in Europe 
and Asia. In both Europe and Asia the moderate democratic parties 
are being hammered on the anvil of world politics by Fascist or quasi- 
Fascist reactionaries on the right and by Communists on the left. Be- 
hind the Communists stands the U.S.S.R. and behind the reactionaries 
stands the invisible and at present decentralized remnants of the old 


Rome-Berlin-Madrid Axis, united in a sort of underground Black In- 


ternational. If the United States is to throw its weight on the side of 
reaction, we may succeed in stopping Communism, but we shall in the 
process destroy any hope for democracy. 

There is still another risk involved 'in a policy based mainly on the 
negative goal of opposition to Communism. Just as such a campaign 
in Europe and Asia may put our imprimatur on antidemocratic move- 
ments abroad, so at home it will serve as a cloak for antidemocratic 
forces in American society. The term “Communist” has been so tor- 
tured and twisted that it has become necessary to issue special bulletins 
on how one of the vermilion breed may be identified. Just as the Com- 
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munists have used liberal organizations of all kinds to advance the 
political interests of the U.S.S.R., so American reactionaries under the 
cloak of an anti-Communist crusade have waged war on some of the 
most cherished principles and policies of a democratic society. Collec- 
tive bargaining, consumers’ co-operatives, the TVA, Public Health 
and Recreation Programs, the Social Security Law, Conservation, Fed- 
eral Aid to Education, Civil Liberties, the Emancipation Proclamation, 
and the Declaration of Independence have at one time or another been 
denounced as Communistic. Individuals from Mrs. Roosevelt to 
Shirley Temple, from John Dewey to Charlie Chaplin, have been 
tarred with the same stick. 

Once we embark, then, upon an all-out Communist crusade, how 
can we make the distinctions necessary if we are to avoid such bizarre 
results as these, and how prevent the crusade from becoming an assault 
not only on Communism but on democracy in America and throughout 
the world? 

The baleful influence of Communists in America and elsewhere is 
not to be denied. The record seems to justify the popular conviction 
that Communist parties and party members here, as in Europe, are 
for all practical purposes agents of the present Russian government. 
But jn our resistance to this pressure—this foreign pressure domesti- 
cally exercised—the one thing we must not do is, as George Soule puts 
it, “. . . . through fear of Communism make ourselves into the like- 
ness of that which Communists assert we aie 

Some of the dangers inherent in a negative foreign policy have 
been reduced by the manner in which the Marshall Plan was presented 
and defended. It is of particular importance to our standing with the 
other peoples of the world that no political conditions were imposed 
and no political objectives announced beyond “friendly aid in the reha- 
bilitation of the economic structure of Europe.” The committee of 
nineteen distinguished American citizens who were called to advise 
Secretary of Commerce Harriman on the program of European aid 
made, among other recommendations, the following: 


Aid from this country should not be conditioned on the methods used to reach 
these goals (i.e. economic recovery and stability) so long as they are consistent 
with basic democratic principles. Continued adherence to such principles is 
an essential condition to continued aid but this condition should not require 
adherence to any form of economic organization or the abandonment of plans 
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adopted in and carried out in a free and democratic way. While this committee 
firmly believes that the American system of free enterprise is the best method 
of obtaining high productivity, it does not believe that any foreign aid program 
should be used as a means of requiring other countries to adopt it. The impo- 
sition of any such conditions would constitute an unwarranted interference 


with the internal affairs of friendly nations. 


Some critics of the Marshall Plan—for example, David Law- 
rence—attacked the committee for basing its report on the “old worn- 
out doctrine of non-intervention in foreign states that has been the 
bane of American realists every time they are asked to put up their 
dollars and their resources to help another country.” Had these critics 
been consistent, they would have opposed all government aid to Europe 
unless perhaps as a purely relief measure. For if we insist on free 
private enterprise as a condition for aid, should we not also insist on 
the use of private funds? Ideally the free enterprise system is based 
on private investors’ assuming both the risks and the profits of economic 
enterprise. But to every one—supporters and critics alike—it is evident 
that private capital has not at any time since the war been available for 
investment in Europe on a scale adequate to the restoration of Europe’s 
economic life. Whether we like it or not the Marshall Plan implies 
economic planning by government on a vast scale. Thus the United 
States, which professes distrust of socialism and economic planning, is 
- now engaged in fostering social planning in Europe on a continental 
scale and, on the whole, with popular approval. What effect this aspect 
of our foreign policy will have upon domestic opinion and policy only 
time will tell. 

One thing is certain—our foreign and our domestic policies can 
no longer be thought of as in separate compartments. In almost no- 
body’s mind is the tariff any longer a “local issue.” Whether orchard- 
ists are to prosper in the Santa Clara Valley depends, in considerable 
part, on whether Europe can buy their products; that, in turn, depends 


F 


on whether Europe can pay for what it buys by selling its products 


here. And both the selling dy us and the selling to us depend on 
Europe’s achieving, by our aid, enough stability to allow for peaceful 
production. Our choice is not between a prosperous America which 
rejects its relation to the rest of the planet and a prosperous America 
which accepts that relation. Like it or not, One World is here and now. 


ARE TRANSLATORS PEOPLE? 
Howard Mumford Jones 


F THE UNITED STATES is to make a genuine effort at inter- 

cultural understanding, it must be on a reciprocal basis. Benighted 
foreigners cling to their own languages and conduct their affairs in 
idoms incomprehensible to the vast majority of Americans, who are 
linguistically one of the worst-equipped great nations the world has 
ever developed. And since (with exceptions like our French-Canadian 
population and Spanish-speaking Mexicans) we are, in the point of 
view of language, a monolithic state, the only channel through which 
any significant amount of foreign literature, past or present, will ever 
reach the American mind is through translation—the most underpaid, 
the most ignored, the most undervalued, and yet one of the most 
important of literary arts. 

The American attitude toward translation is curious and incon- 
sistent. The teaching of literature in school and college includes ad- 
miring references to North’s translation of Plutarch’s Lives and Flo- 
rio’s translation of Montaigne; but nobody admiringly refers to the 
much more accurate work of C. K. S. Moncrieff in translating Stendhal 
and Proust, of Edwin Bjgrkman in translating Strindberg, or of Texeira 
de Mattos in translating Couperus, Fabre, and Maeterlinck. It is safe 
to say, however, that any one of these three possessed talent of a far 
higher order than that which goes to the making of most of the novels 
touted, advertised, and seriously reviewed in our “literary” journals. 
In pre-Hitler Germany and in the Scandinavias today, leading foreign 
works have been translated as a matter of course; whereas in the United 
States translation is sporadic, inadequate, and sometimes irresponsible— 
as a survey of Zola’s novels “translated” into English will immediately 
reveal. Yet until American publishers are prepared, even amid rising 
costs, to pay first-class translators to do first-class jobs, American knowl- 
edge of foreign cultures is in this respect likely long to remain 
parochial. 
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Among the arts only literature is susceptible of translation. Paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, the dance cannot be translated—that is, 
they cannot retain their formal qualities and at the same time suffer 
the substitution of analogous material for the original matter of which 
they are composed. A painting can be copied or photographed, but it 
cannot, except in some undiscovered fourth-dimensional world, be 
revolved upon its axis into another idiom. Painting is painting, with 
its own grammar and syntax; whereas Chinese poetry, if it is to be 
turned into English, must not only suffer an alteration of verbal sound, 
but must also undergo radical transplantation out of an ideographic 
and unsyntactical language into the syntactical relationships of Amer- 
ican English. Music is likewise international; and though a kind of 
translation occurs in music, as when an orchestral score is equated with 
a piano version of it, or a melody originally written for woodwinds is 
transferred to the strings, this transformation is not quite analogous 
to one which transfers Vergil’s neid, written in quantitative meter and 
in a “dead” language, into the English of Dryden or Conington. 

Translation is, then, a peculiarly literary performance; and of the 
importance of translated work to English-speaking Americans who 
want to know the best literature of the world, too much cannot be said. 
In the first place, our total knowledge of Hebrew literature is confined 
to the English Bible in one or another version. In the second place, 
experts aside, any knowledge we may have of Egyptian, Arabic, Hindu, 
Chinese, Japanese, or other Semitic or Oriental literatures will be 
knowledge by translation. In the third place, since Greek is essentially 
a lost cause except among the learned, our knowledge of Greek litera- 
ture is translator’s knowledge; and, if we except the Caesar, Cicero, 
Vergil, and Ovid to which a small part of the population is exposed in 
high school or college, our knowledge of Latin is likewise secondary 
and derivative—a fact that signifies, among other things, our depend- 
ence upon John Addington Symonds and Helen Waddell for any gen- 
eral acquaintance with a thousand years of medieval Latin poetry. 
And if, in the fourth place, we consider modern Europe, we can divide 
that continent into two general categories—countries like the Balkan 
nations, the literatures of which are totally unknown among us except 
for a few random translations; and countries like the Latin nations, the 
Scandinavias, the Low Countries, and Germany, the languages of which 
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are read by some part of our population, but the literatures of which 
mainly reach us in translation. For a long time Russia was classed with 
the Balkans, but an increased interest in the Russian language is prob- 
ably transferring that great culture into the same category as that of 
France, Germany, and Italy. 

The importance of the translator is clear from this summary view— 
he is our only means of knowing the literatures (and in that degree the 
cultures) of most of our present world and of much of past time. But 
if the translator is important, it does not follow that available trans- 
lations are adequate, competent, or readable, despite the theory that 
“oreat books” can be read in any medium into which somebody turns 
them. Take, for example, the case of Italian. You can, by going to 
second-hand bookstores and public libraries, find translations of D’An- 
nunzio, Fogazzaro, Manzoni, and a few other Italian novelists, dram- 
atists, and poets, though many of these versions are in wooden “trans- 
lator’s English,” and some of them are incomplete. You can even, 
with great searching, find a few versions of Leopardi and Carducci. 
But the vast bulk of Italian writing remains unavailable, or, if it 1s 
available at all, must be read in wretched versions coming from hack 
writers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The sole exception 
is Dante; it is virtually impossible to find adequate and readable ver- 
sions of Petrarch, Ariosto, Boccaccio (except for the Decameron), 
Alfieri, or a dozen other of the greatest names in Italian letters; and 
for many of the prominent figures of the Italian Renaissance, we still 
depend upon the loose and inaccurate, if verbally lovely, “renderings” 
by Elizabethan writers, many of which are hard reading for moderns. 
As for Dante, you can get a dozen versions of the Divine Comedy— 
Longfellow, Cary, Plumptre, Norton, and others—but a rich library 
of translations of this medieval masterpiece is scarcely the same thing 
as a good elementary knowledge of eight or nine hundred years of 
Italian literature, and an accompanying knowledge of the Italian 
people. 

The lop-sided interpretations of foreign literatures which result 
from the hit-and-miss character of our translations seem not to bother 
those who, like Chancellor Hutchins, assume that everything worth 
while is somehow mysteriously available in English. French fiction is 
more or less available, even if its availability is intermittent, but French 
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poetry, with a few rare exceptions, is a blank to English readers, for 
one cannot account current versions of Corneille, Racine, Moliére, 
Hugo, and others as worth much. Of modern German literature, on 
the other hand, only poetry, so to speak, is available, since Faust and 
the Coleridge “versions” of Schiller can be had; but of the German 
novel American readers can learn almost nothing. American knowl- 
edge of Spanish literature is virtually confined to Don Quéxote; and 
American knowledge of Portuguese literature is practically zero. As 
for the Russians, we have had admirable versions of the great Russian 


novelists; and no versions at all (or but scattering ones) of the great | 


Russian poets. Most Americans cannot name a Latin-American writer; 


and as for the Orient—well, there’s the Arabian Nights. And if this 


hasty survey overlooks the virtues of some single work—one thinks, 
for example, of Obata’s translation of Li Po—the fact remains that 
such works are rare and sporadic. 

In the case of the ancient world Mr. Hutchins has a better case, but 
it is a case more severely restricted than most people realize. There 
are a variety of translations of Homer available, and Plato, Aristotle, 
and the Greek tragic dramatists can be read in a number of versions, 
most of them eminently Victorian. It is also true that the excellent 
Loeb Library gives you the entire body of Greek and Latin literature 
(or will, when completed, do so) in English. But most of the “trans- 
lations” of Latin poets into English are perversions rather than trans- 
lations; and much Latin prose, when turned into our modern speech, 
becomes wooden and pedantic, as anyone who has tried to read Caesar 
or Cicero in English will testify. And, despite the excellence of the 
Loeb Library, it is still generally true that the English through which 
we see the ancient world is Victorian in style and value, whether written 
by Jowett or by the scholars who edit the Loeb Library volumes, the 
results being a queer misapprehension of Greek and Roman culture 
which not all the labors of Orientalists, historians of the ancient world, 
and anthropologists can destroy. What between plaster casts, repro- 
ductions of “A Reading from Homer,” Sir Gilbert Murray’s heavily 
poetic Euripides, and the unction with which Plato is taught, Americans 
mostly believe that the Greeks, wearing togas and living a kind of 
timeless existence, spent their days discussing metaphysics and their 
nights making love to beautiful slaves. Not even a revived interest in 
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Thucydides has managed to break down the nineteenth-century trans- 
lator’s picture of Greece. 

A whole book could be written on technical problems of translation. 
I select two for brief comment. Greek and Latin poetry, it is a com- 
monplace, depends for its beauty upon a metrical system impossible 
to copy and difficult to approximate in English. Moreover, until the 
Middle Ages developed rhyme, rhyme formed no regular part of this 
prosodic system. What is the English translator to do? If he is him- 
self a gifted poet, he may, like Robert Bridges or Meredith, come out 
with something approximating the effect of Greek or Latin verse, but 
most translators are not gifted poets, and the lamentable results may 
be seen by assembling the various “translations” of a poet like Horace. 
And even when the metrical effect is approximated, questions of the 
rapidity or slowness with which Greek or Latin was pronounced as 
compared with English, have still to be solved. 

In the case of German poetry, though the metrical problem is rela- 
tively simple, the problem of diction is baffling, since in German almost 
any word can be used in lyric verse, whereas in English, despite the 
various revolutions of twentieth-century poetry, diction proper to prose 
is one thing and diction proper to verse tends to be restricted. Miser- 
able attempts to translate Heinrich Heine into English are the products 
of this situation. One of the most moving poems of this great artist 
begins: “At the window the mother stood, the son lay in bed. ‘Won’t 
you get up, William, To look at the procession??” English statement . 
cannot be more bald; in German this has a haunting quality which not 
even the admirable translation of Louis Untermeyer can achieve: 


The mother stands by the window, 
The son on the bed doth he. 
“Will you not rise up, William, 
And see the throngs go by?” 


This quatrain is a gallant struggle with the impossible. 

But though translation is difficult (and sometimes impossible), we 
are not going to move into a world of intercultural understanding 
without it. The presence of European intellectuals among us, linguis- 
tically well-equipped and sometimes possessed of literary sensitivity, 
gives us unique opportunity to better our bad situation. The difficulty 
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is a commercial one. You can’t normally sell translations either to 
Hollywood or the book-of-the-month clubs; yet translators, like 
authors, must live, and if they are to live, they must have incomes 
from royalties, which, in the case of living’ European authors, they 
would have to share with others. An unfortunate state of mind exists 
about translators, who are too often regarded as mere mechanics of 
the book trade. But it seems inconsistent, to put it mildly, for “cul- 
ture” to admire Florio and North, and to scorn translation in our 
own time; and it may be that the only solution of this important 
problem will be government support for a library of translation, or, 
if not that, some form of publication to be subsidized by one or other 
of the great foundations. Such an approach to the problem might per- 
mit a mapping of the field and a determination of what it is Americans 
ought to know in foreign literatures, whereas at the present, transla- 
tion remains in a kind of nineteenth-century, laissez-faire condition of 
the devil take the hindmost. 


GHOST LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI | 
A Mark Twain Manuscript, with Foreword by Samuel C. Webster 


DV ver MY MOTHER WAS A LITTLE GIRL of six or 
seven in the late 1850’s her uncle Mark Twain lived in the 
same house with her in St. Louis. It was the home of his sister, Pamela, 
and her husband, William A. Moffett. People lived in families in 
those days, and when Mark Twain went on the river Pamela’s home 
became the natural headquarters of the rest of the Clemens group, 
his mother, Jane Clemens, and his brother Henry for the short while 
before Henry’s tragic death in a steamboat explosion. 

Mark Twain’s homecomings, always unexpected, were a great 
source of excitement to my mother, Annie Moffett. He would come 
back from a trip with presents for her and stories and anecdotes of the 
river for everybody. From his boyhood days the family had always 
gathered round to hear what he had to tell, if he had only been down- 
town. 

My mother, who is now ninety-six, used to talk about a ghost story 
that Uncle Sam once told in his St. Louis days. She specially remem- 
bered it because as he finished his mother said, “Look at Annie,” who 
sat frozen in her chair, her eyes big with horror. When I found the 
following manuscript among some family papers, I asked her if this 
was the story she remembered. She said nearly the same, but not 
quite. Uncle Sam would always change a story if he told it more than 
once. The manuscript is in. his handwriting and was probably left at 
the Moffett house when he went west to the territory of Nevada in 
1861. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century a ghost story was told more 
as a piece of news than as a legend, and no fiction was supposed to color 
it. Everyone at least half-believed in the supernatural. Mark Twain’s 
mother seems to have had quite a supply on hand of stories of expe- 

riences with spirits that had happened to friends of hers and sometimes 
to herself. She was very good at detecting the handiwork of a ghost. 
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After Henry was killed she remembered that a picture of choir boys 
that he had been fond of had fallen from the wall at the fatal hour. 

Hannibal was full of ghosts when the family lived there, but they 
seem to have been driven out by modern improvements like electricity 
and by too much learning. Ghosts were respected in those days and the 
haunted houses where they lived were not invaded. They had all the 
rights of citizens and, I believe, even voted on occasions when it was 
found necessary. Many towns used cemetery records for voting pur- 
poses, a practice which continues to this day. 

Mark Twain’s manuscript, which is untitled, follows.—S.C.W. 


The recent death of an old Saint Louis and New Orleans pilot has 
brought the following strange story* to light. I shall not attempt, by 
any word of my own, to secure the reader’s belief in it, but I will merely 
relate the simple facts in the case, as they fell from the lips of a dying 
man, and leave him to form his own opinion. Fictitious names, how- 
ever, will be used throughout the narrative, in accordance with the 
wishes of certain actors in the mysterious drama who are still living. 

Joseph Millard, the pilot referred to, was a master of his profes- 
sion, a good man, and a truthful man; and this tale, coming from his 
lips while in a perfectly sound state of mind, and stretched upon his 
death-bed, leaves but a small field for the cavilings of the incredulous. 
Until that hour the whole thing had been kept a profound secret by 
himself and the other witnesses of the horrible affair. And now for 
the facts. 

A number of years ago, a Saint Louis and New Orleans packet, 
which I will call the Boreas, was on her way up the river, and at about 
ten o’clock at night, the sky, which had before been clear, suddenly 
became overcast, and snow commenced falling soon afterwards. The 
boat was near the head of Dog Tooth Bend at the time. The Captain 
stepped out of the “Texas,” and said to the pilot on watch: 

“Well, I reckon Goose Island wouldn’t be a very safe place for 
the Boreas tonight, Mr. Jones. So, if it keeps on snowing at this rate, 


* Copyright, 1949, by the Mark Twain Company. 
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I reckon you had better bring her to the first wood-pile you come across 
near the head of Dog Tooth or Buffalo Island.” 

The little narrow bend around Goose Island is called the “Grave- 
Yard,” because of the numerous wrecks of steamboats that have found 
a tomb in it. Besides these obstructions, a great many large snags stood 
directly in the way at the time I speak of, and the narrow channel being 
very “shoal” also, the best of piloting was necessary in order to “run” 
Goose Island in safety, even in daylight. 

Mr. Jones passed the wood-yards in silence, and held his way up 
the river through the driving rain; for that very day he had declared 
that Goose Island had no terrors for Aim, “on any kind of night,” and 
had been laughed at by several other pilots, who jestingly called him 
“The King of Pilots.” He was still angry and sullen, and occasionally, 
as he thought of the jest, he would grate his teeth and mutter that “he 
would show them that he was the king of pilots in reality.” 

At about half past eleven the other pilot came up, having been 
called too soon, through a mistake on the part of the watch-man, and 
noticing that the boat was approaching the foot of Goose Island, he 
said: 

“Why, Jones, surely you are not going to run this place on such 
a night as this?” 

“Pll take her through if the Devil seizes me for it in five minutes 
afterwards!” 

And through those hidden dangers—and shrouded in that Egyp- 
tian darkness—the steamer plowed her way, watched by an unerring 
eye and guided by a master hand, whose nerves trembled not for a 
single instant! And snags and wrecks remained untouched. 

“Now who is king of pilots?” 

And those were the last words of William Jones, pilot. 

Then he gave up the wheel & left the pilot house, & when the 
~ four o’clock watch was called, he could not be found. There was blood 
upon the “nosing” of the starboard guard, and a fireman said, the next 
day, that a man fell from the boiler deck in the night, and he thought 
his head struck that place, but that the watchman only laughed at him 
when he mentioned it & said he had a fertile imagination. 

When the Boreas arrived at Saint Louis she was sold, and lay idle 
the balance of the summer, and fall, and finally left for New Orleans 
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in the dead of winter, with an entirely new set of officers—Joe Millard 
and Ben Reubens, pilots. 

One cold, raw night, as the boat was approaching Goose Island, 
snow commenced falling, and it soon became almost too dark to run. 
This reminded Joe of the almost forgotten Jones; and he determined 
to try and get the boat up into the little bend as far as the “Shingle 
Pile,” and lay up till morning, as he preferred having the balance of 
Goose Island in daylight. 

He had just gained the foot of the bend when the snow commenced 
falling so densely that he could see nothing at all—not even the trees 
on the shore at his side. He stopped the engines, of course. 

At that moment he felt conscious that he was not alone—that some- 

one was in the pilot house with him—although he had bolted the door 
on the inside, to keep it from blowing open, and that was the only 
mode of ingress! Yes, he was sure he could distinguish the dim outline 
of a human figure standing on the opposite side of the wheel. A mo- 
ment after, he heard the bell lines pulled—heard the handles strike 
the frame as they fell back to their places, and then the faint tinkle of 
the answering bells came up from below. In an instant the wheel was 
jerked out of his hands, and a sudden gleam of light from a crack in 
the stovepipe revealed the ghastly features of William Jones, with a 
great piece of skin, ragged and bloody, torn loose from his forehead 
and dangling and flapping over his left eye—the other eye dead and 
fixed and lustreless—hair wet and disordered and the whole body bent 
and shapeless, like that of a drowned man, and apparently rigid as 
marble, except the hands and arms which seemed alone endued with 
life and motion! 

Joseph Millard’s blood curdled in his veins, and he trembled in 
every limb at the horrid vision. And yet he was a brave man and held 
no superstitious notions. He would have left the accursed place, but 


he seemed bound with bands of iron. He tried to call for help, but 


his tongue refused its office; he caught the sound of the watchman’s 
heavy tramp on the hurricane deck—would mo signal draw his atten- 
tion?—but the trial was vain—he could neither move nor speak—and 
aid and comfort almost in a whisper’s reach of him. Then the foot- 


steps died away and the desperate man was left alone with his fearful 
company. 
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Riveted to the spot he listened to the clashing engines and the 
moaning of the frosty wind while that ghastly pilot steered the vessel 
through darkness such as no human eye could penetrate. Millard ex- 
pected every moment to hear the timbers crashing against wreck or 
snag, but he was deceived. Through every danger that infested the 
way the dead man steered in safety, turning the wheel from one side 
to the other calmly and quietly as if it had been noonday. 

It seemed to Millard as if an age had passed over his head, when 
he heard something fall on the floor with a slight clatter on the other 
side of the wheel; he did not know what it was—he only shuddered 
and wondered what it meant. Soon after, by the faint light from the 
crack in the stovepipe, he saw his ghastly comrade moving, silently 
towards the door—saw him lean against it for a moment, open it, and 
disappear. 

Millard mustered strength enough to stop the engines, and at the 
same moment he heard the voice of his partner at the door. He stepped 
back to open it and found that it was still bolted on the inside! 

Poor Millard was now utterly confounded. He felt qualified to 
swear that he had seen the shape—no matter what it was-——man or 
ghost or devil—go out at that very door—and yet it was still bolted! 
and so securely too that he hardly had strength enough left to unfasten 
it. But when the feat was at last accomplished he sank down exhausted, 
and trembling from head to foot like a man with the palsy. 

‘Why how is this, Joe?——out in such a snowstorm, when we cannot 
see the chimneys, let alone the derrick and jackstaff! You're beating 
Jones himself, Joe. Where are we now?—where are we?” 

“God only knows! Land her, Ben, for Heaven’s sake, if you can 
ever find the shore.” 

During a momentary lull in the storm Ben felt his way to shore, 
and rounded to under Philadelphia Point. And then proceeded to ques- 
tion Joe. 

“Swear that you will never mention the matter during my life and - 
I will tell you what I have seen this night; but on no other terms will 
I open my lips—for if the story should get abroad, Joseph Millard 
would become the laughing stock of the whole river, Ben.” 

Reubens wondered much at Millard’s strange conduct; his curiosity 
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was raised, however, and he took the oath. And quaking and shud- 
dering his comrade told the fearful tale. 

Reubens was silent for a moment after Millard had finished. 

“You spoke of something that fell and rattled on the floor, Joe— 
what do you suppose it was?” 

“Tt startled me when it fell, but I have no idea what it was, Ben.” 

“Well, I'll go after a lantern and we’ll soon find out.” 

“What! and leave me here by myself? I wouldn’t stay here alone 
five minutes for a dozen steamboats.” 

So they both went and soon returned with a light. Near the foot- 
board, on the starboard side of the wheel, they saw a glittering object, 
which proved to be a silver watch, lying open with the crystal detached 
and broken in half. The break seemed recent. Neatly engraved, on the 
back of the watch, were these words: 

WILLIAM JONES—PRESENTED BY HIS FATHER 
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Just areminder... 


Has your subscription to 
THE PACIFIC SPECT A- 
TOR expired? Have you 
forgotten to renew? Make 
sure you don’t miss a single 
issue. Renew now on the 
form below. 


THE PACIFIC SPECTATOR 
Stanford University Press 
Stanford, California 


Please renew my subscription: 
OD annually until canceled 
CJ one year only 
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An Agency Account with this Bank serves as an aid to busy 
people by relieving them of much of the detail work con- 


nected with the management of their investments. 

This Bank, in effect, acts as a financial secretary by cut- 
ting coupons, depositing dividend checks, collecting called 
or matured bonds, keeping accurate records for income tax 
preparation, and performing many other duties at nominal cost. 
The investor, however, retains complete control of his affairs. 
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CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Franklin at Thirteenth Street 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The Wexus Farco History Room, 
located in the bank’s building at 30 
Montgomery St., contains relics of 


pony express and covered wagon days; 
an original Hangtown stagecoach; 
early western franks and postmarks, 
firearms, pictures, and documents. 


Open to visitors 10 to 3 daily, 
10 to 12 Saturdays, 


Wells Fargo 
Bank 


& UNION TRUST CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Established 1852 
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